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I Summary / Abstract 


Motivation and topic: The Federal Republic of Germany has no viable strategy for 
stabilizing shrinking regions demographically and structurally in the long term. At the 
same time, the influx of immigrants from abroad is seen as a possible solution to 
counter demographic change. Immigration takes place almost exclusively in the 
country's large urban centers. However, the few existing policies for the spatial 
control of immigration into shrinking regions are insufficiently developed, mostly not 
in the interests of those affected and the local authorities - and only relate to 
refugees. 

Methods: In addition to evaluating the literature on international good practice in 
centrally oriented immigration policies, this study explores explorative methods for 
recording the individual preferences of immigrants, for example by evaluating 
photos of places or preferred regions on cartographic representations. Other 
methods include quantitative surveys and focus group discussions to determine the 
acceptance of immigration to the target regions mentioned, for example with the 
help of potential matching and incentive systems as well as home office working 
models. Geoinformation systems (GIS) are also used for the purpose of developing 
indicators for a matching system. 

Results: A partly decentralized immigration policy in Germany can contribute to the 
stabilization of shrinking regions. Especially in combination with a multi-stage 
matching system that works with comprehensible indicators in the interests of 
transparency without algorithms. And this takes into account individual preferences 
for improving the prospects of immigrants in peripheral regions to stay. Among the 
respondents living in these target regions, 61% were found to be in favor of 
potentially promoting the settlement of immigrants in the area - based on various 
premises. Acceptance of potential incentive systems such as tax relief or subsidies 
for vacancy renovation was also 52-71% among the immigrants surveyed. Prospects 
for immigrants in the target regions to work in home office jobs were also examined: 
With 58% positive attitudes among the predominantly small and medium-sized 
employers* from the service sector surveyed. 

Conclusions and recommendations: German immigration policy should 
implement a well thought-out component of decentralized control, including 
voluntary matching and incentive systems and the goal of stabilizing shrinking 
regions. This would require subsidies, model projects and a federal law to scale up 
good practice. 
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Il Abstract (English) 


Motivation and determination of the topic: The Federal Republic of Germany 
lacks an effective strategy to stabilize regions facing long-term demographic and 
structural decline. At the same time, the influx of immigrants from abroad and re- 
settlement to these regions is seen as a possible solution to mitigate demographic 
change. However, most immigrants move to big cities and the few existing policies 
for spatial control of immigration only apply to refugees. These policies are under- 
developed and usually fail to serve the interests of the affected individuals or meet 
the needs of local authorities and regions. 

Methods: This work consolidates pertinent literature of international good practices 
conceiving of decentralized immigration policies. Also qualitative explorative 
methods are utilized and examined to measure individual preferences of immigrants. 
This involves rating photographs depicting various places, towns or villages, as well 
as marking preferred regions on maps. Further methods encompass quantitative 
surveys and focus group discussions. These are aimed at questions regarding accep- 
tance for the reception of immigration within the specified target regions, also regar- 
ding potential matching- and incentive systems as well as home office working 
models. Geographic information systems (GIS) are employed to generate indicators 
for a matching system. 

Results: An immigration policy in Germany with a partly decentralized approach can 
help to stabilize shrinking regions. This can be made possible by implementing a 
multi-stage matching system that works with comprehensible indicators. For trans- 
parency towards civil society functioning without help of complex algorithms; also 
considering individual preferences to enhance the prospects of immigrants staying in 
their chosen locations. Among respondents residing in the target regions, one 
questionnaire revealed that 61% were found to be supportive of initiatives aimed at 
facili- tating the settlement of immigrants in their hometowns, under various 
conditions. The approval rates of potential incentive systems such as tax reliefs, 
subsidies for the reconstruction and renovation of vacant housing and other systems 
ranged from 52% to 71% among the surveyed immigrants. Furthermore, the 
possibility for immi - grants to work remotely from home offices in the target regions 
was investigated, resulting in an overall positive feedback rate of 58% among 
surveyed small and medium-sized employers in the service sector. 

Conclusions and recommendations: It is recommended that German immigration 
policy integrates voluntary decentralized distribution components. These involve 
establishing a matching and an incentive system aimed at stabilizing shrinking 
regions, particularly small and medium-sized towns. Implementing such a policy 
would require the provision of subsidies, the establishment of pilot projects, and the 
enactment of federal legislation to scale up successful initiatives. 
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VI Glossary, clarification of terms, Language 


Table 1: Glossary 
Terminology 


Use and interpretation in this work 


Regions/roonmss left | General term for geographical areas whose demographic 


behind 


development is characterized by population losses due to 
(natural) population decline and emigration; which also have 
a significantly below-average economic development, whose 
infrastructure is stagnating or even constantly being 
dismantled or decaying. 


Agglomeration 
space 


"Regional concentration of population, residential buildings, 
workplaces, business premises [...] densification of population 
and settlements [...] or economy" (Brunotte et al. 

2002). 


GDP 


Gross domestic product per capita. Economic indicator and 
general measure of economic performance (total value of all 
goods and services produced in a year within a nation state). 
Also a rough indicator of prosperity. 


Immigrants / 
immigrants / 
people born 
abroad 


On the one hand, people who were born outside Germany 
and immigrated to Germany as "regular" immigrants, for 
example because of work, studies, a relationship or family - 
and on the other hand, people who came to the country 
as "refugees" (see below). In this paper, these terms are 
used rather generically and with little differentiation, as are 
the terms "came to the country", immigration, migration, 
immigration etc. 


Refugees / 
people seeking 
protection / 
asylum seekers / 
asylum seekers 


In this paper, the term "refugees" is used almost exclusively, 
here to be understood as a synonym for recognized refugees 
as well as for tolerated asylum seekers (asylum application 
rejected but not deported) or asylum seekers obliged to 
leave the country - i.e. for all people who come or have 
come to Germany due to hardship, are seeking asylum or 
have been granted asylum (regardless of their current 
formal status). 


Small town / 
medium-sized 
town / large city 


In this paper, these terms are sometimes used imprecisely, 
as the exact delimitation is less relevant. Roughly speaking, 
these location categories can be understood as follows: Large 
city: over 100,000 inhabitants / medium-sized city: 20,000 to 
under 100,000 / small (rural) town: 

5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants (roughly based on Hoff- meyer- 
Zlotnik 2001 ).! 


Municipal / 
local 
authority 


Synonym for the administrative level of the municipalities. 
The focus in this paper is primarily on municipalities and 
independent cities. 


1 He again refers to the following source: Böltken, F. / Irmen, E.: "Neue siedlungs- 
strukturelle Regions- und Kreistypen". (From: Mitteilungen und Informationen der BfLR 
Nr. 1/1997 / Bundesforschungsanstalt für Landeskunde und Raumordnung: 4-5). 1997. 
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Terminology 
Rural / rural 


Use and interpretation in this work 
"Area that is neither a densely populated area nor a 


area peripheral zone of a densely populated area and in this sense 
stands in contrast to urban or urbanized areas. [...] The 
differences within the area category "rural area" are 
enormous" (Brunotte et al. 2002). 

LEADER "Liaison entre actions de d&veloppement de l'’&conomie ru- 


rale" ("Link between actions for the development of the rural 
economy"): This is an action program of the European Union 
under which new concepts are supported with various 
projects and action groups in rural areas in order to make 
these regions fit for the future. 


Matching system 


Term used in migration studies discourse to describe various 
approaches and methods of individually adapted 
resettlement of refugees across the regions/territorial 
authorities of a nation state (see also > Resettlement). 


NGO Non-governmental organization 
OSM / A free world map and geographical database - see: 
OpenStreetmap https://www.openstreetmap.org, Chapter 16.11 and 2.10. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


Public transportation (such as bus, S-Bahn, streetcar). 


Parties AfD = Alternative for Germany; CDU = Christian Democratic 

(abbreviations) Union of Germany; FDP = Free Democratic Party; Die Grünen 
/ Alliance 90/The Greens; Linkspartei = The Left; SPD = 
Social Democratic Party of Germany. 

Peripheral / "Region that [...] is marginalized in many areas. |... 


peripheral regions 


Characterized by] predominantly low-skilled and low-paid jobs 
[..., which] has no efficient centers, is poorly developed in 
terms of transport geography [and ...] has low economic 
development opportunities with "considerable locational 
disadvantages" (Bru- notte et al. 2002). Instead of the term 
"metropolitan regions" is used. 


PASSENGER CAR 


Passenger car ("Auto"). 


Polarization 


"Socio-spatial polarization as a pattern of the distribution of 
poor and rich population groups across individual districts" 
(Brunotte et al. 2002 / > Segregation). 

Polarization models: "Models that analyse and explain 
unequal spatial development trends, growth, innovation 
potential, settlement development within or between "center" 
and periphery", i.e. structurally strong and structurally weak 
regions and cities [...]". 

"According to the theory of polarization [...the decisive 
factors here are] regional differences in the endowment with 
production factors [and that] regional differences are not 
equalized, as the neoclassical view would have it, but rather 
due to a cumulative development process. 


2 Arising from Regulation No. 1260/1999 of the Council ofthe European Union of 
June 21, 1999 (Council 1999). 
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Terminology Use and interpretation in this work 


process are reinforced or repeatedly structured" (Brunotte et 
al. 2002). 


Segregation spatial category of a "[...] disproportionate distribution of 
population groups" [, which occurs in three forms: ] 
demographic, ethnic and social segregation" (Brunotte et al. 
2002). 


Structurally weak |Based on the following definition: "Inadequate facilities or 
negative characteristics of an area [... which relate to] net 
migration, infrastructure facilities, jobs and social product" 
(Brunotte et al. 2002). 

See also "Socio-economic situation" (see Thünen Institute 
2023). 


Sustainable The 17 development goals of the United Nations (see UN 

Development 2023). These goals relate primarily to aspects of global 

Goals (SDGs) resource use, sustainability, equity, poverty reduction and 
quality of life. 


Resettlement / Terminology from the English language that refers to the 
refugee settlement of refugees in certain parts of the destination 
resettlement / country. In this paper, the terms "resettlement programs" are 
relocation used as a synonym for these terms (see also > Matching). 


Welcoming Spaces |General term to describe regions in which a welcoming 
culture towards immigrants is practiced. Relevant in this 
context is the EU programme "Investing in 'Welcoming 
Spaces’ in Europe: revitalizing shrinking areas by hosting 
non-EU migrants", funded by the European Union under the 
umbrella of the 9th Framework Programme. 

Framework Program for Research and Innovation "Horizon 
2020" (see EU 2020 > Welcome culture). 


Welcoming culture |Understanding of the word in this work along the following 
definition: "(Through political and social measures favored) 
social climate, which is characterized by openness and 
receptiveness towards migrants" (Cornelsen Verlag 2023 / > 
Welcoming Spa- ces). 


This work often uses phrases such as "people who (do not) want to live in 
peripheral/structurally weak and/or rural areas". There is also talk of a decentralized 
immigration policy. In the following, we will briefly explain how these two 
formulations are to be understood. 

With regard to the areas mentioned, the focus is explicitly not primarily on rural or 
agricultural regions and towns, but rather on those areas that are negatively affected 
by out-migration and demographic change. The explanations of these spatial 
categories are relevant, as Germany has both shrinking and structurally strong rural 
or "successful" areas. 
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metropolitan regions" (Wüstenrot Foundation 2019). At the same time, however, 
structurally weak small and medium-sized towns, some of which are old industrial 
towns, are also heavily affected by emigration and population decline - and their 
classification as "rural" is linguistically very imprecise. The relevant regions under 
consideration in this study can therefore be summarized as follows: 


1. Peripheral and/or structurally weak areas as well as (independent) cities and 
urban municipalities, provided they have experienced a population loss 
between 1991 and 2016, or those that are stagnating and where there are 
signs of significant demographic shrinkage. 


2. Rural municipalities and independent cities which, according to Eurostat (cf. 
2023), are assigned to category 2 (medium population density) or category 3 
(low population density) and are demographically shrinking in the sense of l. 


The term "decentralized" in the title of this paper therefore primarily refers to the 
shrinking, peripheral, structurally weak regions in Germany as target regions. The 
term "decentralized immigration policy" in this context is to be understood as 
meaning that, in addition to the current immigration policy, a stronger focus is placed 
on measures to counteract population decline; specifically in the form of more 
immigrants settling permanently in these regions than under the current system. 


Finally, these introductory remarks are followed by notes on language: The author 
has endeavored to use non-discriminatory language and has proofread the text. In 
addition, the formulations take into account the gender of individual or collectively 
quoted authors based on their first names (he/she). 

Furthermore, some "old-fashioned" spellings are chosen for aesthetic or taste 
reasons, in deviation from the current spelling recommendations.? For percent signs 
(%), the Anglo-Saxon spelling is used for better readability, i.e. without a space 
between the number and the sign. The space within abbreviations such as "e.g." is 
also omitted in favor of better readability. Finally, it should be noted that the names 
of authors or institutions cited in the running text are written in italics. 


3 E.g. with words like "geography", "demography", "potential", "with help", "in question [...]". 
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1 Introduction: Problem description and Basic 
approach 


This chapter provides an introductory description of key topics and the focus of this 
work. The starting points are the following political problem complexes: Firstly, the 
spatially uneven demographic and socio-economic development (cf. bpb 2020c) and 
the geographically uneven concentration of immigrants (cf. Destatis 2020) - and 
secondly, a lack of an overall political strategy for immigration in Germany, especially 
when it comes to issues of spatial distribution. 

Accordingly, possibilities for the spatial management of immigration in target regions 
that are particularly affected by demographic shrinkage are discussed. The basic 
question here is how voluntary settlement in these regions can succeed, while at the 
same time taking into account individual preferences and questions of acceptance in 
the local host society. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany, the questions discussed in this paper will take 
into account both the strongly fluctuating influx of refugees and the constantly 
growing requirements with regard to the immigration of skilled workers (cf. 
Straubhaar 2014; BMAS 2023). 

In recent years, immigration policy in Germany has been characterized by improvised 
reactions to wave-like spurts of immigration due to international developments and 
wars, but without developing a coherent legislative framework and without following 
a consistent "path" (see Wiese 2019! ). A national immigration strategy, as has been 
and is being implemented and developed in other Western immigration countries (cf. 
Marshall 2011 p. 186), is also not very well developed in Germany. The immigration 
policies of other nation states, such as Canada, show that a long-term, sustainable 
immigration policy can also be implemented with a decentralized approach (see 
Wiginton 2013; CIC 2001; CIC 2016). 

So far, however, it has not been possible to reach a clear consensus in German 
society on whether and how immigration should take place in an orderly manner and 
with a Iong-term perspective (see Chapters 5.3 and 5.4). 


Geographical distribution of immigration 

First of all, it should be clarified what is meant by a "decentralized" immigration 
policy in the title of the paper. Decentralized is to be understood here as meaning 
that immigration in Germany should not take place almost exclusively in a few large 
metropolitan areas of the country, but also more extensively in shrinking, mostly 
peripheral places, especially in small and medium-sized towns. 

The current immigration policy in Germany contains individual spatial components 
and distribution mechanisms such as the "Königstein Key" for the purpose of 


1 S. 219-220; Summary [no page reference] 
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an even distribution of refugees across the federal states and the administrative 
levels below. The second important instrument is the "residence requirement" for a 
temporary obligation for asylum seekers to remain at their first assigned place of 
residence. However, as will be briefly described below, these policy instruments do 
not represent a viable overall strategy, especially with regard to the possibility that 
shrinking, peripheral and structurally weak areas can systematically benefit from 
immigration from abroad.? Furthermore, the existing approaches in this direction only 
apply to refugees, but not to 

"regular" immigrants or skilled workers from abroad, for whom there is even greater 
demand in the regions mentioned (cf. e.g. Ketzmerick 2015). 

The geographically decentralized distribution of refugees has been the subject of 
intense public debate, especially since 2015 (see chapter 6). For example, the 
aforementioned Königstein Key instrument has been criticized as a means of 
distributing refugees among the federal states? (e.g. see Kluwer 2016; Siegert 2019; 
Braun/Simons 2015), as has the residency requirement? (see Frei/Kluge 2016 p. 31ff; 
Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017 p.116ff; ALR 2017 p. 57ff; Flüchtlingsrat MV 2016), 
according to which refugees must live in the place of residence assigned by the 
federal state for a certain period of time while their asylum application is being 
examined. 

In many cases, other distribution mechanisms beyond the Königstein Key are being 
called for, for example based on meaningful indicators (see Kluwer 2016; ALR 2017; 
em- pirica 2016; IW 2016; SVR 2017; MIDEM 2019), such as the available local 
housing, the labor market, school places or the capacities of social services. There 
are also calls for vacancies in rural districts to be used "with densification 
approaches" for the integration of refugees, provided that local jobs are available 
(see Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017). Individual consideration of immigrants' preferences 
for urban or rural areas is also suggested (cf. Jones/Teytelboym 2017 p. 164). 

At the administrative level, it is also considered that municipalities in the target 
regions should receive financial allocations for the reception of refugees (cf. ibid. p. 
164ff) or that they should be given a say in the reception of refugees (cf. Bendel et 
al. 2019; Humboldt-Viadrina 2017). In this context, the current partially unclear 
distribution of tasks between the administrative levels of the federal government, 
districts and municipalities/municipalities is criticized (cf. Schammann/Kühn 2016 p. 
35). 

In addition to administrative issues, considerations are also made from the 
perspective of the immigrants themselves, for example in the context of factors for 
prospects of remaining in peripheral target regions (cf. Kordel et al. 2023). 


For more on this discussion, see chapters 6.1 and 6.4. 
3 According to tax revenue and population. 


However, supporters also see the residency requirement as an "opportunity for rural areas". 
spaces" (SRLE 2016). 
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Incentive and matching systems 

Building on discourses on the spatial distribution of immigration, the following central 
question will be discussed in this dissertation: How can a matching system be used to 
align German immigration policy in such a way that it brings together individual 
preferences of immigrants and geographical conditions in the shrinking regions 
defined above? In concrete terms, how can a system be created that voluntarily 
steers some of the immigrants away from the large, densely populated urban 
centers? 

In the German discourse on this topic, calls for the implementation of a matching 
system have been formulated several times in recent years (Zobel/Schwan 2019; 
Bendel et al. 2019; Robert Bosch Foundation 2019).> There are now various 
approaches for the development of such a system, in particular also taking into 
account "soft" indicators beyond jobs. These should be matching systems that are 
also adapted to the conditions in Germany. In particular, this is the Match'In project 
(see Univers. Hildesheim/Univers. / Erlangen-Nuremberg 2024) and the re:Match 
project (see Smith et al. 2024). 

The aim of this paper is to discuss the basic approaches of the various matching 
systems (Chapter 11), especially in comparison to our own proposed system. The 
focus should also not only be on the labor market, as is the case with the Annie 
MOORE matching system, for example (see OECD 2020; Trapp et al. 2020; 
Jones/Teytelboym 2016; University of Oxford 2018). 

Essentially, the aim is to supplement existing approaches to matching systems with 
the aspect of decentralization (Chapter 12), i.e. to expand them to include the 
objective of "matching" immigrants in demographically shrinking regions. This should 
also explicitly take into account their individual preferences with regard to urbanity, 
rurality, geographical location, proximity to nature and natural features of the 
potential destinations. Herslund/Paulgaard (cf. 2021 p. 6ff) and Saholt (cf. 2020), for 
example, have pointed out the importance of such natural factors and individual 
preferences in relation to peri- phere places of residence for immigrants. 

In addition to residential location preferences, socio-psychological topics are also 
examined, such as intercultural differences in mentality (e.g. according to Hofstede 
1992) and their potential relevance for residential location decisions. This also 
includes materialistic attitudes or more "professional" or "private world" orientations 
among immigrants (cf. Nadler et al. 2012 p. 115ff) and the individual perspectives 
that can be derived from these mentalities. Such considerations are likely to be 
particularly relevant with regard to structurally weak, i.e. poorer regions with lower 
wage levels (cf. Fuchs et al. 2014). One focus of this work is on living 


5 See chapter 6.4 and 11.4. 
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quality and soft location factors in these regions, also as a basis for utilizing the 
attractiveness of the places located there for immigrants. 

In addition to the topic of "matching", potential incentive systems for promoting a 
voluntary change of residence of immigrants in shrinking/structurally weak regions 
are discussed. This is primarily based on the results of our own quantitative surveys 
and group discussions (see working papers: Stark 2019a; 2019b; 2020a and 2022c). 
The proposed and discussed incentive systems include tax breaks for moving to 
certain shrinking and/or peripheral regions, owner-occupied refurbishment of vacant 
buildings in exchange for free housing rights or more favorable rental conditions, 
faster family reunification or a job guarantee. There was overwhelming or very high 
approval for all proposals (for more on this topic, see section 10.3). 

For Germany, there are almost no contributions on this topic to which this paper can 
refer. Incentive or reward systems to encourage immigrants to settle in peripheral 
areas have only been suggested in a few places (see Siegert/Ketzmerick 2019b p. 74; 
SVR 2017 p. 9), although these possible incentives are not described in detail. 
Indications of such incentives in Canada in the form of tax breaks or benefits for 
family reunification are also described by Hyndman et al. (cf. 2006 p. 19). Some of 
these are used as a reward system if immigrants settle outside the major 
metropolitan areas. 

Such incentive systems are also examined on the basis of historical examples, such 
as the promotion of the settlement of French Protestants (Huge notten) in Prussia 
and other parts of Europe in the 16th century (cf. Niggemann 2011). 

Overall, there are major gaps in research on the topics of matching and, in particular, 
incentive systems, which this dissertation aims to address. The focus will also be on 
explorative methods in order to be able to expand text-based questionnaires for a 
matching system. This refers, for example, to the recording of individual preferences 
based on the evaluation of photos or cartographic representations - and to the 
question of how these preference statements can be transferred into quantitatively 
usable data. More on the methods can be found in chapter 2. 


Demographic change and spatial disparities 
The approach described in this paper is to be understood as a contribution to the 
long-term stabilization of shrinking regions in Germany. This also applies against the 
backdrop of increasing challenges due to demographic change as well as spatial 
polarization trends and disparities in the country. 
According to estimates, Germany's population is likely to grow from around 82 million 
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to just under 74 million. At the same time, the proportion of people in employment 
and people of educational age is also expected to fall from 9 million to 6.5 million 
(see Kiziak et al. 2013 p. Aff). The predicted consequences include a decline in 
growth and investment in public infrastructure. There is a lack of a clear and long- 
term strategy for dealing with this development (ibid.). Even with immigration of 
200,000 people per year and rising employment rates, it is assumed that the number 
of people in employment will fall from around 40 million today to 35 million in 2050. 
In the worst-case scenario, with balanced net migration and constant employment 
rates, this figure could even fall to 26 million in 2050 (cf. ibid.). Another, more recent 
forecast is somewhat more optimistic, assuming a very slight increase in the 
population in Germany by 2100, even taking immigration into account. Without 
immigration, the population would shrink significantly - in Europe as a whole by 
around a third over this period (see EC 2023). 

The decisive factor for this study is that the regional demographic differences are 
forecast to deepen by 2060, corresponding to a decline of 4% in the western German 
states and 18% in the eastern German states (cf. bpb 2020c). 

Despite the goal enshrined in the German constitution of creating equal living 
conditions in all parts of the country (Art. 72 para. 2 GG), there is already a spatial 
polarization of successful regions to the detriment of many rural and peripheral areas 
(see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019). The affected regions are expected 
to experience a self-reinforcing development and a further loss of economic power. 
Vacancies, deteriorating infrastructure, high unemployment, low investment, high 
levels of debt and further migration are cited as the consequences of these 
developments (see Fink/Tiemann 2017). More on this topic can be found in the 
chapters 

4.20 4.3. 


Solutions for shrinking regions 

In Germany, the emergence of "dependent regions" has been identified in connection 
with the complex of problems associated with demographic change and increasing 
spatial polarization (see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019). It is often 
suggested that there should be a coordinated withdrawal of population and 
infrastructure from such regions (cf. BBSR 2017) or an "organized demolition" (cf. 
Kiziak et al. 2013 p. 22). 

There are also alternative strategies in the form of smaller counter-movements by 
people from urban areas who have moved the center of their lives closer or further 
away. 


6 Even ifthe increased migration to Germany triggered by the Syrian war 
(2015/2016) and the Ukraine war (since 2022) is likely to weaken the trend or shift 
it into the future. 
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the surrounding areas of large cities (see chapter 4.5). Some authors describe such 
trends as an opportunity (see Berlin Institute/neuland21 2019), while others view 
internal migration in this form as a zero-sum game if the population as a whole 
continues to shrink (see IW 2021). 

The aforementioned movements are often driven by the negative consequences of 
an increasing geographical concentration of the population in larger urban areas and 
the "surrounding municipalities close to conurbations", specifically, for example, by 
the massive increase in rents in many of these places (cf. BiB 2020b). In addition, 
programs designed to encourage migration back into the shrinking regions are in 
some cases considered unpromising (see Hamm 2019 p. 27ff; Ott et al. 2019 p. 9ff). 
Immigration from abroad is often seen as the only way to achieve a sustainably 
stable population development, especially in demographic forecasts (see bpb 
2020a).’ Stabilizing the labour markets would also require 

"qualified immigration from abroad" (IW 2021 p. 3). In general, various sources also 
point to other positive economic effects of immigration, especially demand effects 
(see Bodvarsson/Van den Berg 2009; Galera et al. 2018 p. 31; Huber 2016 p. 17), 
including in medium-sized cities, for example 

(see Hill/Yildiz 2020). 

In the context of the influx of immigrants, the suitability and absorption capacity of 
rural/peripheral areas is also being discussed (e.g. see Mehl et al. 2017; ALR 2017; 
Aumüller/Gesemann 2016; Bolte/Kirchhoff 2015; Fick et al. 2023; Franke 2015). Calls 
for immigration by immigrants to medium-sized and small communities outside of 
large cities are also formulated (see Humboldt Viadrina 2017 p. 3; Harjes 2021), but 
here again only in the context of immigration of refugees. 

The prospects of success of immigration in these regions are assessed differently, for 
example in the sense of a hope for rural regional development that it could benefit 
from immigration in the face of shrinkage (see Pollermann 20168 ), also through more 
diversity, openness and better labor market potential (see Ohliger et al. 2017 p. 36). 
Tautz et al. are critical of the prospects of success in this regard (cf. 2018 p. 29), as 
there is a lack of infrastructure in such regions; however, there are positive prospects 
for immigration into central locations. 

In some cases, the two topics of a possible influx of skilled workers and the 
resettlement and relocation of refugees in rural, peripheral areas are considered 
together (see Siegert/Ketzmerick 2019a; Münkner/Münkner 2016). To 


7 Without net immigration from abroad, the population would have been shrinking for a 
long time: since 1972, the number of deaths in Germany has exceeded the number of 
births. 


However, he sees poorer prospects for this in eastern Germany in particular. 
And McDonald-Wilmsen et al. (2009 p. 106) do this for immigration policy in Australia. 
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In this context, the social consequences of demographic change in old industrial, 
structurally weak areas (especially in Saxony-Anhalt) are highlighted. Finally, the 
region is examined in more detail with regard to rising infrastructure costs as a result 
of demographic change and in the context of immigration (see Siegert et al. 2015; 
Ketzmerick 2015), but also with regard to its suitability for immigration and 
integration, especially in terms of the economy and the labor market (see Ott et al. 
2019). Further information on this can be found in chapter 6.5. 

Other authors emphasize that factors such as vacancies should be included in the 
considerations, especially when focusing on regions affected by migration and 
demographic shrinkage (see Braun/Simons 2015 p. 5; Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017; 
Tardis 2019 p. 45ff; SRLE 2016 p. 5). 


Acceptance and ethnic segregation 

This paper discusses questions of acceptance and potential dimensions of conflict 
that should be taken into account in the context of a decentralized immigration 
policy. Similarly, the tension between social benefits on the one hand and fears of 
immigration on the other is also discussed. 

Above all, this also applies to concerns relating to spatial-ethnic segregation, i.e. a 
spatial concentration of immigrants. Buzzwords in the discourse on this are often 
"ghetto formations" or "parallel societies", which should be prevented (see IW 2016 
p. 19-20, Braun/Simons 2015 p. 11). However, contradictions are also expressed on 
this topic; in principle, the problems of ethnic ghetto formations do not exist in 
Germany (cf. Kohlmeier/Schimany 2005 p. 78; Kapphan 2007), especially not in rural 
areas (cf. ALR 2017 p. 59). Above all, there are no "parallel societies" (cf. Fisch 2007) 
and, overall, socio-ethnic segregation is a consequence of discrimination by the host 
society (cf. Münch 2014). On the contrary, the advantages of ethnic communities are 
also emphasized (cf. Weidinger/Kordel 2016; Kapphan 2007), especially when it 
comes to multi-ethnic concentrations of people (cf. Saunders 2010). A certain ethnic 
clustering of immigrants in small towns, for example, also offers advantages in terms 
of a social "critical mass" (cf. CIC 2001 pp. 57-58; Krahn et al. 2005 p. 891). 

These topics will therefore be examined in more detail in this paper (Chapter 7.11), 
especially with regard to the question of acceptance in the demographically shrinking 
potential target regions for a decentralized immigration policy. Beyond the 
aforementioned discourses, such an issue must also be considered against the 
backdrop of prevailing right-wing extremist tendencies even in the center of society 
(cf. Decker/Brähler 2018; Decker et al. 2022). This should also be done taking into 
account a lower tolerance in rural areas. 
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towards urban municipalities when it comes to immigration (cf. Glorius et al. 2023 p. 
107ff). Intolerance and discrimination are also widespread in shrinking regions 
characterized by old industry, for example in Saxony-Anhalt (cf. Ott et al. 2019 p. 
122ff), which are also examined in this study. 

Problematic developments must also be considered overall, such as the success of 
right-wing nationalist parties in Europe, especially in cases where there is a rapid 
influx of immigrants into a place (see MIDEM 2019; p. 83ff). For Germany, 
intercultural opening processes are necessary for a welcoming culture (cf. ALR 2017; 
Bolte/Kirchhoff 2015), whereby these are also promoted by the "pressure of 
demographics" (cf. Schader Foundation 2011 p. 24). In this context, the overall 
understanding of integration in our society should also be clarified (cf. 
Pätzold/Reimann 2018 p. 29ff). 

Enabling social transformation towards an immigration society that functions on the 
basis of a certain social consensus, even in shrinking regions, should be a focus of 
consideration here. The second survey conducted as part of this work focused on 
these considerations (see Chapter 7.4). As a result, this survey of the population in 
peripheral, shrinking and/or rural regions found overwhelming support for proposals 
for a decentralized immigration policy. 


Looking beyond national borders 

This paper also looks at the good practice of decentralized immigration policies in 
Europe as a whole and Canada. In particular, the transferability to Germany is 
examined (Chapters 8.1 and 8.2). 

In the case of Canada, the reason for the focus on the countries mentioned is that the 
country has centuries of experience in a spatially steering immigration policy (cf. 
Kelley/Trebilcock 1998). The immigration system here also includes measures with a 
decentralized orientation (cf. Wiginton 2013; CIC 2001; CIC 2016). For Canada, for 
example, various authors have investigated whether immigrants tend to settle in 
large central cities or in small towns and peripheral areas - and what the reasons for 
the respective migration behavior are (cf. Edmonston/Lee 2013; Bernard 2008; 
Frideres 2006; Krahn et al. 2005). These questions are relevant for this work, as are 
approaches such as private sponsorship programs for immigrants in peripheral 
regions of Canada (cf. Haugen 2019 p. 56ff). 

In the case of Spain and Italy, civil society initiatives for immigration into peripheral 
and rural areas and a stronger development of social experiments around 
immigration should be emphasized. Civil society and/or state networks in Europe, 
such as the successful SPRAR network in Italy (cf. Gamalerio et al. 2023), are also 
relevant, as are non-governmental organizations. 
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organizations such as Cepaim in Spain, which has been committed to the 
intercultural support of immigrants in these areas for around 30 years (Welcoming 
Spaces 2021). For Southern Europe, issues relating to global market-oriented 
agriculture as a precarious employment opportunity for immigrants in rural 
agricultural areas must also be considered. 

Various authors emphasize the overall increasing importance of small and rural 
municipalities as target regions for immigration in Europe (cf. Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 
6ff) and the findings of best practices for transfer to other regions are compiled (cf. 
Galera et al. 2018 p. 32; Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 2-3). Positive effects of a decentralized 
focus in immigration policy are also underlined (cf. Galera et al. 2018), also for the 
demographic problems of the continent as a whole (cf. Harjes 2021). 

Government initiatives aimed at revitalizing demographically and economically 
shrinking regions through immigration also play a role, such as the EU research 
project "Investing in 'Welcoming Spaces' in Europe" (see EU 2020). This approach is 
also seen as expedient by other authors (e.g. see Del Castillo Peralta 2020). It is also 
emphasized that an institutional framework is required to enable the upscaling of 
initiatives in Europe (cf. Ponzo 2020 p. 5ff; EU 2020). 

As far as Italy is concerned, immigration policy in recent years has been increasingly 
geared towards a more geographically balanced distribution of immigrants (see 
Ponzo 2020 p. 1-3). This policy was accompanied in part by massive resistance in 
some regions. This can be illustrated particularly vividly using the case study of the 
small town of Riace. The local resettlement of refugees in this small town led to an 
ideological national power struggle between a mayor and a minister as well as the 
judiciary at different levels (see section 8.1.6). 

Overall, the aforementioned approaches see new social perspectives for local 
economies, primarily in rural regions and shrinking villages in southern Europe, in 
order to protect their valuable historical heritage from decay (see Bacci 2017 p. 8). In 
addition to such assessments, the author's findings gained during a research stay in 
the Spanish region of Soria are also included in the considerations (chapter 8.1.3). 
Finally, it should be noted that policies for a more decentralized or more equal 
distribution of immigration also exist in other European countries (see Chapter 8.1), 
for example in Sweden (see Parusel 2015) or in France (see Tardis 2019), in 
particular a distribution into small towns. 


Key aspects of good practice 
As far as the good practice of receiving immigrants in peripheral, shrinking 
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As far as the regions are concerned, this thesis evaluates key national (Chapter 7) 
and international!0 publications. The topics to be considered here are all relevant 
forms of necessary infrastructure and transportation aspects. These are relevant 
because mobility in the everyday life of immigrants (especially refugees) in 
peripheral ("rural") areas is seen as essential for their prospects of staying (cf. Mehl 
2021). Accordingly, the accessibility of facilities in these regions is also being 
examined more closely (cf. Neumeier 2019). 

An essential basis for projects in the "Refugees to the countryside" category are 
sufficient educational opportunities and employment prospects (see 
Aumüller/Gesemann 2016). Many other "ingredients" for a successful policy in this 
direction are also mentioned, such as better recognition of educational qualifications, 
especially in light of the shortage of skilled workers in the target regions (cf. Schader 
Foundation 2011 p. 38). Overall, social infrastructure in the target regions mentioned 
is highlighted as relevant and particularly criticized, also independently of issues of 
immigration, closures of schools and other educational institutions in such areas 
(Veciana et al. 2020 p. 36). 

In Germany in particular, the issue of brain drain also plays a role in immigration 
policy. The outflow of "human capital" from poorer countries of origin leads to 
problems there (cf. Cervantes/Guellec 2002 p. 41; Oberndörfer 2007 p. 7); and 
consequently, the issue is taken into account in the recruitment of skilled workers (cf. 
Deutscher Bundestag 2019; BMG 2019). 

For Germany, other factors for good practice in the target regions are also 
highlighted, such as the great importance of civic engagement and an active civil 
society in the reception process (see Kleiner/Klärner 2019; Berlin-Insti- tut/Wüstenrot 
Stiftung 2019 p. 68; Gesemann/Roth 2016). However, participation, transparency and 
traceability of state action are also important in this context (cf. Siegert 2015 p. 24ff), 
as is the involvement of immigrants themselves in the integration process (cf. 
Gesemann et al. 2017 p. 4). Overall, it is often emphasized that a good integration 
policy can make rural areas sustainable in this sense (see Süß 2011 p. 7-9). 


Infrastructure, economy and employment 

In view of the significant locational disadvantages of shrinking, peripheral regions 
(see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019), this paper discusses the 
possibilities of state control to support economic development. The focus is on 
adapted strategies for the economy and work, including in the form of 
unconventional models such as new approaches for home office workplaces. New 
perspectives and opportunities are also seen for this type of job overall (cf. Ahlers et 
al. 2021). The Berlin Institute / neuland21 (cf. 2019) discusses home office work models 
specifically for peripheral areas, here 


10 See Chapter 8 for Europe - and Chapter 8.2 for Canada. 
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but not explicitiy in connection with immigration policy issues. There are no 
contributions in the literature in this regard to date and the topic is therefore 
examined in more detail through a survey as part of this work with regard to 
acceptance by employers and potential in the service sector (see chapter 9.3 and 
working paper Stark 2022b). The results show that the majority of the service 
companies and organizations surveyed are open to a model in which immigrants live 
in peripheral locations away from the company location and work in an exclusive 
home office model. Correspondingly large potentials for the number of such jobs can 
be derived. 

Special measures are necessary for a decentralized immigration policy, including in 
the areas of urban and spatial planning, social infrastructure and the real estate 
industry. Specifically, such issues are of importance when it comes to the differing 
housing needs of immigrants (cf. Grau et al. 1997) or differing cultural imprints in 
relation to social city life outside the home (cf. Herslund/Paulgaard 2021). The 
withdrawal of state activities from peripheral regions, for example in the course of 
privatization, is not considered expedient in terms of such a policy (cf. Frideres 2006 
p. 6ff for Canada). However, such a neoliberal and competition-oriented focus for 
these regions can be found in publications by German authorities (see BMEL 2017b p. 
10ff; BBSR 2021 ).!1 

In this context, alternative concepts such as housing cooperatives should be 
considered, also with regard to their "social return", i.e. positive external effects that 
go beyond the provision of (affordable) housing (cf. Lenk et al. 2010). 

Soft location factors of cities are also discussed, as these determine their 
attractiveness as potential places to live. The importance of soft, people-related 
location factors is often emphasized (e.g. see Pol&se 2020; Florida 2008). However, 
other factors such as climatic conditions (cf. Fonseca 2008 p. 528; 
Herslund/Paulgaard 2021 p. 6ff) or proximity to large cities and a connection to 
families or ethnic trans- national networks are also emphasized (cf. Nolin et al. 2009 p. 
14ff). 

Other concepts for economic development, such as regional innovation systems 
(RIS), are at least briefly examined in terms of their transferability. All of this is done 
in order to examine ways in which the "structural weakness" in the target regions can 
be counteracted. Copying blueprints of ecologically successful regions to promote 
structurally weak areas is not necessarily a recipe for success (see Abe 200412 p. 
276ff). The promotion of so-called industrial districts (lIDs) and other steering 
interventions by economic policy 


11 See: Explanations in chapter 4.3. 
12 Described for Japan, but also meant in general. 
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Although the use of local solutions is seen as a way of solving structural problems 
(Becattini et al. 2009), they are not transferable to any region (for more on these 
topics, see Chapter 9). 


Research questions and theses 

Several research questions can be derived from the outlined overall picture of the 
research landscape and the focal points of this work, which are primarily oriented 
towards gaps in the literature and the discourses on decentralized immigration 
policies. 

Firstly, this would be the question of what kind of system can be used to guide 
immigration in Germany to shrinking regions - based on the individual requirements 
and preferences of immigrants. Further questions are how this can be implemented 
in a transparent and generally comprehensible way, for example with the help of a 
matching system. This also raises the question of what kind of indicators should be 
used here. Furthermore, the question of which incentive systems or instruments can 
be used to successfully promote the voluntary settlement of immigrants in the 
aforementioned target regions on a larger scale needs to be clarified. Finally, the aim 
is also to answer which accompanying measures can be taken so that a more 
decentralized immigration policy can be successful in terms of acceptance, jobs and 
(social) infrastructure in the target regions. The task of this work is to help close the 
gaps in the research on these questions - and to do so with a comprehensive 
international view that goes beyond the boundaries of German discourse. 

It is important to emphasize that the explanations are not explicitly limited to the 
current situation, but are explorative in the direction of overcoming the negative 
developments in peripheral and structurally weak areas through immigration. The 
focus is also not only on refugees, but on all immigrants. 

Analogous to the research questions, three hypotheses to be tested are formulated: 


1. Systematic, decentralized promotion of immigration to shrinking regions in 
Germany is possible and can create new social and economic prospects there. 
This can counteract the downward spiral of population decline, economic 
shrinkage and the dismantling of infrastructure. 


2. Implementing voluntary incentive and matching schemes with a focus on 
quality of life is a suitable approach to convince a relevant proportion of 
immigrants to settle in the target regions mentioned under 1. With regard to 
acceptance 
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The influx of more immigrants can be made possible by the people already 
living in these areas through accompanying measures and the voluntary 
involvement of all population groups. 


3. It is possible to create local employment opportunities and prospects for 
immigrants through economic and infrastructure policies adapted to the target 
areas and new work models. Also with the help of alternative approaches for 
the economy and the real estate market. 


The aforementioned topics are approached from an anthropogeographical 
perspective, with a focus on regional, economic, social and population geography. 
The work has a clear practical relevance, as it also examines the good practice of 
decentralized immigration policies for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Overall, this dissertation is a problem-oriented work, which is also reflected in the 
methodological focus. The focus is therefore not on theoretical discussions of 
migration processes, for example. A mixture of quantitative and qualitative methods 
is used. A large part of the literature work is also based on evaluated primary 
literature, especially on good practice. The geographical focus is on countries in 
Europe and the Federal Republic of Germany, but also on Canada. In addition to the 
evaluated academic literature, many publications from civil society, government 
agencies and, in some cases, media reports are also consulted. 


Structure of the work 

This work can be divided into the following thematic areas: First, it discusses 
methods, the social classification of the topic, historical aspects and the initial 
situation in Germany (chapters 2-4). Then central aspects of immigration policy in 
Germany are presented and explained alongside publications on the good practice of 
decentralized approaches to immigration policies (chapters 5-8). Furthermore, the 
possibilities of economic, structural policy and spatial control of decentralized 
immigration strategies, including possible incentive systems, are discussed (chapters 
9-10) - and in a final section, existing and possible matching systems for the 
individually adapted, decentralized geographical distribution of immigrants (chapters 
11-12). The following diagram provides a visual and more detailed breakdown of the 
structure of this dissertation with its main contents: 
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Kapitel 


I-2 


3-6 


7-8 


10 


11-12 


13-16 


Einleitende Sektionen und Methoden 
Titel, Abstract, Verzeichnisse, Glossar, Einleitung sowie Aufschlüs- 
selung und Begründung der Methoden und des Forschungsdesigns 


Einwanderung und Einwanderungspolitik in Deutschland 
Ausgangslage (inklusive historischer Aspekte), räumliche Dispa- 
ritäten, demographischer Wandel, Diskurse um Einwanderung 
und Integration, Konflikte, Verteilungsmodi und dezentrale 
Ansätze der Einwanderungspolitik 


Gute Praxis dezentraler Einwanderungspolitik in ver- 
schiedenen Ländern 

Schwerpunkte auf: Deutschland, Kanada, Spanien, Italien, 
Portugal, Mittel- und Nordeuropa (inklusive Fallbeispielen) 


Ökonomische Aspekte dezentraler Einwanderungspolitik 

Möglichkeiten einer angepassten ökonomischen Entwicklung mit 
alternativen Ansätzen. Außerdem die Schaffung von Arbeitsplät- 
zen in peripheren Regionen als Grundlage für Zuwanderung 


Räumliche Steuerung von Einwanderung 

Geographische Präferenzen von - und Haltepolitiken für Einge- 
wanderte, Anreizsysteme, Lenkung der Bevölkerungszusammen- 
setzung, geographische Bedeutung von Mentalitätsunterschieden 


Matchingsysteme 

Wissenschaftlicher Diskurs mit Kritik an algorithmenbasierten 
Matchingsystemen, Darstellung entsprechender Ansätze für Deut- 
schland sowie eigener Vorschlag für ein Matchingsystem 


Abschließende Sektionen 
Grenzen der Arbeit, weiterer Forschungsbedarf, Schlussfolgerun- 
gen/wissenschaftliche Bewertung, Literaturverzeichnis, Anhang 


Figure 1: Content structure of this work 
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2 Scientific methods and Research 
design 


In this chapter, the methods chosen for this work will be justified and explained in 
more detail. Limitations and problems in the collection and analysis of data are also 
addressed and discussed. It is also discussed how the selected methods within the 
framework of the research design are suitable for approaching the research question 
and testing the hypotheses (in accordance with Chapter 1) as well as the defined 
research interest as a whole. 

The methods selected are intended to examine the question of how and under what 
circumstances a decentralized immigration policy can be implemented in Germany. 
The following diagram should make it clear that a relatively broad mix of quantitative 
and qualitative methods is used in this work: 


Qualitativ Qualitativ 


Literaturarbeit Forschungsaufenthalt 
Auswertung von Primär- und Sekundärliteratur mit Fokus auf deutschen Feldforschungsreise in die spanische 


und internationalen Aspekten zu Best-Practice in der Immigrations- Region Soria: Mit Diskussionen, 
politik, vor allem bezüglich dezentral ausgerichteter Einwanderung Interviews und Exkursionen vor Ort 


Quantitativ mit qualitativen Elementen Quantitativ 


Daten 


Online-Befragungen Matching 
Fragebögen mit geschlossenen und offenen Fragen g | Gebietskörperschaften und Eingewanderte nach 
& | individuellen und statistisch-geographischen 
= I Kriterien zusammenbringen 
o > 
= | Befragung 1 Befragung 2 Befragung 3 n 
2 | In Deutschland | | Im Ausland Firmen- a ini ar 
= geborene geborene Befragung: = Quantitativ Qualitativ 
= | Personen in Eingewanderte | | Homeoffice- © | GIS-basiert Raumbilder 
© | peripheren/ in Deutschland | | Modelle für “| Rangfolge von Gemein- | | Quantifizierung qualita- 
= | ländlichen eingewanderte = | den bzw. Städten tiver Bewertungen von 
| Regionen Mitarbei- nach räumlichen Attri- Bildern und Karten 
© ter*innen © | buten erstellten 
a = 
© Qualitativ = Quantitativ 
= 
® | Gruppendiskussionen RS Digitale Fernerkundung 
© | Fokusgruppen: In Deutschland geborene Personen © | Umfangreiche Berechnungen von Distanzen und 
11) | aus peripheren/strukturschwachen/ländlichen Re- = Flächenanteilen in Kombination mit statistischen 
< 


gionen und in Deutschland lebende Eingewanderte 


Figure 2: Overview of methods (own illustration) 


A broad spectrum of methods was used, also to minimize the risk of erroneous 
research results. In principle, the mix of methods compared to a purely qualitative 
or purely quantitative approach can also lead to a wider range of topics being 
addressed in the course of the research project (cf. Philip 1997 p. 271). In addition, 
complex socio-political issues such as immigration systems and answering 
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of the issue in order to arrive at viable solutions and conclusions. The keywords along 


which 
points: 


1: 


the spectrum of content of this work is oriented are summarized in three 


Issues of decentralization and spatial polarization: peripheral regions and their 
socio-economic and demographic perspectives. Comparative considerations 
between two paths: maintaining the status quo or immigration of people from 
abroad into these target regions. 


Immigration society: Immigration policy and governance in Germany, Europe, 
Canada and internationally, especially with regard to decentralized policies 
and practical experience in their implementation. 


Matching and incentive systems: Approaches and strategies in this area - and 
related issues of spatial planning. 


The following is a brief overview of the methods used for this work with the 
associated explanations: 


Pr 


Literature work: To record and compare the status of the scientific and 
social discussion on decentralized immigration policies in Germany, Europe 
and other selected countries. The latter especially with regard to applicability 
in Germany. Evaluation of publications on good practice from non- 
governmental organizations, foundations, government agencies, etc. 
Evaluation also with regard to demographic change, structural problems and 
questions of acceptance - especially in peripheral areas. 


Collection of primary data - quantitative: survey of immigrants in 
Germany and people in peripheral/structurally weak/rural regions via online 
questionnaires. Research interests include: Under what conditions immigrants 
would be willing to settle in these areas. Another research interest: Questions 
of acceptance surrounding a potentially decentralized immigration system. In 
addition, a quantitative survey of service companies on the perspective of 
home office working models for immigrants living in peripheral/structurally 
weak regions affected by emigration. 


Collection of primary data - qualitative: focus group discussions between 
immigrants and commiitted citizens born in Germany on the research question 
and to deepen and verify the findings obtained in the surveys. 
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> Field research stay! : Examination of concrete case studies in the Spanish 
towns of Soria, Yanguas and San Esteban de Gormaz in 2021. Informal 
discussions and conversations with decision-makers and experts on site. 


> Use of geoinformation systems: Preparation and use of geodata for a 
quantitative classification of local authorities as part of a matching system for 
immigrants and for cartographic representations. 


The methods listed here are explained in more detail in the following sections of this 
chapter. 


2.1 Literature work 


An attempt was made to systematically evaluate the German- and English-language 
literature on the topic of decentralized immigration policies worldwide. Search words 
and search combinations, which the author searched for mainly via the search 
engines Qwant.com and Google Scholar, mainly included the following terms: 


> Decentralized/peripheral/remote/rural & immigration/migration/immigration 
> Decentralized/periphery/remote/rural & immigration/migration 


> Incentive systems/promotion & decentralized/peripheral/remote/rural & 
immigration/migration/immigration 


> Incentives/support systems & decentralized/periphery/remote/rural & Immigra- 
tion/migration 


Based on the sources found in this way, many other sources were evaluated via the 
respective bibliographies on the above-mentioned topics. Furthermore, journalistic 
publications were also used for some subject areas - especially when it came to case 
studies, social discourse and current developments. 

Due to the linguistic restriction to English and German search terms, there is 
inevitably a certain focus on these linguistic and cultural areas, so that this work 
cannot claim to have recorded and evaluated the essential works on the topic for all 
countries. This 


1 The event took place as part of the study project "International PhD School on Migration 
and Socioeco- logical Change" - with other academics and at the invitation of the 
University of Utrecht (as part ofthe EU project "Welcoming Spaces"). 
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In addition to the search focus, some central regions also emerged for which a 
particularly large amount of literature was available and analyzed: Germany, Europe 
(especially Spain and Italy) and Canada. 

In addition to scientific literature, many publications on good practice were 
evaluated. This was not only done on the above-mentioned keywords, but also on 
general questions of immigration, social and economic development perspectives in 
the periphery, political steering, spatial planning, governance, acceptance and 
possible conflict dimensions. Finally, the evaluated literature focuses on discourses 
on the basic question of which structural changes need to be implemented to 
accompany a decentralized immigration policy. Many of the publications analyzed 
explicitly refer to the consequences of increased immigration as a result of the Syrian 
civil war in 2015 and 2016. However, this work does not only refer to the improvised 
policies of geographical distribution of refugees and rapid action in a crisis situation. 
The focus of interest is rather on questions relating to long-term, well thought-out 
strategies for a decentralized immigration policy. There is a certain gap in the 
literature in this regard, which will be partially filled by our own surveys for this study. 


2.2 Quantitative surveys - general Notes 


Three quantitative surveys were conducted using online questionnaires as part of this 
work. The focus of this data collection was less on capturing the representative 
opinions of the population as a whole and more on collecting and analyzing the views 
of potentially affected individuals. These were people who could be confronted in 
their everyday lives with possible policies derived from this work. The target groups 
for the first two surveys were therefore immigrants on the one hand and people 
already living in regions affected by population decline or peripheral/rural regions on 
the other. In the third survey, the target group consisted of service companies. To 
summarize: 


1. Survey of 278 immigrants born abroad 
2. Survey of 423 people in peripheral/rural areas 


3. Survey of 266 service companies and organizations 


The detailed evaluation of these three surveys is presented in four separate 
documents. 
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(see working papers: Stark 2019a; 2019b; 2020a and 2022b).2 This paper and the 
appendix contain the main results of these evaluations. 

The response rate or response rate in relation to the applications sent by e-mail? was 
4.5% for the first survey, 7.4% for the second and 2.3% for the third survey. These 
response rates are rather low, especially for the company survey. However, approx. 
5-10% of invalid/outdated e-mail addresses must be taken into account. Further 
information on the selection and research of e-mail addresses can be found in the 
appendix (Chapter 2.3). 

The reason why quantitative surveys were conducted is that there is hardly any data, 
opinion polls or in-depth studies on the issue of a decentralized immigration policy 
that could function via attraction systems and matching, at least for Germany. And 
even less has been published on how people born and immigrated in Germany would 
react to such a policy being implemented - and what ideas for implementation have 
been expressed by this part of civil society. 

Technically, the surveys were conducted in the form of online questionnaires due to 
several advantages, such as the fact that they were relatively easy to create and 
could be used to reach a large number of people (cf. Wagner-Schelewsky/Hering 
2019) throughout Germany in a time-saving manner. Online questionnaires can also 
be carried out simultaneously, regardless of the location and schedule of the 
authorj/initiator. In contrast to paper questionnaires, there can also be fewer 
transmission errors if the data is "ready to go" on the server (without having to 
transfer it manually to digital afterwards). However, a key disadvantage of online 
questionnaires is that the relevant technical requirements must be met in order to 
participate (internet connection, internet-enabled device, email inbox), which limits 
representativeness (cf. ibid. p. 788ff). Distortions due to the "digital divide" could 
arise above all in relation to age, gender, income and education. 

In order to capture a broad spectrum of opinions, a large proportion of the questions 
in the first two questionnaires were open-ended, so that in addition to a quantitative 
recording of opinions, underlying views could also be recorded using qualitative 
parameters and translated into quantitative values. 

In terms of the objectivity of the evaluation, the results (with the exception of the 
classified statements from the free text fields of the questionnaires) were not trans 


2 All permanently available at https://archive.org/details/auswertung-fragebogen- 
einwanderung-laendliche-raeume/Auswertung-Fragebogen-Einwanderung-Laendliche- 
Raeume/. 


3 How many people were contacted in each case is explained below. 
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and transferred to other scales.* The description of how these qualitative statements 
on acceptance were translated into quantitative values in the evaluation of the 
questionnaire can be found in the appendix (chapter 2.4). 

In order to check the quality of the questions, a small pre-test was carried out with 
people from the author's personal environment. The questionnaires were then revised 
and optimized in terms of content and style. 


2.3 Selection of respondents 


The basic requirement for taking part in the second survey was that the respondents 
had to live in "rural" and/or "remote"? regions in Germany or in 

should live in "small towns". After adjusting for data sets from respondents from 
municipalities and independent cities that do not fall into these categories according 
to the definition below, a total number of 423 valid response data sets remained. 

The definition of what was meant by "remote", "rural" and "small urban" in the 
questionnaire was based on one of the following two groups of criteria: 


1. All municipalities and independent cities that are assigned to categories 2 
(medium population density) and 3 (low population density) according to 
Eurostat (2023) - and which are not a fully urban area or city. 


2. Cities and urban municipalities, provided they have suffered a population loss of 
>10% between 1991 and 2016. 


These fairly simple criteria were chosen, also because the Eurostat and Destatis data 
were available for the municipal level (i.e. much clearer than only for the district 
level). 

Although there is also a "typification of rural areas", carried out by the Thünen 
Institute (cf. Küpper 2016), which could have been used as a basis, ruralness is less 
of a focus in this work than peripheral and structurally weak regions or regions 
affected by out-migration. The other Thünen index of the "socio-economic situation" 
would come closer to this, but was only available for the rural district level (cf. ibid. 
p.21; Thünen Institute 2023) and was therefore not used. 


As called for by Rammstedt (cf. 2010 p. 242). 


These are the terms used in the cover letter and the questionnaires. Where possible, 
generally understandable words were used and technical terms such as "peripheral" were 
avoided. 


6 Control according to Destatis 1992 and Destatis 2018. 
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2.4 Coding of qualitative elements 
of the quantitative 
questionnaires 


The first two questionnaires in particular contained open questions, which were 
subsequently assigned to categories by the author and thus translated into 
quantitative values. 

In terms of the reliability of the results, Krebs/Menold (cf. 2019 p. 491), for example, 
suggest "repeated measurements of an attitude item" for this type of evaluation, 
which should then "lead to the same values". When evaluating the questionnaires, 
the results were therefore run through several times (but not by different people). It 
is therefore advisable to make the procedure for coding responses from the free 
fields, especially the second quantitative survey’ , into categories defined by the 
author transparent. 

Ultimately, such classifications are subject to the subjective judgment of the person 
making the classification, which is why it makes sense to use classification rules as a 
basis for evaluating the open questions. These rules for the evaluation in this paper 
can be divided into four points: 


1. Are positive or negative aspects mentioned first? What is mentioned first is 
probably more important to the person and is weighted higher. 


2. Which words are used? Strongly negative ("difficult", "risky", "pointless" or 
similar) or positively connoted terms ("good", "enrichment", 
"opportunity" or similar) must be strongly considered. 


3. What is the distribution of positive, neutral and negative aspects/words 
mentioned? 


4. How long are the comments on positive aspects and how long are the 
comments on negative aspects for the same person? 


Derived from these four rules for the transfer of verbatim quotations, five categories 
were formed according to which the statements in the questionnaire, which was 
addressed to people living in peripheral/rural regions, were classified. In order to 
clarify which types of statements were assigned to which categories, three examples 
per category are listed in the appendix (section 16.5). In addition, the categories of 
agreement and disagreement are described in more detail in section 16.6 and the 
content-related results for these responses are discussed primarily in section 7.4. 


7 Forthe evaluation of this question on acceptance - see Figure 5 in Chapter 7.4. 
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2.5 Quantitative surveys of immigrants and the 
rural/peripheral population 


2.5.1 Objective and Research interest 


The central research questions behind the questionnaires and the evaluation and 
analysis of the questionnaires were, on the one hand, whether people immigrating to 
Germany would be willing to move to peripheral, structurally weak regions as part of 
incentive systems - and under what circumstances and conditions they would be 
willing to do so. On the other hand, the main question was whether the population 
already living in these regions would be willing to support such a policy and whether 
they see personal and social risks or opportunities in this. 

The first questionnaire was also specifically designed to find out how the immigrants 
surveyed position themselves with regard to different forms of settlement as possible 
places of residence. In this way, it was also investigated how the methodological 
basis for an operationalizable classification of subjective preferences could be 
established. To a certain extent, the questionnaire was also intended to serve as a 
blueprint for how photos could be integrated into a matching questionnaire. 

As many of the questions in the two questionnaires were identical or similar, some of 
the results are compared in this paper. This mainly concerned the questions on 
individual values, a decentralized immigration policy and proposed possible incentive 
systems. However, the focus here was also on issues relating to possible conflict 
dimensions, general acceptance and views on immigration policy issues. 

Roughly speaking, the questions in the sections on values and mentalities in the 
questionnaires were based on Hofstede (cf. 1992), who investigated national 
differences in the mentalities of IBM employees worldwide in the 1980s and defined 
categories to create cultural benchmarks. In the context of this study, these 
categories were used as a rough guide, but supplemented by our own categories (see 
Chapter 11). The questions on values and attitudes to life were asked about 
tolerance, pluralistic attitudes and materialism. Asking about self-assessment of 
certain skills, such as manual skills, could also be important for incentive systems, for 
example in the sense of self-determined redevelopment of vacant properties. 
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2.5.2  Questionnaire design and evaluation 


The first questionnaire was completed on August 11, 2019 - after the participation of 
people who had immigrated to Germany - and the second questionnaire on 
November 7, 2019 after the survey of people who lived in rural and/or peripheral 
areas of Germany. The two questionnaires themselves can be found in the appendix 
in chapters 16.1 and 16.2. 


The question types in both online questionnaires were as follows: 


> Questions with ordinal and nominal response scales, mostly in the form of 
checkboxes; for single and multiple responses 


> Free text fields (without character limit) 


> Photos that should be rated and commented on (only in the first 
questionnaire) 


> Maps on which respondents were asked to mark areas (only in the first 
questionnaire) 


Free text fields, i.e. open questions, were used to obtain a more differentiated 
picture. It seemed particularly useful to capture additional opinions on political 
issues. 

In order to show trends, the results were initially presented using descriptive 
statistics. In a second step, however, various subgroups were also removed from all 
respondents for the evaluation and considered separately. For example, the 
acceptance of incentive systems for the settlement of immigrants was compared with 
demographic or other data in a differentiated manner. However, such comparisons 
were subject to certain limitations, especially as the number of respondents broken 
down into subgroups only allowed statistically reliable conclusions to be drawn in 
some cases. It was also difficult, for example, to establish correlations between the 
mentalities of the immigrants surveyed and their countries of origin, as too many of 
them came from too few countries of origin. Finally, as a rule of thumb in statistics, 
only values of n=30 for a subgroup under consideration are considered a sufficient 
number to describe the equal distribution of a sample (cf. Liang/Ahad 2020). 


2.5.3 Evaluation of the composition of the respondent 
groups and representativeness 


The representativeness of the results of the first questionnaire is limited by the 
composition of the respondents. Although there were people among them 
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from 72 different countries, but sorted by world region, the largest block came from 
the Middle East (46% in total - and 20% from Syria alone). This does not reflect the 
composition of immigrants living in Germany very well.® 

The focus on refugees among the participants in the first survey? was not intended, 
but was probably related to the author's search strategy of scraping for email 
addresses on the open internet. The relative topicality of the influx of refugees, which 
peaked in 2015 and 2016, resulted in a high presence of initiatives, associations and 
networks in this area until 2019, which was still noticeable at the time of the search 
for email addresses. 

The second survey of people in rural and/or peripheral areas also showed a limitation 
in terms of representativeness, in that only around half of the respondents came 
from municipalities and cities that had either shrunk considerably or grown slightly 
(up to +10%) since 1991. The other half of the interviewees came from 
peripheral/rural regions with medium to strong growth. It would have been desirable 
to have a larger proportion of people from communities that have been negatively 
affected by demographic change and are structurally weak. It should also be noted 
that 37% of respondents came from the federal state of Baden-Württemberg, which 
only accounts for 13% of the total German population. Lower Saxony had a share of 
15% in the survey compared to a share of just under 10% of the total population 
(figures: see bpb 2020a). This imbalance will have been partly due to the fact that 
large parts of these two federal states are very rural or less characterized by a dense 
urban network (in contrast to other large federal states such as North Rhine- 
Westphalia or partly Hesse). It must also be taken into account that no respondents 
from the city states of Hamburg, Bremen and Berlin were included (as they are very 
urban and growing places and were generally excluded as regions of origin for 
respondents). This means that the weighting of these territorial states in the 
corresponding question should be higher than their weighting of the population share 
within the Federal Republic anyway.!° 


The age structure of the respondents was very different in both quantitative surveys. 
The immigrant respondents tended to be young; 62% were under 35 years old and 
38% over 35. The average age here was just under 35 


8 The largest group of foreigners living in Germany come from EU countries. And immigrants 
from Turkey, for example, make up a larger group of immigrants overall than people from 
Syria (bpb 2022a). 


9 61% of respondents had come to Germany after 2010 and 45% since 2016. Older 
immigrants who came to Germany between 1950 and 2000 made up 20%. 


10 Further explanations can be found in the Stark 2019b working paper. 
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(median 32). Respondents living in rural/peripheral regions were significantly older - 
with a proportion of 33% under 35 and 66% over 35.1! 

It must be taken into account here that the city states were included in the survey of 
immigrants, but only respondents from rural states were included in the second 
survey. The average age there is higher on average (see Statista 2023; bpb 2020c) 
than in the growing regions and metropolitan areas, which also include the city states 
of Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. In addition, the average age of immigrants (and 
people with a migration background) in Germany is much lower than the average age 
of the native German population (cf. bpb 2022b). The bias in age in relation to the 
two surveys is therefore ultimately less critical in terms of the comparability of the 
two groups. The difference in the average age reflects the demographic realities. 


2.6 Evaluation of preferences on cards 


In one part of the first questionnaire, individual preferences were surveyed using 
visual representations, i.e. maps. This was also done with the aim of testing such 
assessments for use in a matching system. The idea was that immigrants could use 
such a system to make a self-assignment for preferred places of residence. 
Self-localization was carried out in the questionnaire both for a map of Germany and 
for a fictitious map representation of a neutral-abstract geographical area. In the 
case of the fictitious map, respondents were to be less influenced by prefabricated 
spatial images in their choice of preferred residential locations in order to express 
their underlying geographical preferences more strongly. In other words, preferences 
that are less influenced by pragmatic considerations, such as already having a job in 
a certain city or having family members living in a certain place. The aim was also to 
find out the proportion of respondents who would choose peripheral and/or rural 
areas as their preferred place of residence. It was important for this question that not 
only the strongest preference, but also a second choice location was recorded. The 
background to this approach was the consideration that most people do not just have 
one place where they would like to live, but that immigrants in particular could have 
a somewhat broader view of their choice of residential location - also beyond current 
individual constraints. 

Respondents were asked to select their preferred (numbered) zones on the fictitious 
map. On the map, the questionnaire indicated the signatures of small, medium and 
large 


11 The average and median cannot be stated here, as the age (in contrast to the other 
questionnaire) was recorded using age groups in an ordinal scale. 
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towns and cities as well as a coast in the north and one in the south. In addition, 
easily recognizable spatial elements, especially transport routes, inland waterways 
such as rivers, lakes and mountains, were visible. The map was compiled from set 
pieces of actual geodata from Open-Streetmap and GADMI!? in such a way that no 
actual regions, coastlines or spatial elements could be identified. The spatial 
elements were distributed at different densities on the map in order to approximate 
the appearance of an actual country. 

The results of this part of the survey are explained in more detail in chapter 10.2. 
From a methodological perspective, it should be noted at this point that, in 
combination with the comments, it was possible to identify central groups of 
preferences from the selection of zones on the maps. With the help of this approach, 
it is possible to roughly work out whether the respondents prefer urbanity, a high 
density of settlements, a central location or rather rurality/proximity to nature, 
mountainousness/flatlands or proximity to the sea. In addition to the self-assignment 
to zones on the fictitious map, an assignment on a real map of Germany was also 
part of the survey - also with a first and a second preference.!? 

Finally, it should be noted that this method can also be used to record spatial 
preferences, for example for proximity to certain conurbations, types of landscape or 
geographical locations, by means of a simple, text-based question in a questionnaire. 
Such a question has fewer methodological pitfalls, as when selecting preferred 
regions on a map, it is not always entirely clear which spatial characteristics or 
geographical conditions led to the selection of one or other zone as preferred and in 
what proportions. The informative value of recording preferences according to the 
checkerboard-like fields laid over the map of Germany is therefore rather limited.!* 
Finally, with regard to the visual evaluation of maps, it should be noted that this 
method is associated with a number of inaccuracies and uncertainties. At least in the 
form in which it was used in the survey, it may be too imprecise and too difficult to 
operationalize for use in a mapping system. 


12 See also the notes on geodata in section 16.11. 
13 The 1st choice was given 100% weighting, added to the 2nd choice of a preferred zone - 
with 80% weighting. 


14 See illustration on page 226: For example, field 7, which is close to Berlin in the east and 
includes Potsdam, which is close to Hanover in the west and includes Magdeburg in the 
southern center. 
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2.7 Evaluation of preferences based on 
photos/location images 


2.7.1 General Notes 


Another part of the first questionnaire consisted of evaluating photos of different 
places and types of landscape. These specific appearances were to be made 
measurable in the form of geographical attributes. How this can be done is described 
in this chapter. 

First of all, analogous to the procedure in this work, some examples from the 
literature are given in which people were interviewed on the basis of photos with a 
spatial reference and this information was operationalized and statistically evaluated. 
Photo-based surveys were carried out by Walker/Ryan (see 2008), for example, with 
the aim of analyzing emotional and psychological connections between people and 
places as well as landscape types. This was done specifically with the help of a 
questionnaire and 24 photos of landscape scenes. In this survey, it was also 
determined to what extent certain spatial attributes such as natural features (forests, 
bodies of water, etc.) or certain man-made image content (building types, 
infrastructure) changed the respondents' assessment (cf. ibid. p. 145). In another 
survey by Cheng/Kuo based on photos, the extent to which certain familiar natural or 
man-made spatial elements in photos of unfamiliar places had an influence on the 
evaluation of the place images was also investigated. Emotional categories such as 
familiarity or feelings of belonging were made statistically measurable and 
comparable here (cf. Cheng/Kuo 2015). In a similar study, Barroso et al. came to the 
conclusion that a survey based on photos is a suitable tool for examining individual 
preferences for landscape types. According to their conclusion, this approach can be 
used to draw attention to certain aspects of land cover and landscape features in the 
questionnaire (cf. Barroso et al. 2012). 

There are also similar studies on the aesthetic perception of architecture (e.g. Coburn 
et al. 2019). This also played a role in this study and in the first questionnaire (see 
the following chapter). Finally, in a survey of refugees in rural areas conducted by the 
Thünen Institute (see Kor- del/Weidinger 2017 p. 48), respondents were asked to rate 
aerial photographs of residential locations with brief explanations. As a result, the 
authors note that they themselves would "critically assess" the validity of the results 
of this part of the survey, as different cultural understandings of settlement 
structures must be assumed. 
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2.7.2 Operationalization of the recording of 
spatial attributes via photos of sites 


How the evaluation of photos and images of places is presented for this work (see 
working paper: Stark 2019a p. 25ff) is shown using 14 photographic representations 
of places. As an example, two places are shown below with the ratings from the 
survey of immigrants: 


Ad) Ort 1: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


42 


58 
m sehr gut 
u gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
snicht gut 


4m) Ort 10: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


18 


u sehr gut 
u gut 
neutral 
u weniger gut 
B nicht gut 


Figure 3: Examples of visual evaluations of places (own illustration) 


The left-hand side of the figure shows the average ratings by the immigrant 
respondents in diagrams and the right-hand side shows the photos/location images 
themselves. The exact evaluation results from the survey for the 14 photos of the 
location types can be found in the appendix.!? 


15 Townscapes including assessments from the survey: Chapter 16.7 Allocation to spatial 
attributes: Chapter 16.8. 
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The question arises as to how the evaluation on a scale from "not good" to 

"very good" (1-5 points), it is possible to deduce which spatial preferences the 
individual respondents have in general. Such a transfer of the evaluation into a 
preference system along different spatial attributes could, as already mentioned, be 
important for a matching system for immigrants, for example. In other words, 
immigrants could be asked to rate their preferences for certain types of places and 
landscape elements on the basis of photos in order to "match" them with regions in 
Germany in a further step, i.e. to provide them with suggestions for suitable places to 
live based on their ratings. 

In order to operationalize the evaluations of the townscape, this study examined in 
detail how the townscape or photos can be assigned attribute values ranging from 
"very weakly pronounced" (O points) to "very strongly pronounced" (10 points). This 
was done along the attribute categories listed in the following diagrams:!6 


Bild von Ort 1 aus Ort 10 Bild von Ort 10 aus 
Fragebogen _ Fragebogen 
> 
Bewertung von 
Raumkategorien 
g Bewertung von 
(1-10): ä 
Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich . 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ TS Ländlich 
Modern Naturnähe Fr 
Modem / N p „\, Natumähe 
= + - 
Traditionell Meer | . B . | 
Traditionell \ ' $ Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland u Pr 
@ Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 Hügelig/Bergig u Binnengewässer 
© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon 10 Binnenland 
© Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 
innen ——$-von6 


Figure 4: Operationalization of spatial attributes (own illustration) 


To explain the categories for spatial attributes shown in the diagrams, it should be 
noted that the main focus here is on aspects relating to quality of life and preferred 
living environments. The categories/spatial attributes were roughly derived from the 
results of the survey of immigrants (see working paper: Stark 2019a) along the 
answers to the open questions on the place of residence. 


16 These are explained in more detail in Chapter 10.2 and Chapter 12.2. 
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pictures. 

The classification of the sites (0-10) was initially carried out by the author himself; in 
order to achieve greater reliability, 20 people were also consulted in a second step, 
who also classified the 14 sites/photos according to these attributes.!? In concrete 
terms, this means that they were sent the list of spatial attributes defined by the 
author as well as the 14 photos digitally and assigned values from 0-10 points to 
each of these photos for all the attributes mentioned. Subsequently, an average 
value was calculated from all attribute assignments for the sites in order to obtain a 
more objective measure in the end than with the exclusive classification by the 
author. 

The range of mean values for the spatial attribute weightings (e.g. for "urbanity", 
"sea", "closeness to nature" etc.) of all 20 people across the 14 images/photos was 
quite wide. This indicates that the selection of photos did not represent all landscape 
elements in a balanced way, for example, locations with visible proximity to the sea 
were only slightly represented in the selection of photos (see Table 12 in the 
Appendix). Against this background of spatial attributes with unclear meaningfulness, 
a standard deviation was calculated for the assignments of the spatial attributes in 
order to find out which of these attribute categories were classified relatively 
uniformly and which differed greatly between the 20 people. This procedure as a 
whole is described in the appendix (Chapter 16.8). 

Regardless of the question of standard deviation, the result for all respondents was 
preference profiles, which were obtained by multiplying the rating of the photos on a 
scale of 1-5 and the attribute values that had been assigned to the photos. This is 
shown in a table for two people as an example. The percentage values show how 
close the respective values are to the maximum. The maximum (100%) stands for 
the highest preference within the group of respondents and 0% for the lowest 
preference compared to the other respondents: 18 


Table 2: Example geographical preference profiles 


"Concret 
Modern e 
architect 
ure" 


Urban/ Inland Inland Hilly/ Tradit 


Sea 


Urban i waters land Mounta iona 


inous 


Person A 52% 81% 78% 70% 70% 60% 72% 74% 44% 32% 
Person B 16% 71% 57% 42% 43% 33% 51% 43% 17% 16% 


The table shows how two people are rated on the basis of their positive or negative 
rating. 


17 This was a selection of people who had agreed to take part in further interviews in the 
quantitative surveys. 


18 The data, including the numerical image ratings on which they are based, as well as the 
comments on the ratings, can be viewed online using a spreadsheet file (working paper: 
Stark 2020c). 
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The higher the percentage values in the questionnaire, the stronger the preference 
for the respective attribute category. The higher the percentage values are!? , the 
more pronounced the people's preference for the respective attribute category. 

It should be noted, however, that the 14 sites used in the questionnaire do not 
represent a complete selection of landscape and site types in Germany. In the course 
of adopting such an evaluation system for an actual matching system, considerably 
more effort might have to be made, with many more photos of different types of 
places and landscapes as well as many people carrying out a preparatory comparison 
of the attribute evaluations for the calculation of the standard deviation. In any case, 
this would have to be done under the premise that all possible types of sites and 
landscapes should be recorded with the photos. This work is primarily concerned with 
using such representations of places to distinguish rural from urban areas, for 
example. 

Overall, the question must be asked for which attribute categories it makes sense to 
ask about them using photos. Finally, categories such as "mountainousness", "flat 
land" or the presence of watercourses could also be asked in a questionnaire using 
text questions. Finally, it should also be noted that subjectivity also plays a role in the 
evaluation of photos, which can only be quantified to a limited extent. The 
atmosphere of a city, a street or a hill with houses cannot be precisely coded.?° 
Another shortcoming of the method is that there were respondents who rated all 
places equally positively or negatively. For these people, it is difficult to make a 
statement about their preferences. Personality traits and/or emotional moods 
therefore also play a role, making operationalization difficult. 

In this work, the explorative approach described above is used to try as far as 
possible to make this method practically applicable, also in order to explore 
multimedia possibilities for such a classification of visual representations. In the end, 
however, the basic question cannot be fully answered as to whether the effort 
involved outweighs the possibly limited added value for a matching system, or 
whether querying these categories or individually preferred geographical features via 
a pair of questions in a simple questionnaire is not sufficient. 


19 Relative to the other values for this particular person. 


20 On the other hand, recording data via a text question in a questionnaire is also not exact, 
because people imagine very different things under attributes such as "rural" or 
"concrete architecture", judging by the comments in the questionnaire (working paper: 
Stark 2019a). 
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2.8 Quantitative survey of 
service companies 


The third survey "Working models for immigrants in the home office / in mobile work" 
in the context of this work was conducted with the aim of finding out whether 
companies and organizations operating in the service sector would be prepared to 
employ immigrants living in peripheral regions of the Federal Republic in purely 
home office models?! - and under what conditions or on what terms they would be 
willing to do so. 

The survey was conducted from 5 June to 6 July 2022 and a total of 266 companies 
and organizations took part online.?? The results of the survey can be found primarily 
in chapter 9.3 (and in detail in the working paper: Stark 2022b).23 

The reason why the survey of companies in the service sector was necessary from 
the author's point of view is that the topic of workplaces that are predominantly or 
exclusively set up in the home office has only been widely discussed in public since 
2020 with the COVID-19 pandemic; also in science, for example by Bock-Schappelwein 
et al. (see 2020 p. 535) and Hansl- maier/Kaiser (see 2021 p. 36). At this point in time, 
there were very few studies on the general willingness of employers to hire 
employees in pure home office models. 

In particular, however, there was a crucial gap in the question of whether employers 
in Germany would be prepared to specifically employ immigrants in home office 
working models, even if the place of residence where the work is carried out is quite 
far away from the company location. There were also no extensive publications on 
the question of whether it would be possible to counteräact the population decline 
through such work models. 


28:1 Determination of contacts and Response 


With the help of a search in publicly accessible databases and the downloading of 
addresses by scraping?* , 11,794 e-mail addresses of companies and organizations 
were found. 


21 Note on language: The word "home office" is used in this context to refer to different 
variants of mobile working or working from home, and should therefore be understood in 
a general sense. 


22 The participating companies/organizations were predominantly small to medium-sized - 
with the largest group between 10 and 49 employees (43%) and a good third with 50-199 
employees (35%). The groups 200-999 (16% of respondents) and 1,000-9,999 (6%) were 
less represented. Large companies with over 10,000 employees did not take part in the 
survey. 


23 The questionnaire itself can be found in the appendix (Chapter 16.3). 


24 As the legal nature of scraping is a gray area, the main databases for the addresses are 
not mentioned here. 
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organizations active in the service sector were identified. These were contacted in a 
further step. The industry categories on which the research focused were limited to 
these areas: 


> Advertising, media, PR, graphic design 
> Engineering services, planning 


> Business-related services such as personnel services/temporary 
employment agencies, consulting firms, tax advice 


> IT support, software development, web design 


y 


Financial services, banks 


> Various service providers such as travel companies/travel agencies, retail 
companies (not focused on branches with end customers), non- 
governmental organizations 


> Public service, educational institutions, authorities 


Some service sectors that only or predominantly work in close contact with people on 
site (social institutions, schools, hospitals or chain stores) were not included in the 
survey for this study. The research for contact data focused on companies and 
organizations with a high potential for home office arrangements.?? According to 
Bock-Schappelwein et al., the home office potential for employees (for part, not all of 
their working hours) in many service industries26 was around 60-90% - and across 
all industries, depending on the federal state (in Austria) between 40% and 50% 
(Bock-Schappelwein et al. 2020 p. 535-536 according to Statistik Austria ).27 


The quantitative online questionnaire contained both predefined answer options and 
free text fields in order to obtain additional qualitative, more precise information, 
criticism and comments regarding the question (working paper: Stark 2022b). As can 
be seen in the appendix (Chapter 16.10), the response rate of completed 
questionnaires, sorted by federal state, roughly corresponded to the population 
distribution of the Federal Republic of Germany. Only the service centers Berlin and 
Hamburg were (as expected) more strongly represented in proportion to the 
population compared to the large federal states. The distribution of Bran- 


25 Roughly based on, among others: Bock-Schappelwein et al. (2020). The focus was on 
service companies. Industrial companies, for example, were not included. 


26 Sectors: Information/communication, scientific and technical services, education, finance 
and insurance, real estate, administration and energy supply. 


27 Statistics Austria: "Organization of work and working hours. Module of the 2015 
Labor Force Survey". Vienna 2016. 
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The number of participants was in line with the author's expectations, especially the 
fact that companies from the IT sector were strongly represented. 

As already mentioned, the response rate was rather low at 2.2%. For some sectors, 
however, a sufficientliy high number was ultimately collected, so that it can be 
assumed that the results are meaningful for these sectors. Although the number of 
completed questionnaires (266) does not allow the results to be described as 
representative, the author believes that this is a relevant exploratory sample that 
allows conclusions to be drawn about the whole. Even if slightly different values were 
to emerge in a representative survey, the conclusion remains that there is a 
considerable potential of jobs for the proposed working model.28,29 


2.9 Focus groups- Discussions 


Four group discussions were conducted, each with between two and five participants 
plus a moderator (the author of this paper). A total of 14 people plus the moderator 
were involved in the discussions.? The duration of each group discussion was around 
1.5 hours. 

The format of the (focus) group discussion was chosen to reflect opinions from 
society, primarily from citizens or residents in Germany who either deal with the topic 
of migration in practice and/or were born abroad and immigrated. The most 
important selection criterion for the choice of participants in the group discussions 
was therefore personal involvement and expertise in the civic-social sense. 

It can be assumed that this selection was affected in this way, as the people had 
initially been contacted by the author for the quantitative studies, unbeknownst to 
them, and had then completed a questionnaire in full and also ticked the box 
indicating that they wished to be contacted further, in order to make themselves 
available for a more detailed discussion in their free time a year and a half later. The 
participants in the discussion were predominantly highly qualified and/or socially 
interested and committed and had a positive attitude towards immigration. The 
group discussions and the expert opinions expressed in them were therefore a good 
complement to the quantitative surveys, also for verifying and deepening the results 
and for collecting data. 


28 Exactly how high the potential is across all sectors would be a very extensive and complex 
research project in itself, which cannot be carried out within the scope of this dissertation. 


29 The main results of the survey can be found in Chapter 9.3. 


30 By country of birth in the following composition: USA 4x / Canada 2x / Switzerland 1x / 
unclear 1x / Germany 6x. 
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The aim is to develop further ideas for the feasibility of the proposals put forward for 
discussion. 


The group discussions took place online, which was primarily due to the risk of 
infection during the COVID-19 pandemic. The browser-based video telephony 
software BigBlueButton was used.?! The discussions were structured as follows: First 
an informal welcome, conversations and small talk, then a short round of 
introductions, followed by the presentation of the three in-depth discussion 
questions?? and the main part of the discussion in between each question. The 
author/moderator tried to hold back verbally and only intervene in an explanatory or 
guiding manner in the event of ambiguities or a deviation from the topic. The 
knowledge gap that was to be closed by conducting the focus group discussions as 
part of this work consisted of deepening the findings and the discourses outlined in 
the quantitative surveys of the two target groups of immigrants and people "living in 
rural/peripheral regions". 

In line with the assumption that artificially composed so-called "ad hoc groups" are 
more open and more open to discussion than "real groups" in which the members 
also know each other outside of the group discussion (cf. Wagner/Schönhagen 2009 
p. 298), groups of people who were unknown to each other were put together for the 
discussions in the context of this work. 


2.9.1 Discussion ofthe methodology 


There are extensive treatises in the literature on the method of group or focus group 
discussion with more or less precise expectations as to how or in which exact 
analysis steps the evaluation of the transcript should take place. There is not "the 
group discussion", but many different variants of this methodology, depending on 
which rules are set for the discussion, how what is discussed and how the whole thing 
is evaluated or documented (cf. Kühn/Koschel 2018 p. 15). 

The term "focus groups" originates from the field of market research, 

"Group Discussions" from the English-speaking world and the "Group Discussion 
Procedure" from the German-speaking world (see Bohnsack/Przyborski 2007 p. 493). 
First of all, it should be mentioned that the term "focus group discussion" is used in 
this paper, alternating with the term group discussion as a synonym. 

The list by Vogl (cf. 2019 p. 697), which relates to methodology and summarizes 
important elements for the evaluation of group discussions, should initially be 
relatively uncontroversial. These include: Who took part and under what spatial and 
technicalconditions ;the mention ofthe 


31 Hosted on bbbserver.de and compliant with European data protection law (GDPR). 
32 The questions had also been sent to the panelists in advance. 
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degree of structuring, moderation and group size; the interest in the findings and the 
description of the methodological approach - and finally, how the analysis is 
conducted and how the findings are presented at the end. Breen adds to these 
aspects that the analyses of the focus group discussions should include the most 
important topics, the most remarkable quotes and unexpected findings (cf. Breen 
2007 p.472). 

There is no uniform opinion in the literature regarding the depth to which the 
evaluation of group discussions should be carried out. The sociologists 
Bohnsack/Przyborski (cf. 2007), for example, believe that the methodology is only 
reproducible in its results if it is applied correctly. They reject "only considering what 
is literally communicated or negotiated". In general, higher case numbers of group 
discussions are necessary (30 to 40) so that generalizing conclusions are possible 
with this method (ibid. 495ff). Kühn/Koschel take a similar view with their call for a 
results report for all discussions, which must make "as exhaustive reference as 
possible to the research question" (cf. Kühn/Koschel 2018 p. 176ff). 
Wagner/Schönhagen also believe that simply writing down central findings ora 
"reductive description of the results" is not a sufficient analysis and call for a 
"qualitative content analysis", for example according to Mayring. Such an analysis 
enables a "multidimensional structuring of the material" in order to be able to 
capture the "collective background of communicative action" in a "documentary 
interpretation" or the "interpretative-reconstructive content analysis" according to 
Bohnsack (Wagner/Schönhagen 2009 p. 303ff). Other authors, such as Stimson, 
counter this with reference to studies by the US commercial market and opinion 
research institute Gallup, stating that the institute's researchers were unable to justify 
the high level of effort involved in the evaluation in light of the lack of in-depth 
results. With focus group discussions, it is generally very difficult to deliver 
scientifically viable results that go beyond "rich impressions" (cf. Stimson 1995 p. 
180ff). 

Wilkinson (cf. 19983? ) summarizes that when evaluating group discussions, a 
fundamental distinction can be made between content analysis with systematic 
coding and a strictly qualitative or ethnographic methodology. In the former, the 
occurrences of certain terms or codes are quantified and in the latter, qualitative 
content summaries with direct quotations are created (cf. ibid. pp. 195-196). Nyumba 
et al. emphasize that the ethnographic analysis is purely qualitative and not 
systematic, and that direct quotations from the discussion are primarily used. The 
quality then depends on the author's ability to sort and present themes, discourses 
and emphasized statements. 


33 After: Morgan, D.L.: "Focus Groups as Qualitative Research". Newbury Park 1988. 
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(see Nyumba et al. 2017 22ff). 


Following this discussion of methodology, it can be stated that authors such as 
Kühn/Koschel, Bohnsack/Przyborski or Wagner/Schönhagen seem to pursue a different 
interest in knowledge than the author of this paper in the depth of the application of 
complex evaluation procedures. For example, they use sociological typologies in 
which certain social groups are to be identified in order to uncover milieu-specific 
structures. 

However, the aim of this study is not so much to obtain a complete, representative 
picture of the opinion of the population as a whole, including psychological nuances. 
Instead, new ideas, suggestions and general points of criticism regarding a possible 
de-centralized orientation of German immigration policy will be exploratively focused 
on a specific group of affected people. 

In the context of this work, the evaluation therefore took place without any attempt 
to capture aspects hidden behind what was said. No process analysis or comparative 
analysis was carried out either, i.e. no precise reconstruction of the course of the 
conversation or of individual interrelated contributions. The methodological approach 
of this work is limited to the presentation of the statements, but also in some points 
of disagreement and dis- cussions within the focus groups - along the three detailed 
questions that served as a guideline. In the evaluation, topics and statements in the 
transcript were marked with page references (can be compared with the transcript or 
this working paper: Stark 2022c). 

Finally, in the evaluation of the focus group discussions, the author would like to 
emphasize the very constructive way in which the participants endeavoured to help 
improve the existing problems in peripheral regions and immigration policy in 
Germany in general by analysing the problems and making concrete proposals. 


2.10 Use of geoinformation systems 


Geoinformation systems were used on the one hand to create maps and on the other 
to assign geographical attributes to specific locations (municipalities, independent 
cities), which in turn are important for the proposed matching system (see Chapter 
12). 

In principle, geoinformation systems help to solve problems in the social sciences 
for the real world. These systems are used, for example, for the classification of 
geographical spaces (cf. Ballas et al. 2017), as in this work. GIS-based visualizations 
are also seen as a method in the tradition of explorative data analysis in statistics 
and as suitable for the development of new ideas (cf. O'Sullivan/Unwin 2010 p. 58). 
The 
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The use of geographic information systems in the geosciences allows "intuitive 
recording of patterns and distributions and at the same time offers the possibility of 
communicating statements about maps in a generally understandable way" (Lakes 
2015 p. 1349). In addition, the use of geoinformation systems represents a certain 
unique selling point in the geosciences compared to other disciplines. Such tools 
should therefore also be used in geographical work, provided that it is indicated in 
terms of content. 

The two geoinformation systems SAGA GIS3* and Qgis were used in this work. Qgis 
was primarily used for display and layout functions and SAGA GIS was used more for 
the transformation of geodata, calculations of buffers or distances and for 
intersections of different vector layers. More on this topic of the use of geodata and 
geoinformation systems can be found in the appendix (chapter 16.11). The following 
geodata was used: 


> CORINE Land Cover - CLC (EEA 2018): Raster data based on the EU Copernicus 
Earth Observation System for a classified representation of land cover. 
License: Creative Commons (CC BY 2.5) 


> OpenStreetmap (OSM 2022): Vector data with various spatial elements such 
as waterways, traffic routes and settlements.3® License: Open Database 
License (OdbL 1.0) 


> GADM version 3.6 (GADM project 2020): Administrative boundaries in vector 
format. License: Creative Commons (CC BY-SA) 


> CGIAR/CSI (2018): SRTM raster data for elevation data/georelief in the Geotiff 
for- mat. License: Creative Commons (CC BY 4.0) 


> German Weather Service (DWD 2018a/2018b): Spatial data on precipitation 
and average annual temperatures in Germany 


Open source GIS, OpenStreetmap project, Citizen Science 


With regard to the origin of geodata in general, De Lange, for example, points to an 
increasing social orientation and participation of the population in digitization, for 
example with the use of smartphones. Along with the greatly increased importance 
of the internet for geoinformatics, this trend has been particularly evident since 
around 2007 (cf. De Lange 2020). The sharp increase in the mobile use of GIS apps 
on smartphones, particularly since 2010, is also highlighted, as is the development 
of new open-source software. 


34 This has been in existence since 2001 and is being developed at the University of 
Hamburg's Institute of Geography, among others. 


35 The OpenStreetmap data was downloaded from Geofabrik.de. 
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software in the field of GIS on the PC (such as Qgis since 2002). The founding of the 
"Open Source Geospatial Foundation" is also important here (ibid. p. 2ff). 

In recent years, the free world map OpenStreetmap has developed into a reliable 
and very comprehensive data source that is completed, expanded and corrected by 
citizens worldwide, mainly from mobile devices. The success of the project can be 
seen in the rapid increase in edits since around mid-2007 - from almost zero to 
around 120-140 million edits/changes/additions per month since 2020. At the same 
time, the number of people worldwide contributing to the open world map has 
increased from around 100,000 in mid-2010 to just under 1.9 million in the second 
half of 2022 (see OpenStreetmap 2022). 

After comparison with Google Maps and satellite data in a large number of samples 
by the author, the data quality for the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany 
can be rated as very high for most layers. In particular, traffic routes, settlements 
and administrative boundaries are fully recorded here (which is why many 
navigation systems on mobile devices now work on the basis of OpenStreetmap). 
Furthermore, OpenStreetmap data is used in science and research, as in this work 
or, for example, in Neumeier (2019). 


2.11 Indicators for the matching of individually suitable 
local authorities for immigrants 


Based on the discussion of publications on the topic of the resettlement of 
immigrants (mostly refugees) and various matching procedures in Chapter 6, Chapter 
12 describes our own matching system. In principle, this is a search heuristic for 
bringing together geographical characteristics and socio-demographic framework 
conditions of local authorities on the one hand - and individual preferences and skills 
of immigrants on the other. 

The matching values determined from various matching indicators, for example for 
the consideration of individual preferences, are normalized for all regional authorities 
and ranked between 0.00 and 1.00,3%6 in order to obtain a numerical value or 
matching value for all regional authorities for each immigrant. This is intended to 
indicate the accuracy of the match between the person and the local authority. These 
values, which are assigned to the municipalities and independent cities, are based on 
data that has already been processed, for example by Destatis, the Federal Returning 
Officer and the Thünen Institute - and to a large extent on data that we have compiled 
ourselves based on our own GIS calculations. The indicators for matching are 
explained in more detail in Chapter 12. 

Inthe case of some indicators, such as population development, instead of a 


36 Using the following formula: Minimum of all values of all local authorities minus 
maximum of all values divided by the mean value. 
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A quadratic drop was chosen for the linear drop between 0.00 and 1.00 so that, for 
example, places that tend to shrink are weighted more heavily than places that grow 
slightly or strongly.?” A quadratic drop was also selected for the "proportion of 
foreigners" indicator, for example, as some regional bodies had a particularly high 
proportion of the population (i.e. the gap between the maximum and mean value is 
very large). As a result, lower proportions of foreigners of around 10% with a linear 
decrease only result in very low values on the scale between 0.00 and 1.00.38 

Finally, when assigning values to the regional authorities, it should be noted that the 
matching indicators are defined either as upgrading or downgrading indicators. So 
when it comes to identifying shrinking areas, low, particularly negative values in the 
population growth category increase the matching value. This also applies to 
categories such as "proximity to a specific metropolis" or "proportion of AfD voters", 
where low values (small distance in km; low proportion of voters) increase the 
matching value of the suitability of the respective regional authority. For other 
matching categories, such as "Average temperatures", higher values (in Celsius) 
lead to a higher matching value - corresponding to the individual preference for 
higher temperatures that is thus queried. 

Chapter 12 lists and explains the indicators as part of a proposal for a matching 
system. At this point, some methodological comments are made on various 
indicators: 

Some indicators already calculated by others, such as "building land prices" or the 
"socio-economic situation" (see Thünen Institute 2023), which in turn are made up of 
a series of individual indicators, were not taken into account. Clarity and 
comprehensibility would be difficult to maintain if they were used in a separate 
matching in this work. In addition, some of these indices were only available for the 
rural districts, but not for the level of the municipalities, whereby the rural district 
level would be too imprecise for this work within the matching system, as explained 
below. 

The reason for using the proportion of AfD voters as an indicator of right-wing radical 
and xenophobic attitudes will be briefly explained. The Thünen Institute, for example, 
deviated from this approach and used the number of initiatives registered by the 
NGO "Pro Asyl" as "Indicator 15" in its study on the integration potential of rural 
districts in Germany. 


37 Inthe case of a linear decline, for example, a place with a population growth of 10% 
would be assessed only slightly differently than a place with a decline of 3%. However, 
since it can be assumed that the former has no economic or social problems resulting 
from demographic development, whereas the latter, which is shrinking slightly, does, a 
quadratic decline was chosen. 


38 The value 10.8% proportion of foreigners, which is above the mean value, receives a 
point value of 0.25 (out of a maximum of 1.00) inthe case of a linear drop, but a more 
appropriate value of 0.55 in the case of a quadratic drop. 
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The data is based on a survey of initiatives that deal with refugee work and presents 
these on a municipality and district basis (see Plankl et al. 2016 pp. 55-56). However, 
the data from 2016 is significantly older than the data from the 2021 federal election 
results, which are used in this study in the form of AfD election results as a measure 
of hostility towards foreigners.3° In addition, the pro-asylum indicator shows polygons 
without values for the majority of municipalities and for many districts, i.e. in which 
no initiatives are listed, especially in peripheral, structurally weak and rural areas (cf. 
ibid.). Mehl (cf. 2017 pp. 14-15), for example, uses the number of anti-refugee 
incidents and volunteer initiatives for refugees as indicators in a comparable 
approach, but here only for the rural districts. 

From the author's point of view, the indicator of AfD voters is very suitable in addition 
to the comprehensive availability of data, as the views of this group of voters are 
characterized by "significantly higher" values for right-wing extremist attitudes and 
hostility towards Muslims as well as "devaluation of asylum seekers", "willingness to 
use violence" and "xenophobia" compared to other voters (cf. Schuler et al. 2020). 


Several indices were created from mixed data, such as the urbanity index (see 
section 12.2), composed of the following sub-indicators and weightings: Distance to 
the nearest important city (25% weighting), distance to the nearest town (25% - 
"city" or "town" in OSM)*° and proportion of settlement areas (50% - according to 
Corine). The reason for this composition of the index is that the three indicators alone 
are insufficient to measure what they are supposed to measure: For example, there 
are cities that are heavily characterized by parks or open spaces and tend to have 
the same percentage of settlement areas as agricultural areas. They would therefore 
be considered "not very urban" in the matching. The indicator of proximity to the 
nearest town alone, on the other hand, would be inaccurate, as there are cases in 
which small, peripheral towns are located in close proximity to each other. In this 
case, the urbanity value determined using such statistics would possibly be higher 
than the actual situation. Consequently, a mixed indicator was generated to 
determine the actual urbanity, which comes closest to reality. 

A noise and traffic pollution index was created from the density of major traffic routes 
per km?, also because, according to Kordel et al. (see 2021), peace and quiet is a 
relevant factor for the proportion of refugees in rural areas who will be displaced 
after their residence permit expires. 


39 According to the figures of the Federal Returning Officer (2022). The election results were 
only available for the rural districts and were transferred to all municipalities and 
independent cities, i.e. the polygons within the boundaries of the rural districts, using GIS 
(Qgis) as part ofthe matching indicator in this study. 


40 The spatial elements tagged with "City" in OSM correspond in principle to large cities in 
the broader sense. "Town[s]" are cities that are smaller (OpenStreetmap project 2022). 
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would stay and not move away. It should be noted that the absence of major roads 
and railroad tracks does not necessarily mean more peace and quiet. For example, 
tractors and other agricultural machinery regularly drive along smaller country roads 
in rural areas, which are also very loud. However, as there is no nationwide data on 
noise, the length/density of traffic routes was used as the best possible indicator. 


Proximity to certain locations and spatial elements was also translated into several 
indices/indicators. For example, the proximity to important cities/metropolitan areas 
defined by the author. This is a selection of cities across 

500,000 inhabitants. However, not all of this group of cities are included here, but 
only the important cities - taking into account a minimum distance to the nearest 
important city.*! The following cities were defined as "proximity to important cities" 
in matching indicator no. 2 in matching level 2 (individual preferences): Berlin, 
Bremen, Dresden, Cologne (proximity to the Ruhr area as a whole), Frankfurt am 
Main, Hamburg, Hanover, Leipzig, Munich, Nuremberg and Stuttgart. 

It would have been more optimal to use a routing algorithm for the indicator of the 
distance to seas, cities, etc., as the travel time is a more precise order of magnitude 
than the linearly measured distance ("as the crow flies"). However, the author 
decided against this in order not to make the calculations too complex (the 
computing power required would also have been very high with just under 11,000 
municipalities). In addition, accessibility by various means of transport would have 
had to be taken into account (car, train, possibly also airplane). For a rough heuristic 
approximation in the sense of a matching system, this would have significantly 
increased the complexity with little added value. 

One shortcoming in the approach of recording the average length per km? of traffic 
routes, for example, or the average proportion of natural areas per square kilometer, 
is that municipalities and even more so rural districts are not evenly distributed 
geographically. For example, one half of the area may be very congested and urban, 
while the other half, just a few kilometers further on, may be very close to nature. 
This is why some indices have a more complex structure, such as the aforementioned 
urbanity index. However, the administrative level of municipalities in Germany is 
generally small enough to ensure that there are few extreme differences within the 
territorial units. Moreover, in combination with many other indicators, not every 
single indicator has to be one hundred percent accurate, as it is part of a heuristic 
approximation, formed primarily from the sum of the stated preferences of the 
people being matched. 


41 For North Rhine-Westphalia, for example, other cities besides Cologne are also 
large/important, especially Düsseldorf. However, as both cities are within a radius of 100 
km, the smaller city of Düsseldorf was omitted in favor of the larger city of Cologne. 
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2.11.1 Terminology for matching and multi-criteria 
decision-making models 


There are various terms used in the literature to describe spatial research strategies 
based on defined criteria. For the purpose of classifying the methodological approach 
in this thesis within the group of similar methods, some of the main approaches are 
discussed in this chapter. 

In general, the field of research presented here touches on "computational social 
science (CSS)", which refers to innovative methods and tools that could also be 
relevant to the field of immigration (see Drouhot et al. 2022). However, this term 
does not refer to matching, but rather to its application in the context of network 
models or geodata analyses. 

Some authors refer to geographical decision-making as "Multiple Criteria Decision 
Making (MCDM)" and use it, for example, for criteria-based selection from a set of 
different spatial alternatives along different priorities. With the help of such methods, 
the number of feasible alternative solutions can be reduced. Jankowski (cf. 1995), for 
example, deals with such methods in geoinformation systems, using the term MCDM 
as well as MADM ("Multiple Attribute Decision Making"). When transferring such 
decision aids to the spatial dimension, they could also be called "Spatial Decision 
Support System" (SDSS) (ibid p. 251ff). 

Other authors speak of "multi-criteria decision analysis with fuzzy models", which is 
helpful for spatial planning and planning policy (see Mijani et al. 2021 pp. 663-664) - 
or use the terms "Fuzzy Multiple Attribute Decision Making" and "Group Decision 
Making under Multiple Criteria-Methods and Application". Chen et al. describe two 
dozen such "fuzzy ranking" methods. The sense of a 

"Fuzzy set theory" is used to solve problems in which the determination of activities 
or observations is imprecise, vague and uncertain. It is also possible to use these 
methods to calculate a graduated affiliation of objects to different sets (cf. Chen etal. 
1992 p. 42). In this work, a decision is made on the basis of geographical and 
individual matching indicators. However, the assignment of the affiliation to one or 
the other 

"Set" is irrelevant because, for example, a gradual transition of suitability values 
between 0.00 and 1.00 is used by "mountainousness and lowlands" (and the other 
matching indicators). 

Sänchez-Lozano et al. (2013) also deal with spatial decision-making taking into account 
several criteria (multi-criteria decision making) in connection with geoinformation 
systems in their paper. The authors apply the methodology to the evaluation of 
optimal locations for photovoltaic systems. 
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power plants in Cartagena in the Murcia region of Spain. The criteria/indicators*? are 
selected based on suggestions from the literature on the subject and reviewed by 
experts in the field of renewable energies. At the end, they rank the plots in different 
geographical zones with a scoring value according to the TOPIS decision-making 
process. Here, the proximity of all zones to the score or scoring value of the best- 
rated zone (Positive Ideal Solution - PIS) and the worst-rated zone by score (Negative 
Ideal Solution - NIS) is calculated (cf. ibid. p. 547). This procedure is therefore similar 
to the approach used in this paper. 

Other authors want to use such methods to predict migration flows from or to local 
authorities in comparison with spatial modeling - as in the case of Mijani et al. (see 
2021) along 23 demographic, economic, social and environmental variables. 


In the context of immigration, the term "matching" is also used in the literature in 
addition to the terms described above. Mostly when it comes to bringing immigrants 
and local authorities together in a promising way, for example in terms of 
opportunities on the labor market (e.g. see OECD 2020). In some countries, software 
is used here whose function is described as follows:*3 


"Annie MOORE, a software working with artificial intelligence. It uses a 
technique of complex computer-based tools to match refugees with a place 
that suits their needs and abilities" (University of Oxford 2018) 


The software is called "Matching for Outcome Optimization and Refugee 
Empowerment" and is therefore aimed at matching specifically for refugees.** 
Another, somewhat older example of the use of geographical classifications or index 
creation comes from Townsend et al. (cf. 1988), who created the so-called "Townsend 
deprivation index", which was intended to make spatial-social inequality in different 
regions comparable®> (cf. Ballas et al. 2017 p. 85 ).*6 


42 From the areas of environment/geomorphology/location/climate, with their respective 


weighting factors. 


43 Original text (translated by the author): "Annie MOORE, an Al-powered software. The tech 
uses complex computational tools to match refugees to a given location by their needs, 
skills". 


44 Explanations on this topic can be found in chapter 11. 


45 With assessment categories such as 'households without a car‘, 'households with more 
than one person per room in apartments’, 'proportion of rented apartments in the housing 
stock' and 'people of working age who are unemployed'. 


46 After Townsend, P. / Phillimore, P. / Beattie, A.: "Health and Deprivation: Inequality and 
the North". London 1988. 
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With regard to the multi-level matching system in this paper, it should also be 
mentioned that Plankl et al. examined districts in Germany more closely with regard to 
their integration potential, but did not create an overall index of suitability, but only 
sub-indices for their 15 indicators. The reason given was that "the problem of 
weighting could not be solved satisfactorily" (cf. Plankl et al. 2016 p. 61). This refers 
to the lack of clarity as to which of the sub-indicators should be weighted more 
heavily and which less heavily. 

In this sense, various authors have attempted to establish several criteria or 
indicators in order to create a kind of overall suitability index for municipalities. 
However, such an approach is criticized by Plankl et al. Specifically, this refers to the 
approach of Braun/Simons (see 2015). The criticism is that "it is largely left open 
whether and to what extent different socio-economic conditions have made a 
difference in the respective integration efforts and successes".*7 Plankl et al. cite "work, 
housing, education and health as central fields of integration" (ibid. p. 8ff). However, 
these indicators can only be incorporated into the Ager/Strang integration model to a 
limited extent, as no statistical data of sufficient quality is available in Germany.*® 
The Thünen authors also reject the creation of a differentiated "strengths and 
weaknesses profile" with reference to the risk of "misinterpretation" when creating a 
summarizing index (see Osigus et al. 2019 p. 18). 

Attempts have also been made in the popular science field to create smaller 
matching questionnaires for highly qualified employees to help them find the most 
suitable city (within the USA) in terms of quality of life, social infrastructure, socio- 
political conditions, cultural amenities and working conditions (cf. Florida 2008 332ff). 
In Florida's case, the questionnaire for his proposed informal matching is called "Place 
Finder". He also uses other rankings and indices. He uses terms such as "Diversity 
Index", "Gay Index" or "Melting Pot Index" (percentage of people born abroad) to 
rank cities or regional authorities. The sub-index for 

"Tolerance" is included in its "TTT Index", which stands for the comparative ranking 
of the individual indicators "Technology", "Talent" and "Tolerance" (see Florida 2002). 
Overall, however, this is not about individual matching, but about the comparative 
assessment of the economic performance and adaptability of regional authorities in 
structural change. 


47 The Thünen Institute authors themselves base their selection of relevant structural 
framework conditions on Ager/Strang (Ager, A. / Strang, A.: "Understanding Integration: A 
Conceptual Framework". (From: Journal of Refugee Studies 21(2): 166-191 2008). 2008. 


48 As other Thünen authors also note (see Osigus et al. 2019 p. 171). 
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Another term worth mentioning in conclusion to this chapter is "heuristics as the 
study of search and retrieval strategies as rule-guided action in scientific research" 
(Kleining 1991 p. 197). The term is relevant for this work insofar as "in knowledge- 
based systems [...] heuristics are used as a decision-making aid to restrict the entire 
search space to a sub-area" (Spektrum VERLAG der Wissenschaft 2022). 

Heuristic methods are often considered in the literature in the course of optimizing 
algorithms, such as spatial calculations for navigation applications in geoinformation 
systems (cf. Kamyoung et al. 2015; Huang et al. 2007) or for maximizing the 
coverage of regional services for the population (cf. Tong et al. 2009). Snook et al. also 
show that simple heuristic approximations can be used to find the locations of 
offenders just as well on average as using an exact mathematical-geographical 
system ("Dragnet"), which works with historical data from US authorities and 
calculates the probability of the location of such persons (cf. Snook et al. 2002 pp. 
109-111). 

The approach in this work is also in this sense to make the proposed matching 
system as mathematically less complex as possible. No fixed terms such as "Multiple 
Attribute Decision Making", SDSS, TOPIS, NIS/PIS or similar are used, but rather the 
terms "matching heuristics" or "matching system" are used relatively freely. The 
presentation of similar methodological approaches in the literature serves here as 
orientation and classification of the methodology chosen in this work, which is more 
of a heuristic approach. 


2.11.2 Delineation of relevant target 
regions for matching 


A central question in this work is which types of regional authorities, i.e. districts or 
municipalities or independent cities, should be considered as administrative levels. In 
other words, when it comes to defining target regions for immigrants for a 
decentralized immigration policy. 

To answer this question, one could, for example, use existing indices such as the 
"Socio-economic situation" index from the Thünen Institute (see Thünen Institute 2023) 
as a guide and then define the lower third of the worst-performing regional 
authorities as target regions. The Thünen Index evaluates the regional differences 
with regard to various indicators such as "income, employment, health, education, 
housing and public services". The problem with this index, however, is that it is only 
available for the district level and was primarily developed with a focus on rural 
areas.*9 This makes it less 


49 "With the help of the 'socio-economic situation' dimension, rural areas are to be 
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suitable for the structurally weak regions affected by population decline that are the 
focus of this study? - including, in particular, small towns with old industrial 
structures. In addition, as explained in Chapter 12, a more complex procedure is 
chosen by proposing a multi-stage approach to matching. 

Population development is a linchpin for the future viability of regions. Demographic 
shrinkage due to an ageing and emigrating population is accompanied by the 
dismantling of infrastructure and, for example, the closure of schools (cf. Köller 
2013). Fink/Tiemann (cf. 2017 p. 2) also state that 

"Demographyl[/Jemigration" at the center of the problems in their depiction of spatial 
inequalities in Germany. For this reason, the indicator of population development will 
be decisive for the selection of target territorial entities in this study, also because it 
is available for the municipal level. 

It is not possible to determine exactly which optimal limit of demographic growth, 
stagnation or shrinkage should be set for local authorities when it comes to 
identifying "needy" regions for matching with immigrants - or for incentive systems in 
the sense of (voluntary) settlement. If 0% growth is used as the basis for the 
demarcation (for the population development 2011-2016°! ), 33.3% of the 
districts/county-free cities in Germany would fall into this category - i.e. those that 
are stagnating (or predicted to shrink). At municipal level, this would be 50.6% of 
these local authorities at the 0% threshold. The large difference between these 
33.3% and 50.6% shows that the development also varies greatly within the district 
level, i.e. all districts include growing and shrinking or strongly shrinking 
municipalities/cities. A large proportion of the municipalities are shrinking and this 
fact underlines the usefulness of carrying out matching primarily for the smallest 
administrative level of municipalities and not remaining relatively coarse at the 
district level. The latter would be easier, as more official statistical data is available 
for the rural districts (402 territorial units) than for the municipal level (10,773 
territorial units).>? 


There are two reasons why it seems sensible to set the limit for the percentage 
change. 


whether relatively good or less good social and economic conditions exist for the people 
living there" (Küpper 2016 p. 12). 


50 It is astonishing, for example, that the index does not even take into account overall 
population growth (only net migration). 


51 Source: BiB 2016 (not published, raw data made available on request). 


52 The exact number of municipalities in Germany changes quite frequently. Therefore, this 
information on the total number of municipalities does not claim to be exact. In some 
cases, only data for the district level was available for the calculation of matching 
criteria. This data was then transferred to the municipalities and cities that lie within the 
boundaries of the administrative districts. 
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The population growth between 2011 and 2016 for the first matching stage should be 
set at +2% rather than 0%: Firstly, there was a large influx of refugees in 2015/2016, 
with a large proportion of these people being distributed throughout the country via 
the Königstein key. This effect distorts the figures listed to the extent that the general 
trend towards population decline was temporarily weakened. Secondly, eight years 
have already passed since 2016 (in 2024). A review of some small towns that grew 
slightIly between 2011 and 2016 revealed that the population figures in many of 
these towns are now falling. In this respect, these small towns are places that, 
despite a temporary increase in the population of 

e.g. 2% nevertheless have to deal with structural problems. The trend of slightly 
growing small towns has therefore tended to reverse during this period.>3 


53 Samples were taken for Jüterbog, Luckenwalde, Perleberg, Müllrose, Waren (Mü- ritz) 
and Breidenbach (Hesse). 
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3 Spatial aspects of historical 
immigration movements in Europe 


This chapter highlights some historical aspects that are relevant for understanding 
German immigration policy today and, in a broader sense, for approaching the 
question. These include, above all, immigration by the Protestant "Huguenots" in the 
16th century, the immigration of guest workers in the second half of the 20th century 
and the immigration of (late) emigrants at the end of the 20th century. 


3.1 Historical migratory movements in 
Europe since the 16th century 


An examination of the historical immigration movement of the so-called Huguenots 
reveals a number of parallels with discourses on a state-controlled, decentralized 
immigration policy in Germany. 

As a result of the Reformation in the 16th century, people of Protestant faith were 
persecuted and civil wars broke out in France. This subsequently led to a decline in 
Protestantism in France and an influx of these people into other European countries 
(cf. Niggemann 2011 p. 14ff). By 1560, 1.25 million! Protestant Frenchmen and 
women had emigrated, mainly from the south of the country (7.8% of the population) 
(cf. ibid. p. Alff). The destination countries of these people, who were called 
Huguenots at the time, were England, the Netherlands and the territory of present- 
day Germany (or several regions of the "Holy Roman Empire") in roughly equal 
proportions, with a total of around 35,000 to 45,000 people (cf. Mombert 1936; 
Niggemann 2011 p. 45- 

46). 

Across Europe, various types of legislation and edicts were issued in relation to the 
Huguenots, which contributed to the flow of migration out of France (see Flick 2018). 
Information papers were also issued in the target regions, setting out the conditions 
of immigration relevant to the Huguenots. In addition, there were various collection 
points in Europe where they could obtain information and decide on a destination. 
The Potsdam Edict was one such paper, which was printed over 5000 times and 
actively distributed (cf. Niggemann 2011 p. 56). The host regions therefore played a 
very active role in some cases. You could call it early location marketing. These 
approaches should also be understood in the context of the so-called cameralism that 
prevailed at the time, a German variant of mercantilism, i.e. the political-economic 
competition ideology of the time. This paradigm was based on the assumption that 
resources, money, raw materials and people were limited in each case. 


1 With a total European population of around 100 million people in 1650. 
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The cameralists had assumed that there was a need to retain the domestic 
population so that neighboring states could not benefit from such resources. The 
Cameralists, for example, propagated religious tolerance and welcomed the new 
settlers, ultimately also to increase state revenues (cf. ibid. p. 58ff). The Huguenots 
were generally not "poor" refugees, but were seen in many places as welcome 
"human capital" for which there was competition, especially for those among them 
who brought special skills and/or capital with them (cf. ibid. pp. 44-45).?2 The Potsdam 
Edict, issued in 1685 by Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg, which was 
intended to make it easier for the Huguenots to settle in Brandenburg and Berlin? by 
granting them privileges, should be emphasized for the area of present-day Germany 
(cf. Beheim-Schwarzbach 1874). 

Analogous to the incentive systems for today's immigration policy discussed in 
Chapter 10.3, the corresponding systems at the time of the Huguenot migration 
should also be discussed here: The Potsdam Edict called for the use of vacant 
properties ("dilapidated, desolate and ruined houses") in towns, villages and hamlets. 
The edict stated: "They should be restored and put in good structural condition". It 
was also stipulated that building materials and entire plots of land were to be 
purchased free of charge for the repairs and made available to the new immigrants 
(cf. Beheim-Schwarzbach 1874). The edicts also included tax relief and exemptions 
from duties* or at least favorable offers for land and real estate (cf. Nigge- mann 
2011 p. 50ff). 

Compared to today's discourses on the immigration of refugees, there were several 
factors that favored acceptance at the time of the Huguenots. On the one hand, early 
industrial "manufacturists" with their approaches to a kind of early mass production 
were particularly popular among them, and the population losses of the Thirty Years’ 
War contributed to their overall acceptance (cf. ibid. p. 59ff). In addition, French 
culture, fashion and language were extremely popular among the European elites 
and they were "co-religionists". 

With regard to the parallels with today's discourses on socio-spatial segregation, it 
should be noted that the integration of the Huguenots into the host societies was not 
the aim of immigration policy, but rather the establishment of separate enclaves. In 
Germany, the resulting 


2 One could say that this is similar to today's neoliberal focus within the framework of an 
approach that sees people first and foremost as "human capital" (see Stark 2014). 


3 Asaresult, the Huguenots made up around a quarter of Berlin's population between 1701 
and 1705 (cf. Thompson 2011 pp. 221-222). Overall, this immigration movement mainly 
took place in urban areas (cf. Niggemann 2011 p. 59). 


4 Sometimes valid for 10-15 or up to 25 years. 
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These enclaves were not dissolved until much later, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, and the Huguenots were legally/administratively integrated into society (cf. 
ibid. p. 92). 


Another historical example of how the settlement of large numbers of immigrants can 
be successful was the situation in Greece in the 1920s and 1930s. Here, refugees 
were integrated into regions characterized by agriculture. This happened after 
around 600,000 Greek Orthodox Turks, who had been forced to flee their homeland 
since 1923, had to relocate to Greece, which had a population of around 5 million at 
the time. Despite this large number of refugees in proportion to the total population, 
it was possible to integrate the people primarily into the agricultural labor market (cf. 
Kritikos 2005). 

Another related topic is that "migration management" was introduced in Russia in the 
18th century to promote migration, especially of qualified immigrants from Western 
Europe, mostly Germany (cf. Nozhenko 2010). Efforts were also made at the time of 
the Soviet Union to establish a labor recruitment system to support industrial 
development in the country. As a result of this policy, around 28.7 million people 
were resettled to all parts of the USSR in the 19305 alone; from 1933 onwards, this 
also involved incentive systems, specifically with the aim of encouraging people to 
move to the northern and far eastern regions of the country, especially Siberia.? 
Later, it was also common practice in the Soviet Union to distribute people with 
university degrees across the country with an obligation to stay in certain assigned 
regions for three to four years (cf. ibid.). 

Population movements also took place in 19th century North America via incentive 
systems, for example from remote regions such as the Canadian state of Nova 
Scotia: in the 1870s, there was major emigration there - and immigration into rural 
areas of the United States. This development had also been driven by US immigration 
agents, who had been successful in persuading people living in Canada to emigrate. 
The main incentives advertised were higher wages, the milder climate and higher 
agricultural yields in the USA (cf. Kelley/Trebilcock 1998 p. 101ff). 

Another historical phase worth mentioning is the return migration of prisoners of war 
and displaced persons to the heartland of Germany after the Second World War. This 
example also shows that it is possible to integrate a large number of immigrants into 
rural and peripheral areas. In this case, 8 million prisoners of war and forced laborers 
from 26 countries were brought to the core area. 


5 These incentives were called "northern wage supplements" ("severnaya nadbavka"). 
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Germany (see Kühn 2013 p. 48ff). There was also a large migration movement from 
the Soviet occupation zone to the western zones. 

However, it should be critically noted here that the influx of the many displaced 
persons also led to conflicts between the newcomers and the people already living in 
the villages (cf. Wehling/Werner 1978 p. 99ff), partly because the latter claimed that 
their norms should be the standard for living together. The new arrivals, on the other 
hand, had often not integrated themselves into the villages, but rather lived 
individualistically. It was more a case of "living alongside each other", without any 
"communal integration" or even a village community having developed (cf. ibid.). 

The historical examples cited in this chapter show that, despite various hurdles and 
problems, it has already been possible on several occasions to pursue immigration 
policies that have also or especially defined peripheral and/or rural areas as target 
regions. 


3.2 Migration in East and West Germany in the 
form of "guest" and contract workers 


The novelist Max Frisch wrote in 1965 that "laborers were called, and people came" 
(Sandberg 2000). He was criticizing the one-sided and inhumane orientation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany's immigration policy and the view of so-called guest 
workers as mere "human capital" without any cultural rights of their own. 

These immigration policies in West and East Germany and the GDR are explained 
below. Since the 1950s, but especially since the 19605, a total of 2.6 million people 
have come to the Federal Republic of Germany as "guest workers", including their 
families. They came from various countries, primarily Italy, Spain, Morocco and 
Turkey. This influx continued until the recruitment of workers from abroad was 
stopped in 1973. This part of the population initially continued to grow rapidiy due to 
family reunification (see Kühn 2013 p. 53ff). 

In the GDR, there were significantly fewer people who came to the country from 
countries such as Vietnam and Poland. Over the years, 70,000 Vietnamese were 
employed in 650 companies in the GDR, mostly in "low-skilled and unattractive jobs" 
(cf. Enzenbach et al. 20196 ). In total, around half a million people came to the GDR 
during the entire period, most of whom had to leave the country again. 


6 After: Feige, M.: "Vietnamesische Vertragsarbeiter. State goals - lifeworld reality". 
(From: Zwengel, A.: "The guest workers of the GDR"). Berlin 2011. 
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The literature states that the working conditions for contract workers in the GDR were 
very poor and that the treatment of people from Vietnam, for example, was 
authoritarian, including on the part of the employers. The former had hardliy any 
political rights, were under constant surveillance and were always threatened with 
deportation (cf. GTZ 2007 p. 7). Due to the policy of isolation, the experiences that 
the authorities and the population in East Germany had with immigrants were on the 
whole much less pronounced than in West Germany, where "guest workers" could at 
least choose their own apartments and places of residence and formally enjoyed 
individual rights of freedom. 

Many guest workers had come to the GDR with false expectations, supposedliy to be 
able to contribute to the development of their own home country following their 
training in East Germany. However, they were then mainly assigned to the simplest 
temporary jobs, for example in canteen kitchens.?” Those affected also had no 
influence on their contracts or the profession they were to learn. The pay of GDR 
"contract workers" from Mozambique, for example, was also far below that of their 
German colleagues® . In addition, there was a ban on romantic relationships with GDR 
citizens and there were massive obstacles and harassment for the private lives of 
guest workers as a whole (cf. Enzenbach et al. 2019). 

Those contract workers from Vietnam who were not deported were strongly 
integrated into society and today have a clear "East German" identity (cf. Rieker 
2006). The fact that this integration must have been successful can be seen, for 
example, in the comparison between the children of immigrants in the old federal 
states and immigrants in East Germany, where the percentage of children who 
attended a grammar school was twice as high in 2004/2005 (40% instead of 20% in 
West Germany) (cf. ibid. p. 146). On the other hand, the situation of Vietnamese 
"guest workers" from the GDR had been extremely precarious since the fall of 
communism (cf. GTZ 2007 p. 8). There had been a lot of hatred and extreme 
rejection towards them and there had been attacks. There was also a lack of 
appreciation in society for the work they had done in the host country (cf. Enzenbach 
et al. 2019). 


In West Germany, the so-called guest workers were on an equal footing with German 
citizens in terms of social benefits, but still had to live with a wide range of 
discrimination on the labor market, even in the intensifying structural change since 
the 19605 (see Halm 2011 p. 6). The over 


Statements by the Vietnamese-born Mai-Phuong Kollath in: Enzenbach et al. 2019. 


And according to David Macou, one of those affected who is interviewed in the 
documentary, his pay grade was only increased after a letter was sent to the GDR 
Ministry of Labor. However, he was observed by the Stasi from this point onwards. 
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The majority of immigrants working in industry were particularly affected by 
structural change and thus by unemployment (cf. Bender/Seifert 2000). 

Various authors have also reported on xenophobia and human rights violations in the 
working world of so-called guest workers in \West Germany. The investigative 
journalist Günter Wallraff, for example, was very prominent in this regard as part of a 
comprehensive self-experiment, which he described in his 1985 book "Ganz unten" 
(see Wallraff 1985). 


3.3  Spatial aspects around the 
"Aussiedler*innen" since the 1990s 


Spätaussiedler*innen, "Russian Germans" or, for the sake of simplicity, referred to as 
"Aussiedler*innen" in the following, were repatriates of German descent who mainly 
came from Russia and other former Soviet republics and immigrated to the Federal 
Republic of Germany due to their claim to German citizenship. Between 1950 and 
1987, around 1.4 million people came to Germany via this route and a further 3 
million after 1987 - with immigration peaking in 1990 and falling sharply to almost 
zero in 2006 (cf. Haug/Sauer 2007 p. 20). 

New arrivals were distributed across the federal states according to a fixed formula 
defined in the Residence Allocation Act. The quota for the individual federal states 
was based on the Königstein Key (two thirds according to tax revenue and one third 
according to population). Within the federal states, there were further keys for the 
distribution, also based on regional population figures and economic performance (cf. 
Haug/Sauer 2007 p. 23ff). One of the reasons for this distribution was to ensure 
acceptance among the ethnic German population, also with the aim of preventing the 
creation of "ghettos" and social hotspots (cf. ibid. p. 63ff). The authors also 
emphasize the great importance of so-called chain migration, i.e. immigration 
according to a regional pull effect from areas in which family members, friends or 
acquaintances were already living, for example; also because family cohesion was 
strong in this population group (cf. ibid. p. 49). 

In this context, the measure of allocating places of residence was criticized in some 
cases, as parts of larger family groups were assigned to different municipalities in 
some cases. It was also criticized that the Aussiedlerfinnen were restricted in their 
freedom of movement and were not legally equal to the already native German 
population. In the cases of residential allocations against the preferences of (late) 
resettlers, the people concerned had moved away immediately after the allocation 
period had expired. However, in three quarters 
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ofthe cases, the wishes for a specific place of residence were taken into account. The 
most frequently cited reason (88%) for these wishes was that relatives lived there (cf. 
ibid. p. 84). 

In an expert survey, the allocation of places of residence was assessed as positive 
overall, as it helped to relieve the burden on local authorities (cf. ibid. p. 61ff). 
Interestingly, only a minority of 18.5% of the resettlers surveyed were in favor of 
abolishing the "Residence Allocation Act" in the future. Most of the respondents were 
indifferent (53.7%) or had rejected abolition (27.8%). However, it should be noted 
that only around half of those surveyed had been affected by the law in the past or 
were currently affected by it at the time. Among the respondents who had spoken 
out in favor of retaining the law, the reasons were primarily of a geographical 
distribution nature: "Prevention/prevention of agglomeration" was cited by 31.6% in 
first place, followed by "prevention/prevention of congestion". 

"Even settlement in Germany" (24.8%) and in third place "Easier integration" as a 
result of the measure (31.6%) (cf. ibid. p. 82ff). It is interesting to note that the 
people concerned themselves adopted spatial management arguments that one 
would otherwise expect to find in politics, economic geography or spatial planning 
(although this may also have been due to the selection of answers given in the 
survey). 

In the 19905, the proportion of Russian-Germans in some of the rural communities 
surveyed had grown to a fifth of the population. This led to major problems, for 
example when Russian was the language spoken in some school classes, which made 
integration more difficult. Other problems included social envy on the part of the 
Iong-established population, often on the part of the unemployed in these 
communities, when the new arrivals in some cases immediately began to build 
houses (cf. Johaentges 1996 p. 106ff). 

On this topic, Haug/Sauer describe that people who have immigrated since 1990 and 
come from a rural and small-town background in Russia have also shown such a 
preference when immigrating to Germany (cf. Haug/Sauer 2007? ). Opinions differed 
among the experts interviewed as to whether urban versus rural areas were the 
preferred places of residence for ethnic German immigrants. Some of them identified 
a trend towards internal migration from larger to smaller towns (cf. ibid. p. 52). 


9 p.32 after: Wenzel, H.-).: "Aussiedlerzuwanderung als Strukturproblem in ländlichen Räu- 
men". (From: Bade, K. / Oltmer, J. (eds.): "Aussiedler: deutsche Eingewanderte aus 
Osteuropa, IMIS-Schriften). Göttingen 2003. 
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4 Scientific starting position and 
situation in Germany 


4.1 Foundations for immigration and 
immigration policy general 


In this chapter, German immigration policy will also be considered in the context of 
theoretical discourses and the European migration regime as a whole.! First of all, it 
should be noted that around 13% of the population in Germany are people with 
foreign citizenship (Destatis 2023) and the proportion of foreign-born people in the 
EU averages 8% in all countries combined. This compares to 30% in Australia, 29% in 
Switzerland and 15% in the USA (EC 2021). 

The global figures from the United Nations are also worth mentioning. There are 
currently 110 million people who immigrate every year and 35 million who flee their 
homeland. In 2022, 7,000 people died on the immigration routes, almost half of them 
on their way to Europe (UN 2023 p. 33). 

The topic of immigration is studied intensively and broadly across many disciplines 
and evaluated from different social angles. For a basic understanding of the 
interrelationships, some of the key concepts that are relevant to this work are briefly 
discussed below. 

Specifically, various forms and motivations for immigration are summarized 
(according to Kraas/Bork 2012 p. 17ff).3 Firstly, they include spontaneous, individually 
planned and voluntary migration, for example for work or better living conditions; 
secondly, state-initiated and controlled migration; thirdly, forced migration, e.g. as a 
result of natural disasters or wars; fourthly, informal migration. as a result of natural 
disasters or wars, fourthly informal, semi-legal or illegal immigration, for example due 
to economic constraints or persecution in countries of origin, fifthiy seasonal labor 
migration, e.g. for agriculture* - and sixthly migration chains or migration of groups, 
families/households or other communities for individual economic risk avoidance. 
Immigration, adds Cyrus, is often seen as a one-off static process, but is dynamic and 
there are a large number of return migrations, so-called "circular migration" and 
other forms such as "shuttle migration". He summarizes various of these concepts 
from the literature and also refers to the so-called "circular migration". 


1 The term migration regime refers to the bundle of all migration policy measures and 
interventions in politics and society. 


Rounded values. 
Here related to urban spaces. 
And circular migration - e.g. regularly for harvests. 
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transnationalism, in the context of "mobile migration patterns", in which people live 
in complex networks in several societies at the same time (cf. Cyrus 2000). In line 
with this, Bukow calls the assumption of always static immigration between places a 
"sedentarization myth". After all, he adds, there are various forms of human mobility 
beyond what is normally meant by immigration? (cf. Bukow 2010. p. 50ff). 

Cyrus pointsto the broad spectrum of possible forms of integration of immigrants and 
distinguishes between five categories that he defines as relevant: Firstly, immigrants 
who are exclusively integrated into the host society; secondly, "transmigrants" who 
are integrated into both the society of origin and the target society; thirdly, 
commuter migrants who continue to be socially and culturally integrated into the 
society of origin (and only live in the host society professionally, sometimes 
temporarily, sometimes permanently). Fourthly, there are also "rootless" ("marginal 
men") who are no longer adequately integrated in either society - and finally, fifthly, 
community settlers who remain "completely encapsulated in an emigrant colony in 
the host country", i.e. are not integrated (cf. ibid. p. 95ff). 


Many theories from the 20th century have described and explained migration 
movements and dispersion patterns, including quantitative approaches from the 
1970s.° According to micro- and macroeconomic approaches and gravity models, 
migration movements develop along spatial inequalities in wage levels and economic 
performance. It can also be assumed for immigration to Germany that many 
immigrants continue to seek to relocate to prosperous and economically strong 
regions within their destination country or the EU. More recent approaches to 
migration research offer starting points that place greater emphasis on the 
transnational character of migration and its embedding in social networks and social 
and cultural frameworks. In addition to the micro and macro levels of older 
explanatory approaches, there is also the so-called "meso level", whereby a central 
keyword in this context is the "decoupling of geographical and social space" (cf. Haug 
2000 p. 17). This means, for example, that the commuting of immigrants between 
different places of residence often goes far beyond commuting only between the 
country of origin and the country of destination. 

Other buzzwords in this context are "transnational communities" or "global cities", 
which have emerged in the course of such international migration.’? 


5 For example, sequential mobility, such as people of retirement age who regularly 
commute to another country. 


6 Such approaches include, for example, push and pull factors according to: Lee, E. S.: 
"Eine Theorie der Wanderung". (From: Szell, G. (ed.): "Regionale Mobilität. Eleven 
essays"). 1972. 


7 However, this study does not focus on large cities, but on peripheral small and 
medium-sized towns. 
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According to von Schweitzer, an economic approach to immigration includes three 
central "resources" that every person needs at any time and in any place to provide 
for their livelihood: human assets (physical, psychological, social and cultural skills as 
well as opportunities for action), productive assets (monetary, social and material 
assets to generate income) and consumer assets (monetary and material assets, 
rights of use and security for everyday provision) (cf. von Schweitzer 2002 p. 52ff). 
Particularly in the first phase after immigrating to a new country, immigrants have 
only limited individual resources at their disposal. Society must therefore provide 
help for self-help in this phase, for example in the form of an entitlement to work, 
learn and live (cf. BMFSFJ 2010). 

The so-called "livelilhood framework" should also be mentioned in the context of 
these approaches. This is a methodological approach to explainng how households 
develop strategies to make a living by drawing on their own skills and material 
assets® . Within the framework, migration to another location is seen as a possible 
such adaptation strategy (cf. De Satg& et al. 2002 p. 2ff, 159); linked, for example, to 
strategies of money transfers to the home countries in the course of labor migration? 
(cf. Grau et al. 1997). 

The migration-theoretical category of the so-called 

"three Rs" - "recruitment", "remittance" and "return" (see Martin/Sirkeci 2017). 
Recruitment here means that the decision to immigrate is based on work - with 
positive or negative consequences for the country of origin (mostly negative, if highly 
skilled workers emigrate). Some countries are even strategically geared towards 
"exporting" workers (e.g. in certain sectors in the Philippines). Remittances" refers to 
the transfer of money from immigrants to their home countries - especially for their 
families. In recent decades, there has been a strong upward trend in this direction for 
many so-called emerging and developing countries, which see this type of 
immigration as an important source of income. As a rule, immigrants transferred 
more than half of their income back to their home country. Finally, the third category, 
"returns", refers to the fact that immigrants bring new technologies and ideas back to 
their home country as a result of returning home (cf. ibid. p. 315ff). 

Other approaches to immigration worldwide should also be emphasized, such as the 
concept of a "global countryside", which is relevant in the context of this work, 
especially in connection with developments in 


8 This category ("assets") includes: "human capital", social and economic capital 
(resources). 


9 In some cases, migrant workers would even conclude contracts with their families 
for such transfer payments before emigrating. 
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Southern Europe (see sections 8.1.2 to 8.1.6) - with increasing social polarization in 
these regions as a result of globalization and economic deregulation processes as 
well as restructuring in the agricultural economy towards a global market orientation 
(see Woods 2007 p. 487ff). Migration is a relevant factor in this context, as rural 
regions are both the source and recipient regions of/for immigrants. Processes of 
international investment, for example in real estate and agricultural enterprises or 
tourism, are also relevant here (cf. ibid. 492-493). 

Argent/Tonts (cf. 2013) refer to Woods, who have dealt with the "neoliberal" trade and 
agricultural policy in Australia and a globalizing policy for rural areas as well as with 
national programmes for labour migration into rural areas. Such programs are also a 
basis for chain migration processes, i.e. bringing more people from the countries of 
origin. In general, Saunders emphasizes the movements from rural, agrarian areas into 
cities as a major migration movement or central development in the 21st century. He 
focuses primarily on the opportunities of this development and sees the destination 
cities of these population movements as the central locations for a coming economic 
and cultural boom (or an explosion of violence, depending on how negative 
developments are noticed and tackled) (see Saunders 2010). 

According to Ritzen/Van Dalen (cf. 1992 p. 236), international labor migration is 
only possible on the condition of a reliable influx of people as long as salary 
differences are large worldwide. Selective policies aimed at labor migration are not 
as selective as is often assumed, as family members often immigrate with them. In 
this context, so-called decision-theoretical approaches to migration research also 
take into account "soft factors" such as climate and proximity to relatives as well as 
subjective mental maps, which play a role in determining migration destinations 
(Haug 2000 p. 14). 


The explanatory approaches mentioned in this chapter are relevant for this study, not 
least because the approaches discussed for settlement promotion and matching 
systems also focus on quality of life, individual economic opportunities and long-term 
prospects of remaining in the country. 


4.2 Demographic change and spatial 
disparities in Germany 


The following section begins with fundamental considerations relating to spatial 
polarization and demographic change in Germany. 
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draw conclusions. In principle, the reason for the current development is the 
demographic transition, i.e. the transition from high to low mortality rates as a result 
of good hygienic and medical conditions and an increasingly higher standard of living 
- and, in a second stage, a sharp drop in the birth rate to below a population- 
preserving number of children of 2.1 children per woman. The latter development is a 
consequence of improved living conditions, the availability of effective contraceptives 
and better access to education and employment for women. 

Population growth has by and large stagnated since the 1990s (see Swiaczny 2014) 
and the ageing population is another problem that is putting a strain on the social 
systems in general and the pension and healthcare systems in particular. The natural 
population decline is only cushioned by immigration from abroad. 

According to one estimate, economic productivity growth would have to amount to 
0.45% per year in order to compensate for the predicted shrinkage. This would be 
around a third of the long-term annual productivity growth (cf. Börsch-Supan 2004). 
The shrinking number of employees in some sectors is seen as a critical consequence 
of demographic change, but one that cannot be offset by this; according to one 
estimate, this number will fall by almost a fifth by 2035. The ratio of employees to 
the rest ofthe population will develop correspondingly negatively (ibid.). 

In the peripheral regions of eastern Germany that are particularly affected by 
demographic shrinkage, economic development in many areas is also lagging behind 
that of the western German states. This applies, for example, to knowledge-intensive 
economic sectors such as research and development (Busch et al. 2009). However, 
this latter area in particular must be seen as especially important for future 
development. 

As far as shrinkage is concerned, there are therefore major regional differences in 
Germany. Even in peripheral or rural regions, the spectrum ranges from full 
employment, increasing value creation and competitiveness, for example in parts of 
southern Germany (see Bavarian State Ministry of Finance and Home Affairs 2019 pp. 
6, 31) - to areas that are becoming heavily depopulated and at the same time are 
shrinking or stagnating economically. Some localities recorded a decline in 
employment figures of over 70%. On the other hand, places in regions that were able 
to exploit tourism potential due to their location fared somewhat better (see Rogge 
2010 p. 131ff). Overall, rural areas in eastern Germany are particularly affected by 
demographic shrinkage, primarily regions that are far away from large cities. This is 
particularly true for regions in Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania, Saxony-Anhalt and 
Brandenburg, with the exception of the region around Berlin; but also for smaller 
regions in peripheral locations in western German federal states (cf. Kiziak et al. 2013 
p. 
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3110), 

Furthermore, massive job losses in the eastern German federal states after 
reunification had an influence on the development, with a total of 1.5 million 
redundancies between 1989 and 1991 (around 300,000 in agriculture alone) (cf. 
Rogge 2010). The number of people employed in agriculture also continued to fall in 
the years following reunification. 

Matthiesen points to the various effects of a brain drain, by which he means the 
emigration of young people, primarily women and people with higher educational 
qualifications, from peripheral regions in eastern Germany. Primarily old industrial 
towns, especially medium-sized and small towns, are affected here and suffer from 
the outflow of knowledge (Matthiesen 2004 p. 47ff). Young people leave the regions if 
they do not see any educational or suitable job prospects locally (see Berlin 
Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 53). 

In addition, Maschke et al. (see 2020 p. 34) summarize five central aspects of social 
change in rural areas: Poverty and social exclusion, racism, unequal gender relations, 
emigration and gentrification, for example in tourist regions. Küpper/Peters (2019), on 
the other hand, contrast the above statements with the assertion that "neither a 
fundamental drifting apart of the regions in Germany nor a general decoupling of 
rural areas from the development of society as a whole can be ascertained" (cf. 
Küpper/Peters 2019 p. i). They have drawn up 13 indicators to quantify how regional 
disparities have developed in Germany since 2000. However, they qualify their 
statement by stating that "the spatial level of observation" with its focus on rural 
districts should be taken into account when interpreting the results. And that 
"municipalities [within rural districts] generally exhibit a certain degree of 
heterogeneity" (ibid. p. XIV). 

The question of "unequal living conditions" in Germany is also based on the question 
of whether or not there are "dependent regions" in Germany. To this end, a study 
(see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019) evaluates all independent cities and 
districts in Germany according to socio-economic, demographic and structural 
indicators!! and divides them into six groups. These groups are in turn divided into 
three "urban" and three "rural" clusters. Combining the index values of all indicators 
would result in three problematic groups: "large cities with problematic situations", 
"rural regions with isolated problematic situations" and finally "dependent regions". 
In this classification, large cities with problematic situations had medium 


10 According to: BBSR - Federal Institute for Research on Building, Urban Affairs and Spatial 
Development: "INKAR". Bonn 2012. For the underlying raw data, see also: Destatis 
1992/2018. 


11 According to the following criteria: Proportion of the population entitled to benefits 
under SGB 2 ("Hartz IV"), household income, tax revenue per inhabitant, school leavers 
without a secondary school leaving certificate, net migration of young people, 
broadband coverage, supply index for goods and services, health services, etc. 
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index values and the group of regions left behind has the lowest values (ibid. 11ff). 
One conclusion from the analysis is that more and more small towns are losing their 
role in supplying the central local system. There is much more of a process of 
centralization in favour of larger cities. As a result, structurally weak regions are at 
risk of being left behind. They are in a downward spiral, the driving forces of which 
are economic and demographic shrinkage and the dismantling of infrastructure. 
These places are also becoming unattractive for companies and "catching up is 
becoming almost impossible". This applies above all to the regions in the defined 
Cluster 6 of "left behind regions" (cf. ibid. p. 27). In light of the fact that many regions 
are growing and other regions are falling behind, the desired goal or the demand for 
a 

"Creating equal living conditions" must continue to be taken seriously, emphasizes 
Kaltenbrunner (see 2020). However, these efforts would come to nothing if questions 
relating to regional balance and growth were not answered. 


Kiziak et al. (Berlin Institute) see a more liberal immigration policy in combination with 
a strong civil society and an organized downsizing in individual regions as key issues 
in need of reform with regard to the "construction sites of demographic policy".Y2 So 
far, politicians at federal level have refused to take responsibility for the issue of 
shrinking regions; however, demographic change at local level must be recognized. 
The authors suggest that a fund for the deconstruction of such regions and new 
mobility concepts should be developed at federal level (cf. Kiziak et al. 2013 p. 8). 

In this sense, Beckmann (see 2018 p. 95ff) also emphasizes the disadvantages of 
operating infrastructure and social infrastructure far below its optimal capacity. He 
points to high costs and the "emotional arguments" surrounding the topic, especially 
when it comes to demolition or dismantling. Scenarios such as the abandonment of 
sub-areas should also not be ruled out and 

"Action blockades" must be "broken up". 


4.3  Spatial planning policy and unequal 
living conditions in Germany 


Spatial planning can play a key role in new development paths in demographically 
shrinking regions, for example in the context of a decentralized immigration system. 
Spatial planning policy has 


12 They also consider a higher employment rate for women, more flexible working, a higher 
retirement age, better education and a strong economy overall to be key factors. They 
thus represent a clearly normative economic and neoliberal political direction. 
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This also has a significant influence on developments when it comes to the 
decentralization of state services or a further deepening of polarization, for example 
through a greater concentration of state services in regional centers. 

Spatial planning in Germany is fundamentally based on the so-called "Zentra- len 
Orten".13 In the course of such an approach, the area is divided into upper, middle 
and lower centers in order to ensure an optimal supply of public services in the area. 
Blotevogel (cf. 1996 pp. 17-20) summarizes the criticsm of Germany's central places 
policy in spatial planning. For rural areas, the concept has proven to be 

"proved to be a disaster", as the centralization of infrastructure, schools etc. had led 
to the "desertification" of these areas and destroyed villages. The concept needs to 
be developed further. A centralization and abolition of small schools through the 
introduction of minimum sizes in Germany, for example, is not seen as necessary in 
view of other European countries with functioning decentralized supply systems. 
Herfert (2002 p. 26) also emphasizes that a weakening of a "network of viable 
medium-sized centers" could lead to a "threat to sustainable settlement-structural 
developments". 

However, other authors (see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 77ff) 
believe that the concept of equal living conditions should be questioned, as it raises 
expectations that can hardly be fulfilled by politicians. Instead, "diversity should be 
accepted". Shrinkage and demographic change should also be accepted and taken 
into account in spatial planning. The decline in population must be "shaped", then 
"shrinkage does not necessarily mean a decline in quality of life". Along these lines, 
the Federal Institute for Research on Building, Urban Affairs and Spatial Development 
discusses various stages of "strategic retreat" from places - especially from 
peripheral and/or rural areas in the event of continued negative demographic change 
(see BBSR 2017 p. 46ff). The organization sees the trend of the 1990s towards the 
liberalization and privatization of public services as less prevalent in light of 
remunicipalization and the return of some services to the public sector (cf. ibid. p. 7). 
However, this statement must be qualified in light of the changing focus of spatial 
planning in recent years. A comparative analysis of spatial planning reports!* reveals 
that the focus has shifted to the public sector. 

"Equivalence of living conditions" has shifted towards a stronger focus on 
competition: The 2012 report, for example, particularly emphasized the importance 
of creating equivalent regional living conditions as a fundamental goal of spatial 
planning policy in Germany (see BBSR 2012 p. 7) 


13 These are loosely based on Walter Christaller's "Central Places" (e.g. Christaller 1950). 
14 cf. BBSR 2012; 2017; 2021. 
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and the BBSR also noted that the trend towards liberalization and privatization has a 
strong influence on services of general interest. Such a focus leads to the state 
withdrawing from an increasing number of services and facilities and leaving the 
tasks to private actors with private-sector interests. This would lead to a deterioration 
of services in the area (cf. ibid. p. 31). Eberhardt (cf. 2019 p. 1) confirms that the 
dismantling of supply facilities for services and goods in rural areas has continued for 
many years. Postal and healthcare services, pharmacies and food retailers are also 
affected. There have also been some closures of church facilities. 

The freedom of establishment for doctors in combination with demographic change is 
also leading to a major imbalance in distribution across Germany, particularly to the 
detriment of rural areas (see Neumeier 2017 p. 7, 133ff). This primarily affects 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania and Rhineland-Palatinate, where a 
local shortage of specialists, for example, leads to long journeys, especially for 
people without a car. 


The different spatial planning paradigms of recent decades in Germany can be 
classified differently. Such a scientific classification was undertaken by 
Weiland/Wohlleber-Feller (cf. 2007), for example, but this will also be done in this paper 
on the basis of a small calculation: While the 2021 BBSR report was entitled 
"Strengthening competitiveness", the 2011 and 2017 spatial planning reports had 
still focused on issues of living conditions and services of general interest. This is 
shown by a comparison of the respective word occurrences of the term group 
"quality of life / living conditions / standard of living / quality of life / equivalence of 
living conditions" defined by the author with the word (or word components with) 
"Competition:1? 


Table 3: Equivalence of living conditions vs. competition 


Frequency of naming Frequency of naming 
"Living conditionsl...]" etc. "Competition|[...]" 


2011 2.3 (almost twice as often) 14 
2017 0.8 (twice as often) 0,4 
2021 3.1 23.2 (seven and a half times as often) 


Report year 


These figures point to a clear shift in focus in line with market economy principles and 
show that the 2021 report is not in line with the market economy. 


15 Own calculation: Word occurrences per 100,000 characters in the respective document. With 
4,280,291 characters in the 2011 report, 1,615,436 characters in the 2017 report and 
733,067 characters in the 2021 report. Subject to slight inaccuracies. 
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diametrically opposed to older reports with regard to the basic normative approach. 
In summary, Dudek et al. state that "[...] the contrast between the primacy of growth 
and the guiding principle of equal living conditions must be recognized in practice" 
(Dudek et al. 2018 p. 22). It is not paskkto create equivalent living conditions by 
means of competition (cf. ibid.). 

In this context, it is also worth taking a brief look at the past of the eastern part of 
the country and the GDR. Rogge describes the big difference between the situation 
today and the comparatively very good public infrastructure in many rural areas in 
the GDR era: Here, schools, sports grounds, kindergartens, shopping facilities or 
medical care facilities had been developed in the area - and there had been a sharp 
decline in these infra- structural facilities after reunification. One reason for this was 
that spatial planning in the GDR was generally subordinated to the needs of 
agricultural production cooperatives (LPGs), which also took over some municipal 
services. In contrast, the transport links to rural areas were largely of poor quality. 
For this reason, and also because of the low level of motorization, there were hardliy 
any interregional commuters (ibid. p. 218). 

In the context of today's discussion, Rogge refers to the possibility of "neighborhood 
or village stores" as a solution for shrinking villages. However, the provision of a 
certain number and depth of facilities for basic services would probably not be 
possible without financial support from the state (ibid. p. 244ff). Problems have also 
arisen as a result of the loss of central local functions in the course of planning law 
reorganizations. On the other hand, improvements in infrastructure have been noted 
since the fall of communism due to the transformation of the energy supply from 
lignite to gas and oil or centralized wastewater disposal (cf. ibid. p. 101ff). 

The polycentric orientation of the GDR's spatial planning policy can also be seen in 
other aspects. Rossner, for example, describes the extensive spread of cultural 
centers even in rural (or peripheral) regions of the country. These would have served 
as developed central locations for education, entertainment and social gatherings (cf. 
Rossner 2013). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the Federal Institute for Research on Building, Urban 
Affairs and Spatial Development considers the "exploitation of opportunities arising from 
international migration" to be an approach for strengthening competitiveness (BBSR 
2021 p. 22.67), albeit not explicitiy for peripheral areas. In the context of 
international immigration, the BBSR even advocates "as little control as necessary". 
Instead, the central locations in rural areas should be strengthened and revitalized - 
and at the same time avoid overloading the economically strong conurbations (see 
BBSR 2017 p. 132). In similar publications, for example from the Umwel- 
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Federal Office ("Living in sustainable villages") (cf. Veciana et al. 2020), however, 
there is no explicit mention of immigration as a solution strategy for demographic 
change and depopulation. 


4.4 Solution strategies for peripheral regions in 
demographic change - in Germany and Europe 


This chapter examines various strategies for responding to the developments 
resulting from demographic change in the regions of Europe and Germany. These 
strategies will also be linked to the approach for a decentralized immigration policy 
discussed in this paper. 

According to one estimate, the population in Europe (EU-27), including immigration, 
is expected to develop significantly negatively by 2026 after a slight increase. A 
decline of -6.9% is expected by the year 2100. The population will continue to be 
unevenly distributed geographically, with growth in a few countries and varying 
degrees of shrinkage in others. Overall, there will be a significant ageing of society 
and an associated sharp decline in the working-age population. For Germany, 
including the immigration factor, slight growth of just over zero is assumed (see EC 
2023).16 Without immigration from outside, the population in most European 
countries would shrink significantly by 2050 and the ageing of the part of societies 
that is currently still in the workforce would dampen productivity and innovation. 
Authors such as Baccitherefore emphasize the need to attract immigrants on a 
considerable scale (1-2 million people per year); otherwise, some regions in Europe, 
such as eastern Germany or the Mediterranean region, would be depopulated (see 
Bacci 2017). He also sees the prospect that immigrants in rural regions of southern 
Europe could save local economies and shrinking villages with their valuable 
historical heritage from decay (ibid. p. 8).17 

Population trends in Germany also vary greatly from region to region, depending on 
whether the municipalities in question are rural, small, medium-sized or large cities. 
The majority of municipalities shrank from 1995 to 2005 and from 2005 to 2015, 
especially in eastern Germany, where the proportion of municipalities with a 
population loss of over ten percent was very high. This trend is particularly evident in 
rural municipalities and peripheral cities (see BBSR 2017 p. 12). 


16 Regional differences within the country are not mentioned. 
17 More on this topic: Case studies Riace/ltaly and Yanguas/Spain (Chapter 8.1.6 and 8.1.3). 
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There is a broad spectrum of approaches and ideas for dealing with demographic 
change that have been discussed in Germany in recent years. These can be divided 
into eight thematic groups,!® when it comes to how the shrinkage or decline of 
peripheral and/or structurally disadvantaged regions in particular can be countered: 


1. The promotion of a development in which people who have a 
"more natural" or rural life, settle "outside" the centers. 


2. The establishment of return migration programs with the aim of encouraging 
people who have already left the country, especially skilled workers, to return. 


3. Attracting commuters who travel longer distances to work. Often also families 
who prefer to live in these places because of the low rents and property prices 
and the proximity to nature. 


4. Create incentives for entrepreneurs and start-ups to relocate to 
rural/peripheral/structurally weak areas (usually close to large cities). 


5. Promote models so that people can work in predominantly or purely home 
office working models and at the same time live in remote/peripheral 
locations. 


6. The dismantling of infrastructure and the long-term abandonment of these 
spaces. 


7. Increasing the general birth rate in order to ultimately reduce demographic 
pressure in structurally weak, shrinking towns. 


8. Promoting the settlement of foreign immigrants in peripheral/structurally weak 
regions. 


All of these points are addressed in this thesis, with the focus on point 8. None of the 
other approaches will realistically be effective in achieving long-term demographic 
stability and development across the board, as will be explained in this and the 
following chapter. 

In addition to the options listed here, Mukazhanov (cf. 2004 pp. 74-75) lists various 
alternatives to immigration against the background of the economic consequences of 
demographic change, such as a higher number of hours per week, i.e. more work for 
employees, or a "massive family policy" (point 7). The former option has hardly been 
discussed to date.19 However, overtime would 


18 Without any claim to completeness. 


19 On the contrary, since 2023 there has been public discussion about the introduction of a 
4-day week in some sectors, i.e. a significant reduction in the working week. 
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not solve structural and infrastructure-related problems in the periphery. Mukazhanov 
himself sees the second option of increasing the birth rate as unrealistic in terms of 
halting demographic change. 

The Federal Institute for Research on Building, Urban Affairs and Spatial Development also 
mentions an increase in the fertility rate to at least 2.1 children per woman or 
"permanent and increasing immigration" as possible ways to achieve long-term 
population growth (BBSR 2017 p. 130). However, no approach is mentioned here 
either as to how an increase in the birth rate could be made possible. 


Various measures are being taken in Germany to counteract the structural economic 
weakness, particularly in peripheral and rural areas. For example, as part of the 
"Land(auf)Schwung" model project of the Federal Ministry of Food and Agriculture, funding 
was provided for innovative projects in 13 regions to establish or test new business 
models. Over 200 projects were funded, often with a clear economic focus. These 
included projects from the fields of tourism, local recreation, agriculture and the 
social sector (see BMEL 2017a). Support measures for start-ups or companies have 
also been implemented in these regions (cf. Eberhardt 2019 p. Aff) and funds are 
being invested, for example via the "Development Program for Rural Areas (EPLR)", 
the "central funding instrument for rural areas" (ibid. p. 13). In addition, funding 
measures such as the "Joint Task for the Improvement of Agricultural Structures and 
Coastal Protection (GAK)" are in force in Germany. This measure is described as the 
"central instrument of national agricultural structural policy, but also an important 
component of the national strategy for the development of rural areas and a central 
financing instrument". Specifically, funds are provided for village development or the 
improvement of basic services, for example. 

With all of these programs, it must be made clear that they do not offer any decisive 
solutions for the overall population decline as the main cause of the problems in 
peripheral areas. They can therefore only help to alleviate the problems in the short 
and medium term. 


4.5 Return migration and migration of small 
population groups to the periphery 


In recent years, a number of publications have appeared on the trend of people, 
particularly those from "creative", "digital" or various academic and technical/digital 
professions?° moving from large cities to villages and towns. 


time. 


20 The spectrum mentioned here ranges from: "Programmers and graphic designers to archi- 
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rural areas (e.g. see Berlin Institute/neuland21 2019 p. 6ff). Start-ups, 

"Social enterprises" and "young dynamic digitalists" are looking for new ways of 
working and living in the countryside. The motive of seeking proximity to nature and 
freedom is also described in the cited publication entitled "Urban Villages" (cf. ibid. p. 
gff). 

There are also reports of "social innovations in rural areas" in the context of projects 
such as "dorfkümmerer" (see Social impact GmbH 2013). Likewise, "pioneers of a 
new movement" are identified who are bringing ideas that originated in urban areas 
to the countryside, driven by a "longing for the rural idyIl". The topic of digitalization 
is central to all of this, as many rural regions have a lack of infrastructure in this area 
or a "competitive disadvantage" compared to cities (see Berlin Institute/neuland21 
2019 p. 8ff). In principle, however, digitalization is meant here less as a 
comprehensive concept, but primarily in relation to fast internet. Explicit reference is 
also made to home office models, co-working spaces and the fact that the self- 
employed can work here, as can commuters (cf. ibid. p. Aff). 

In addition to the publication by the Berlin Institute/neuland21, which refers to 
Brandenburg, the Nuremberg metropolitan region, i.e. the neighboring municipalities 
and small towns in the vicinity of the metropolis, should also be mentioned in this 
context. The metropolitan region is active in the direction described above, but here 
with an international approach. The region has adopted the mission statement 
"Home for creatives" and is thus pursuing the goal of attracting "talented and 
committed people from all over the world". The aim is to strengthen a polycentric 
spatial structure consisting of towns and villages of all sizes - and to secure skilled 
workers in the sense of a welcoming culture towards immigrants from abroad (see 
Standecker 2015 p. 37ff). 


The described internal migration out of metropolitan areas is driven by rising living 
and rental costs (see Berlin Institute/neuland21 2019 p. 19ff). Moving to the "bacon 
belt", i.e. the immediate periphery of cities, is particularly attractive. However, rural 
areas are also attractive for some families due to the deteriorating conditions in cities 
overall. Families in rural communities are also particularly desirable for demographic 
stabilization (cf. ibid. p. 11). In conclusion, the authors do not see the development 
they have observed as a comprehensive solution for shrinking areas, but at least an 
opportunity for individual villages. Consequently, one would not like to speak of a 
"new movement" (contrary to the very positive-sounding statements above), but 
rather of "bacon cubes in the periphery" (cf. ibid. p. 7). In this respect, it is also 
consistent that the authors qualify, in the light of demographic change, that it 
"remains to be seen" whether these developments will lead to a "new movement". 


tects and journalists, through to social scientists and cultural managers". 
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The development of the villages will lead to a "greater movement" and "a trend 
reversal" for the demographically shrinking regions. Nevertheless, this development 
offers a "great opportunity" for an "economic, social and cultural modernization of 
the villages" (ibid. p. 15). 

As far as the scope or number of people mentioned in the study on "urban villages" is 
concerned, it should be noted that the 18 case studies from eastern Germany 
mentioned 500-600 people involved and a few hundred other interested parties in 
Berlin (cf. ibid.). If this roughly estimated 1% of the comparable projects that actually 
exist in Germany were covered by this group of people, this would theoretically mean 
a total of 

50,000 people, so it would not be a mass movement. The examples in the paper are 
also all within a 100 km radius of a major city. This means that very peripheral 
regions (e.g. outside the easily commutable area) are less likely to be named as 
target regions here. As stated in the publication, most of these people or initiatives 
remain in the catchment area of large cities (with their high density of art, culture, 
events, etc.). In addition, many of the people active in this direction 

"a back door to the city", for example by (initially) keeping city apartments, rooms in 
shared flats or jobs. Some of the "new" villagers also commute at least partially to 
the city (cf. ibid. p. 16ff, 23ff). 

In addition to these examples from regions close to metropolitan areas, there are 
also positive prospects for some small and medium-sized towns that are very 
peripheral. These include the old industrial town of Wittenberge in Brandenburg.?! 
Here, in addition to extreme vacancy rates, fast internet is available and the quality 
of life is high, also due to the town's beautiful architecture and liveable urbanity. 
Wittenberge offers many opportunities, especially for people who work digitally (see 
Wiebrecht 2023). 

Finally on this topic, it should be noted that not only fast internet, but also other 
structures and services are relevant for the group of people described above (see 
Berlin Institute/neu- land21 2019). Some people are creating their own infrastructure, 
e.g. in the form of carpooling or car-sharing apps in the region, or communities are 
coming together to buy organic food together. Alternative educational institutions 
such as "nature-oriented" kindergartens or Waldorf schools would also be founded. 
Such offers could in turn have a magnetic effect on new residents in the province. 
However, networking initiatives are also mentioned, for example for mutual advice on 
or the mediation of vacant properties. 


21 The town is located approximately 170 kilometers by road from Hamburg and 160 
kilometers by road from Berlin - halfway between the two metropolises. Wittenberge also 
has a train station on the ICE route, which is certainly an advantage of the location. 
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the buildings (cf. ibid. p. 20, A5ff). 


Another group of people within which internal migration to the periphery is being 
considered or has already taken place consists of people who act primarily out of an 
ecological motivation. The Global Eco-village Network, for example, promotes such a 
development. It is a network consisting of communities and ecovillages with sub- 
organizations in various countries. The network's stakeholders are committed to 
sustainable living at a local level in rural/village areas and pursue ecological and 
social goals for society as a whole (see GEN Germany 2020). The Global Ecovillage 
Network in Germany also aims to promote the sustainability of rural regions through 
transformation towards the UN's Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs; UN 2023) 
with the help of workshops and other activities. The initiatives active here see their 
task as saving the villages for the future, but also pursue ecological and social goals 
for rural society as a whole (see Veci- ana/Strünke 2018). 

The Federal Environment Agency emphasizes the success of so-called ecovillages, for 
example in the settlement of families in rural areas, but doubts that such 
development trends are sufficient to overcome the challenges as a whole (see 
Veciana et al. 2020 p. 39). 

Problems and hurdles are also described in the context of such approaches and 
initiatives. Newcomers to rural areas usually either leave within six months or settle 
in and feel at home in their new place of residence. This "feeling at home" also 
depends on having their own house, opportunities to retreat and a sense of seclusion 
- and less on social contact with people in the new neighborhood. There was a 
"settlement-structural 'split' in the study villages" between people who had moved in 
and the original villagers in the places under consideration and a social segmentation 
with few pronounced social relationships between these two groups (cf. Johaentges 
1996 p. 161). Overall, the accessibility of infrastructure for services of general 
interest and care facilities, especially healthcare, is also described as an essential 
basis (or hurdle) for the choice of residential location in these regions (cf. Neumeier 
2017). 


As far as the general return migration of people who have already moved away is 
concerned, Leibert (see 2020) sees positive developments in eastern German federal 
states compared to western German states (as of 2017). Rural areas in particular are 
benefiting from this return migration, although this is not balanced in terms of 
gender, especially as 13% more men than women are returning. Also 
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the return rates are rather low and are not sufficient to solve the labor problem in 
eastern Germany. It is therefore also necessary to rely on the immigration of people 
from abroad (cf. ibid. p. 207ff). Hamm also emphasizes that instead of focusing on the 
return migration of people who have already emigrated, returnee agencies in eastern 
Germany should shift their strategy to the recruitment of international immigrants. 
The strategy of tackling demographic problems through return migration cannot 
solve the problem of population decline and will lead to a further exacerbation of 
spatial differences in Germany (cf. Hamm 2019 p. 27ff). Overall, it is doubtful that the 
fact that a handful of enthusiasts, eco-activists, "social entrepreneurs" and "start- 
ups" are moving their place of residence or business to these regions will lead to a 
significant improvement in the situation. 

Relevant in the context of internal migration from metropolitan areas to 
peripheral/rural areas is the observation that small and medium-sized towns 
(including old industrial towns) are sometimes less in the focus of attention or 
awareness. In any case, this was the case for some participants in the group 
discussions as part of this work. Rural/agrarian areas were initially more in their focus 
when it came to questions of decentralized immigration policy? (Working paper: 
Stark 2022c p. 38, A5ff, 58, 71, 78ff). It is also interesting to note Johaentges' 
statement that, according to surveys, "rurality" hardly evokes any association with 
agriculture. In his study, the term was rather understood to mean individual 
development opportunities and freedom (cf. Johaentges 1996 p. 166). 


22 It is unclear to what extent this misunderstanding could have been due to the formulation 
of the questions - or to preconceived spatial images. In the introduction, the author 
explicitly referred to "structurally weak", not just "rural" areas. 
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5 Immigration policy in Germany 


Immigration policy in Germany is often discussed together with questions of 
demographic change, refugee movements and debates about openness or isolation. 
With this in mind, some fundamental aspects should first be highlighted and 
statements made on these topics. Compared to the immigration policies of Canada 
and Australia, Germany has so far had problems finding a consistent "path". The 
policy here has been characterized more by "muddling through" and strong regulation 
(in asylum law) than by a long-term, far-sighted strategic orientation (see Wiese 2019 
summary; pp. 219-220). 

Social discourse on migration issues also remains primarily shaped by temporary 
events, such as the fluctuating influx of refugees as a result of wars. However, they 
are usually conducted less with regard to a long-term, steady and organizationally 
sound immigration strategy. 

The Friedrich Ebert Foundation, for example, formulated proposals for a holistic 
immigration concept for the Federal Republic of Germany in a 1998 publication (FES 
1998). The core of such a concept should be the realization that "Germany has 
become a country of immigration and is even dependent on immigration for 
economic reasons". A scientifically based, comprehensive immigration law for all 
forms of immigration was called for, including a general liberalization - also taking 
into account immigration via the asylum system. In addition to a points system, 
upper limits of 300,000-500,000 people per year and quotas were called for, along 
defined multi-year plans for immigration (also based on the example of Canada). At 
the same time, the perceived "national isolationist tendencies" were opposed. In 
addition, "in the criteria according to which immigrants are selected, [...] humane 
aspects should take priority over labor market considerations" (ibid.). 

In countries such as the USA or Israel, cultural diversity and a diverse national origin 
have been present in the population from the very beginning of the founding of the 
respective states compared to Germany.! The cultural-national background of people 
is seen as less important, especially in the USA, and there is more of an ethnic 
pluralism with a coexistence of cultures within a society, without a dominant majority 
or group (cf. Maehler 2012 p. 63ff). 


1 In connection with such "classic" immigration countries, terms such as melting pot, 
melting pot or salad bowl are often used to describe the multi-ethnic character of the 
societies. 
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5.1 Immigration policy and discourse, especially since 2015 


Germany is a country of immigration, as explained in the previous chapters. This 
statement can also be underlined by statistical data: According to the Federal 
Statistical Office (Destatis 2023 p. 39) as of 2021, 27.5% of the population has a 
migrant background in the broader sense.? People with foreign citizenship account for 
12.9%.? 

In recent years, from the end of 2014 to mid-2022, there has been a prolonged 
population growth of 2.9 million people due to net immigration (see Destatis 2022b), 
triggered for example by flight as a result of the Syrian and Ukrainian wars and 
violence in Afghanistan, but also by labor migration from Romania and other factors. 
Despite all these facts, the dominant general self-perception in Germany for a long 
time was that it was not a country of immigration, Halm notes. In the past, this was 
"obviously not derived from reality, but a normative assumption" (cf. Halm 2011 p. 
3ff). Bade (cf. 2000 p. 10) makes the still current statement that there has never been 
a holistic and welfare state integration concept for migrant workers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany since the 1960s. This is reflected, for example, in the fact that 
there is no ministry that deals exclusively with migration. After the so-called 
recruitment ban in 1973, there was in principle almost only immigration via the 
asylum system. However, Halm identifies a certain change at government level (cf. 
2011 p. 4): Atthe end of the 1990s, such a change began with the red-green federal 
government, when it was officially proclaimed for the first time that Germany was a 
country of immigration. 

In recent years, discussions about immigration in Germany have increasingly taken 
place during periods in which a large number of immigrants have come to Germany 
due to geopolitical changes or wars. Since 2015, the German (and European) public 
has been increasingly discussing this issue, in particular how to deal with a large 
influx of asylum seekers in a relatively short period of time. Since 2022, a similar 
discussion about tightening asylum law - and the supposed necessity of deporting 
rejected asylum seekers - has arisen in parallel with the war in Ukraine and the 
movement of refugees to the West. 


2 Inthe broader sense, i.e. including children of whom at least one parent was born 
abroad. 


3 These figures are likely to have increased further since 2022 due to the war in Ukraine. 
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The geographical distribution of immigrants within Germany is not uniform and ethnic 
diversity and experiences of migration are more commonplace in urban than in rural 
regions. Across all "urban regions", the proportion of foreigners was 26.9%, in 
"regions with urbanization tendencies" at 18.2% and in "rural regions" at 12.1% (see 
Carsten- sen-Egwuom 2018 p. 6). It should also be noted that immigration can take 
place in very different ways. Frequently occurring patterns are labor or refugee 
migration as well as return migration and 

"Lifestyle migration"* (cf. Kordel 2017 p. 6ff). 

In connection with the demographic problem, immigration in Germany is also seen as 
an opportunity for the labor market and essential for tackling the shortage of skilled 
workers in various sectors (e.g. see Straubhaar 2014). In this sense, there are 
repeated pleas for increased and institutionally regulated immigration. In some 
cases, these calls for integration are aimed more at small cities than large cities, as 
the proportion of foreigners is already high in the latter. Possible state control with 
regard to the choice of residence of immigrants, for example through the use of 
vacancies in various target regions, is also being discussed (see Münkner/Münkner 
2016 p. 14, 261). 

Other, less frequent statements go in a very free-market, neoliberal direction when it 
comes to immigration systems. For example, a 

"Entry fee" for immigrants from abroad proposed by Osterloh/Frey (2019). This money 
should then in turn be used for integration costs. These authors also suggest using 
the amount of the fee to enforce geographic control in Germany in order to prevent 
strong socio-spatial segregation in certain regions (cf. ibid. pp. 272, 274).? Other 
actors in the far-right spectrum, such as the AfD, generally reject immigration with a 
few exceptions and demand: "The borders must be closed immediately" (cf. AfD 
2023). 

The integration of refugees from Syria in Germany in 2015/2016 is sometimes 
described as a "success story" despite all the discussions and such resistance,® 
primarily thanks to the commitment at local level. 

The great importance of this lowest political level in the multi-level system is also 
emphasized by Schammann. However, he also points to the "patchwork 


4 Migration or immigration into rural or natural areas that are perceived as beautiful, 
also known as counterurbanization. 


5 Author's note: They do not explain how immigrants from poor countries in particular are 
supposed to finance this fee. Therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that this is not 
much of a social system, which should only allow immigration from people who already 
have financial means. 


6 E.g. by Gesemann etal. (2017) or by Prof. Schädler (from the University of Siegen in a 
presentation at the event "Join our Welcoming Spaces Roundtable in Saalfeld (Germany) 
September 22-23, 2022"). 
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refugee policy practice", with a top level of the European Union, then the Federal 
Republic of Germany and below that the federal states, districts and then cities and 
municipalities. The lowest levels have the important task of receiving and integrating 
refugees, as this level includes various important responsibilities and actors such as 
integration officers, municipal authorities, social welfare offices and job centers (see 
Schammann 2017 p. 71ff). 


Overall, there have been many calls for the further development of immigration 
policy in recent years. To date, however, there is still no uniform immigration law in 
Germany that is comparable to complex and consistent immigration laws such as 
those in Canada (see chapter 8.2 on Canada). 

However, a new law on the immigration of skilled workers is planned (as of 2024), 
which is to include a points system, including consideration of qualifications, 
language skills, professional experience, connection to Germany, age and the 
"potential of the accompanying spouse or partner" (cf. BMAS 2023). Before the 2017 
federal elections, the SPD, Green and FDP parties had already called for a points 
system based on the Canadian model? (cf. Bierbach 2017). Many ministries and non- 
governmental organizations have also long been calling for an overall organized and 
better immigration policy.® 

In previous years, there had already been a number of attempts in this direction, 
such as in the form of a motion in the Bundestag "For a modern immigration law" by 
some members of the Bündnis 90/Die Grünen parliamentary group (2015). The party 
had also argued that demographic change required "compensatory measures", 
specifically in the form of an increase in the population through immigration from 
abroad by "qualified workers". To this end, a "criteria-driven immigration model" 
should be created (see Deutscher Bundestag 2015). However, this motion was also 
critical of the Canadian immigration system. This is often criticized as it makes it 
difficult for people to enter the country and favours wealthy immigrants (see 
Schwarte 2015; see Rizor 2018). 


5.2 Between migration-related economic interests 
and isolationist policies 


Public discourse on the topic of immigration has changed in recent years. 


While the Left Party criticized this as being too market-oriented. 


This is also the case with the Federal Ministry of the Interior (see BMI 2011): In light of 
demographic change, migration policy in Germany must "set the course for the future" 
and at the same time focus on more "management and control". 
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The situation has changed over the past decades, particularly in the context of the 
immigration of skilled workers. At the same time, as Chapter 5 shows, there are still 
many conflicting interests in Germany at various political and social levels. The 
discussions often revolve around questions of integration or assimilation versus 
liberal social policy and political and social participation (cf. Münkner/Münkner 2016). 
With regard to the expansion of immigration, the Canadian immigration system is 
often seen as a positive example in this country (e.g. see Mediendienst Integration 
2015 pp. 6-7; Schwarte 2015). As mentioned in the previous chapter, there have 
been many calls for a so-called points system based on the Canadian model to be 
introduced in Germany as well! in order to better select the "right" immigrants 
before they enter the country. The "Süssmuth Commission" had already proposed 
such a points system based on various criteria in 2001 (cf. Mukazhanov 2004 p. 107). 
In this context, Mukazhanov adds that other countries are also trying to attract 
international immigrants. German society must become creative in order to be 
successful in this competition. Clear legal conditions and good conditions are 
important here (cf. Mukazhanov 2004 p. 77). Von Loeffelholz (cf. 2011 p. 34ff) also 
emphasizes that the focus on highly qualified immigrants in Europe will only be 
successful if there is also a positive "welcoming culture" (cf. ibid.). With regard to 
such a culture, Kiziak et al. (2013 p. 17) emphasize: 


[However, "a welcoming culture cannot be designed on the drawing board. It 
must develop as a result of a project for society as a whole, which citizens are 
convinced of. However, this can only happen if politicians actively promote 
acceptance of immigration through an honest and open discussion and clearly 
separate the debate about past failures in integration from the necessities of 
the future [...]. Merely compensating for 'bottlenecks' in the workplace, as stated 
in the demographic strategy, cannot be the goal." 


The "fortress mentality", the stigmatization of immigrants as well as intolerance, 
defensive thinking and prejudices in society are also criticized (cf. 
Kohlmeier/Schimany 2005 p. 32). In a report, the Federal Office for Migration and 
Refugees speaks of a "negative attitude towards immigrants in general" (ibid. p. 37). 
The German Trade Union Confederation, with its 


"Guidelines for Immigration and Integration Policy" therefore represent an overall 
human 


9 However, Canada was also cited as a positive example in the group discussions as part 
of this work (see working paper: Stark 2022c p. 14, 15, 25). 


10 Also, for example, by the SPD parliamentary group in the Bundestag (see FES 2017 p. 29). 
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The group calls for a more holistic approach to immigration policy, including a 
"cultural change in society, more openness and an attitude that sees immigration as 
enrichment". This side also positions itself against xenophobia and racism in politics 
and society (see MIGAZIN 2014). 

Despite economic necessities for immigration, there is still a lot of xenophobia in 
Germany, criticizes Oberndörfer. Immigration is often seen in terms of granting asylum 
rather than as an opportunity for economic and demographic growth. Immigrants are 
also seen as mere "guest workers" without the right to full participation on a par with 
German citizens (cf. Oberndörfer 2007). 

Bade recalls fundamental discussions on immigration from the 19905, with arguments 
such as that Germany is not a country of immigration. The issue had been 
deliberately suppressed for years. The violence against immigrants had been partially 
successful when it came to reducing immigration and the introduction of the 
restrictive Aussiedler*innen regulation since 1993 (cf. Bade 2000). Since the 20005, 
some laws have changed in favor of an expansion of immigration policy, but, as is 
shown above all in chapter 

5.3 As shown above, there are still clear barriers in the basic attitudes of large 
sections of society. 

German immigration policy also includes many restrictive measures, which are 
sometimes described as "demanding" and aimed at assimilation. The mandatory 
naturalization test introduced as part of the Immigration Act in 2008 can be seen in 
the context of this policy (see Pohl 2013). This test!! was revised in 2013 and has 
since been called "Living in Germany". It asks immigrants questions about the state, 
the political system, history and religion, geography and society before 
naturalization. Pohl criticizes what he sees as inconsistent questions, which are not 
easy to answer even for people born in Germany. He also considers it unreasonable 
that immigrants who have already lived in Germany for years have to complete the 
questionnaire. The questionnaire also seems "arbitrary and without a clear function" 
(cf. ibid.). 

In connection with this questionnaire, political and social discussions about "dominant 
culture" should also be mentioned (see Kühn 2013 p. 64ff), as well as laws that make 
immigration more difficult, such as the "Immigration Limitation Act" passed in 2005. 
This continuity also includes a law from 2023 entitled "Repatriation" of rejected 
asylum seekers. This law for the purpose of deportation includes a (euphemistically 
formulated) "repatriation offensive", which aims to also prosecute immigrants for 
minor offenses committed a long time ago, such as the sale of (THC-based) drugs. 


11 The questions of the test can be found here: 
https://oet.bamf.de/ords/oetut/f?p=512:2:0::NO::: 
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light drugs) to be deported. Around 50,000 people are potentially affected by this, 
including some people who have already been accepted for training or work 
contracts in Germany (cf. Thomas/Hamberger 2023). 

At the same time as such laws and developments with the aim of making 
immigration more difficult, there are also examples of a political development 
towards a welcoming culture or an opening for at least work-related immigration. The 
significance of the green card for immigration policy in Germany led to the 
"construction of a new political idea" around 2000-2004 (cf. Ette 2004 pp. 49-50). 
This was due to the fact that the country's economic success was rhetorically linked 
to the need for controlled immigration, which contributed to a liberalization of 
immigration policy. Along with this development, some are also pursuing a more 
neoliberal agenda, including a strongly economic view of immigration as a whole, as 
the following quote (von Münkner/Münkner 2016 p. 73) shows: 


"German society is an open and performance-oriented society that will have to 
become even more open and even more performance-oriented in the coming 
years and decades if it wants to maintain its position in the global economy and 
its domestic prosperity". 


In line with this, the same authors call for a stronger "socio-moral[...] elasticity" in an 
immigration society. In other words, a welcoming culture that is purely technically 
functionally motivated (not human/normative); for example, accompanied by 
"Investments in the creation of trust" (ibid. p. 289). Kiziak et al. use a similar choice of 
words to refer to positive job effects as a result of immigration, although they also 
focus on highly skilled workers and the "marketing" of Germany as an immigration 
destination (Kiziak et al. 2013 p. 19).12 


Current immigration policy now includes concrete systems for immigration into the 
labor market. For example, it has been decided to make it easier for applicants from 
the new EU member states to enter the engineering professions!3 and for foreign 
graduates from German universities to enter the labor market (see von Loeffelholz 
2011 p. 34ff). 

In the meantime, efforts have also been made by the Federal Employment Agency to 
"simplify targeted labor migration" as a result of the negative consequences of 
demographic developments. Especially for people from 


12 In this context, it is stated that the frequently held assumption that immigration results 
in negative wage effects, for example, has been refuted. On the contrary, significantly 
more jobs were created through immigration in the 1990s (see e.g. Kohlmeier/Schimany 
2005 p. 37). According to: Borjas, G. J.: "The Economic Benefits from Immigration". 
(From: Journal of Economic Perspectives, 9 (2), 3-22). 1995. 


13 For the fields of mechanical engineering, automotive engineering and electrical engineering. 
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countries outside the EU, various simplifications have been introduced, such as the 
recognition of professional qualifications or improvements in training, simplification 
of recruitment and entry processes, as well as support services for skilled workers 
and their families (see Federal Employment Agency 2019). 

As a result of social disputes and demands from business associations and 
companies, there have also been minor relaxations to allow asylum seekers to work 
even before their application is rejected or recognized. In addition, the possibility of a 
so-called "lane change" has been created since 2019, under which refugees who are 
obliged to leave the country and whose asylum proceedings have been negative are 
nevertheless given the opportunity to stay in Germany as "tolerated persons". The 
condition here is that they work as skilled workers or start an apprenticeship. This 
allows them to obtain a residence permit and switch from asylum law to foreigner law 
(see Dietz 2019 p. 1ff). 

The "Make it in Germany" program is a central political measure aimed at recruiting 
skilled workers from abroad to work in Germany. According to the official 
presentation, the following are listed as "sought-after professions": "Nurses [...] 
doctors [...] engineers [...] IT specialists [...] natural scientists [... and] craftsmen" (cf. 
BMWK/Federal Government 2022). The so-called International Personnel Service as 
part of the program (and the Central Placement Office of the Federal Employment 
Agency) is also responsible for advising employers on the framework conditions for 
recruiting skilled workers from abroad. This also relates to skilled workers from the 
technology/engineering services, healthcare and catering sectors (see Federal 
Employment Agency 2021). 

The condition for facilitated immigration via the Skilled Immigration Act is that a 
professional qualification, training or university degree of roughly equivalent quality 
compared to a domestic equivalent is available. In addition, an employment contract 
or a concrete offer of a job corresponding to the qualification must be available. 
Unlike before the introduction of the law, it is no longer necessary to check whether 
there are potentially available workers in Germany or the EU who can also fill the 
respective jobs (see BMWK/Federal Government 2021). 

With a "settlement permit", immigrant skilled workers can also live in Germany with 
their family members without restriction. However, they must already have had a 
residence permit for four years, be able to earn a living without drawing on "public 
funds", pay into the pension insurance scheme and have German language skills and 
a place to live (cf. ibid.). Another relatively new development is that immigrants are 
also allowed to enter the country for a limited period of up to six months to look for 
work and/or for training measures. The relevant law here 
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also includes liberalizations for the entry of students and people who want to start an 
apprenticeship in Germany (cf. ibid.). Overall, despite the improvements described 
above, efforts to recruit skilled workers have been criticized as lengthy, complicated 
and full of bureaucratic hurdles (Tagesschau.de 2023). 

In the explanatory notes to the "Act to Ensure the Quality of Recruitment of Nursing 
Staff from Abroad" under the heading "Fair Recruitment of Nursing Staff in Germany" 
from 2021, it is clear that the federal government is also including issues such as 
brain drain in its policy. The law is aimed at immigrants who continue to work as 

live 3,500 km away from Germany's external borders. It is said that the aim is to 
prevent the healthcare systems of the countries of origin from developing a shortage 
as a result of this policy (see BMG 2021).1* 


5.3 Xenophobia, cultural and national 
identity 


In the large-scale Leipzig Authoritarianism Study, Deck- er/Brähler and Decker et al. 
examined the categories of hostility towards foreigners and Muslims, the rejection of 
asylum seekers!? and chauvinism in general!6 in "latent" or "manifest far-right" 
attitudes in great detail!? (cf. Decker/Brähler 2018; cf. Decker et al. 2022). 

For example, when asked whether Germany is "dangerousliy over-foreignized by the 
many foreigners", 26% of all respondents answered clearly in the affirmative. And 
including latent agreement ("partly/partly"), this figure was as high as 52.8%1® 
(Decker et al. 2022 p. 46).1? 

For the response categories, the authors used the methodology of using the 
"partly/partly" category in addition to simple agreement, which gives respondents 
the option of not having to make a clear commitment despite an affinity for a 
particular answer. The authors assume that the 


14 However, the motivation here is obviously not altruism, but the declared aim of creating a 
to avoid "further pull". 


15 Question: "Muslims should be banned from immigrating to Germany" with 23.6% approval 
rate in West Germany; East Germany 46.6% (as of 2022). 
Question: "The state should not be generous when examining asylum applications" with 
79.1% approval in the overall population (as of 2018). 


16 The definition of chauvinism here is an "exaggerated national feeling that is 
aggressive towards third parties" (Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 105; Decker et al. 2022 
p. 72). 


17 Loosely referring to the authors and findings of the "Frankfurt School". 


18 For comparison in East Germany only: manifest/ambiguous 38.4% and including the 
"Partly/partly" response category 66.9%. 


19 In 2018, however, the values were much more extreme and xenophobia had decreased 
significantly again by 2022 (for comparison, see: Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 77). 
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respondents could otherwise answer dishonestly if their actual opinion could come 
into conflict with social norms (cf. Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 72). With the help of this 
methodology, the authors want to show that the views described are not only 
widespread among right-wing extremists, but also in the general public. 

"middle of society" (cf. ibid. p. 105; Decker et al. 2022). They also point out the 
partial connection between neoliberal attitudes, self-optimization, performance 
thinking and authoritarian values (cf. Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 43ff). 


A positive aspect in terms of the questions posed in this study is that the proportion of 
respondents with 


"closed right-wing extremist" world view is declining over the long term, even though 
hostility towards Muslims has increased in recent years according to these studies 
(cf. ibid. pp. 101, 110; Decker et al. 2022 pp. 52, 72). In the case of the closed 
"manifest right-wing extremist" attitudes, it is particularly striking that only 12.6% of 
people with a high school diploma fall into this category in the case of hostility 
towards foreigners, but 27.0% of people without a high school diploma 
(Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 89). In a similar survey, negative attitudes towards 
foreigners also correlated with a low level of education (see Wike et al. 2016). 

The rejection of people of Muslim faith plays a central role in immigration debates in 
Europe. Germany tends to be at the lower end of the scale when it comes to rejection 
rates.2° This is particularly positive compared to countries such as Poland, Hungary, 
Italy and Greece. Inthe past, however, it has often been shown that xenophobia?! 
and racism in Germany have not always remained just words or opinions. After all, 
there have been repeated riots, arson attacks, violent assaults and murders since 
the 1990s.?? Overall, this is reinforced by the recurring phenomenon of right-wing 
(protest) parties and, finally, the establishment of the major far-right party AfD since 
around 2015. According to Wike et al., 31% of people in Germany answer the question 
of whether growing ethnic diversity makes the country a better place to live in the 
negative. According to the survey, 40% said it did not make a big difference and 26% 
said it made the country a better place to live. In view of such results, Wiese also 
points to the often xenophobic reporting in the German media (see Wiese 2019 p. 
215). Examples of this include headlines such as those on the most-visited news 
portal in Germany. 


20 The highest rejection rates are found in Hungary (72%) and Italy (69%), while the lowest 
rates are found in the UK (28%). Germany and France both: 29%. 


21 Hoffmeyer-Zlotnik (cf. 2000 p. 199) states that there is actually no hatred of foreigners, but 
rather a hatred of foreigners. The mere fact that immigrants have a different way of life is 
the reason for the rejection. 


22 The right-wing extremist terrorist organization National Socialist Underground (NSU) 
2000-2007 should also be mentioned here, as well as the numerous arsons in the course 
of immigration in 2015/2016. 
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schsprachigen Internet Bild Online (2019): "Are foreigners lazier than Germans?" [... 
or] "Foreign citizens [...] receive Hartz IV on average more than twice as often as 
Germans!" - orthe Focus magazine: "Unheimliche Gäste - Die Gegen- welt der Muslime 
in Deutschland - Ist Multi-Kulti gescheitert?".23 The word "guests" in the last example 
implies that German citizens of Muslim faith do not belong to the country either, 
which in turn is an attitude that to a certain extent violates the freedom of religion 
guaranteed in the Basic Law. Bukow (2010 p. 241) summarizes these attitudes - also 
in terms of good practice: 


"In a critical discourse, it is first of all important to deconstruct the repeated 
national productions and social myths as a positive self-presentation and to 
redefine the situations relevant to action from a well-considered common 
interest, from a common civil society perspective" 


Faus/Storks (see 2019 p. 6) partially contradict all of the results presented when they 
write that they do not see a social divide between supporters and critics of 
immigration in general. The authors derive their statement on the basis of a 
representative survey with a scale they constructed of 0-10 points between 
"nationally oriented" (on their scale 0-3 points, corresponding to 25% of the 
population), a "movable center" (4-6 points; 49%) and "cosmopolitan oriented" (7-10 
points; 26%). However, the results of our own survey contradict this statement that 
there is no division when 51% of the overall population agree with the statement that 
"Germany should return to its traditional values and ensure that our Western 
Christian culture is not lost". And if, on the other hand, (only) 46% agree with the 
statement: "Germany should be a tolerant and cosmopolitan country in which 
everyone can develop freely, regardless of where they come from, what they believe 
in or how they live" (ibid. p. 7). According to the survey, the question of whether 
Germany should take in more people from abroad is only supported by a majority if 
the immigrants are highly qualified or qualified for shortage occupations (cf. ibid. p. 
12). Contrary to the authors' conclusion, the author of this paper would clearly 
describe this result as a division in society. 


Geographical aspects are also particularly relevant for this work in the context of the 
question of acceptance. These are reflected, for example, in the answers to the 
question in Faus/Storks (2019): "I have nothing against refugees being housed in my 
neighborhood" - with 62% agreeing.?* Rejecting 


23 Focus Magazine 2004. 
24 The response categories "Strongly agree" and "Strongly agree" were added together. 
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were 25% and neutral 14% on this question (Faus/Storks 2019 p. 5). The authors see 
no significant differences between respondents living in urban and rural areas. 
However, Decker/Brähler (2018 p. 83) note that there are significant regional 
differences in hostility towards foreigners in the form of "closed manifest right-wing 
extremist attitudes". Nevertheless, the proportion of the population assigned to this 
category is 30.9% in eastern Germany and significantly lower in western Germany at 
22.3%. 

Hoffmeyer-Zlotnik, for example, also emphasizes the very different regional perceptions 
in this regard, also because the socio-demographic characteristics of the populations 
vary greatly from region to region. Generally speaking, discrimination is also higher 
in eastern Germany than in western Germany and lower in cities than in rural areas. 
There is a clear correlation between the presence of foreigners or their presence in 
the street scene and more positive attitudes (cf. Hoffmeyer-Zlotnik 2000 196, 218). 
Such a correlation can also be measured by the fact that the proportion of foreigners 
is highest in the regions where the radical right-wing AfD party has the fewest votes. 
According to this, a one percentage point higher proportion of immigrants from 
outside the EU results in a 0.15 lower AfD election result. This effect is even more 
pronounced in sparsely populated areas than in cities. In the case of very rapid 
immigration, however, the effect is reversed and the AfD achieves higher election 
results in these cases, even in cities (MIDEM 2019; p. 83ff). 

Dürrschmidt/Zinserling (cf. 2001 p.31l) emphasize that the problem of the great 
upheaval of 1989 must be taken into account for East Germany, for example. A part 
of the older GDR population was confronted with "a lack of meaning in their own 
professional activities, biographical devaluation, [a] collapse of previousiy stable 
social landscapes, [the] devaluation of everyday knowledge [... as well as] fear of an 
accelerating and increasingly complex social environment". There is also a clear 
withdrawal from life and a concentration on an internal world in order to avoid new 
disappointments. 

Questions of acceptance in the context of the issue of a policy of targeted 
immigration of foreign immigrants in peripheral/rural regions were also addressed in 
the survey conducted as part of this work, which was aimed at people living in these 
target regions (working paper: Stark 2019b p. 17, 21ff). Specifically, the question was 
asked: "Should the population in your residentialareabem ade up ofpeople 
from different cultures and/or religions?". The result showed that a clear majority of 
respondents agreed with this question ("yes, definitely" and "yes" together 70%), 
with very few votes for "no" (11%) and no votes for "no, definitely not" and 19% 
neutral votes ("| have no opinion on this"). The result is very positive in the sense of 
the question, especially as it shows that most respondents 
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respondents consider a diverse, pluralistic living environment to be desirable, at least 
when they are asked this question. 

A negative aspect in the context of the questions posed in this study is that a survey 
of experts in Saxony-Anhalt?? found widespread, daily, subtle or open discrimination, 
devaluation, hostility and racism towards foreigners in public. This applies to 
everyday life and the professional context (including in public authorities) and affects 
all international immigrants, especially those with black skin. The majority of the 
population generally lacks intercultural education and prejudices are widespread (see 
Ott et al. 2019 p. 122ff). 

The broad spectrum of civil society actors that play a role in rejecting or supporting 
immigration is also relevant when it comes to acceptance. This ranges from "left- 
wing protest groups" with demands for a Europe without borders, to "NGOs and 
associations", organizations and networks working for a "welcoming culture" - to the 
right-wing spectrum with "far-right NGOs" and demands for complete isolation 
against immigration and ethnic diversity (MIDEM 2019; p. 44).2° The key players 
between welcome culture and xenophobia are listed below: 


Table 4: Players caught between a welcoming culture and xenophobia 


Time horizon 


Relevance / additions 


Actors 


Helping citizens, local 
residents 


Important for the actual reception of refugees 
in particular, but also for a multicultural 
society and welcoming culture in general. 


Mostly short-term, 
sometimes also 
long-term 


Political initiatives Important for practical support, but also a Medium to long 
for transformation of society as a whole towards a | term 


immigrants/refugees 


multicultural society and a welcoming culture. 


Right-wing 
groups/organizations, 
parties and 
individuals 


General xenophobia/xenophobia, sometimes 
violent and organized, slows down necessary 
transformation processes. 


Short to long term 


Immigrant 
organizations 


Stabilizing function for the immigration groups | Mostly lIong-term 
among themselves. 


Authorities, 
administration 


Organize political education and further Financial years (also 
training measures for society (and government! legislative periods) 
employees). 


Politicians 


Campaigns/election campaigns/decision-making| Mostly legislative 
skills in advocating for or against immigration | periods, some longer- 
policy. Motions within political parties and term 

parliaments. 


25 The federal state is characterized by peripheral and structurally weak, old 
industrial regions. See also Chapter 6.5. 


26 In the case of the far-right "Identitarian Movement" and other actors, the latter 
demands extend to the mass deportation of people with a migration background. 
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Relevance / additions Time horizon 


Existing laws - | Influence on framework conditions, for Usually Iong-term or 
requirements at |example in the form of residence by legislative period 


federal and state |requirements, the Königstein key, etc. - but 
level also for a welcoming culture. 


In this list, the civil society actors who are committed to immigrants and immigration 
in general should be highlighted as particularly relevant for this work. If a 
decentralized immigration policy were to be implemented in part, the responsibility or 
the main political responsibility would also lie at the legislative/administrative level, 
i.e. with politicians and administrations. In connection with civil society groups that 
belong to the "right-wing organizations", Dilling et al. (cf. 2022 p. 237) refer to the right- 
wing extremist conspiracy narrative of so-called "repopulation": Within this world of 
thought, some people in Germany believed that the country's political elites were 
pursuing a secret plan to systematically 'replace' the ethnic German population with 
foreign-born people or people with a migrant background. One consequence of this 
misconception is the call for "remigration", i.e. the mass deportation of people with a 
migrant background, which has been increasingly voiced by right-wing extremists 
since 2024. 

When it comes to state support systems for a more decentralized distribution of 
immigrants in Germany, such myths must be taken into account, at least in passing. 
In connection with fears that play a role in such ideologies is a supposedly higher 
birth rate of immigrants, which, according to right-wing extremists, endangers the 
long-term survival of the "ethnic German" population. Quite apart from the 
dubiousness of the argument in a multi-ethnic immigration society that has existed 
for centuries, it has been shown that the birth rate among immigrants over time is 
very similar to the "native", lower birth rates (cf. Ulrich 1994 p. 30ff). 


5.4 Debates on multiculturalism and integration 


Questions of liberality or restrictiveness towards ethnic groups other than 
German/Central European ones are regularly debated in our society. First of all, it 
should be noted that in Germany, there is extensive legal and constitutional?? 
freedom and liberality for individual life choices, including cultural, religious and 
ethnic characteristics. Irrespective of the opinions and feelings of parts of the 
population towards people with different 


27 Basic Law, especially Articles 2-5. 
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In other words, it is the right of all people living in the Federal Republic of Germany to 
live their culture, speak their mother tongue and practice their religion, provided that 
their behavior does not violate applicable laws in the legal sense. 

This chapter will discuss various fears, defensive attitudes and general attitudes of 
the population that stand in the way of a necessary expansion of immigration policy 
in line with demographic constraints. First of all, some terminology should be 
clarified, especially around integration and assimilation. In principle, approaches 
based around these terms are concerned with describing how integration and 
adaptation processes take place, both for immigrants and for the immigration society 
as a whole. These are considered on an individual, a social/societal and a 
structural/systemic level. 


The topic of integration is particularly central, whereby there are different 
classifications and models to explain the term. In general, Wehing/Werner (cf. 1978 p. 
99ff) see integration as a measure of adaptation to values 

"ofthe system" or a "submission to common norms" and behavioral patterns. In her 
publication from the 19705, integration is about people from metropolitan areas 
settling in rural areas, but also about the integration of so-called displaced persons 
and guest workers. Apart from cultural differences between natives and immigrants, 
urban or rural socialization plays a role, especially when immigrants come from large 
cities and move to small towns or even villages in Germany.?® One approach to 
dividing integration into four dimensions is the following four topics:?? 


1. Cultural integration: agreement on basic norms, values, etc. 


2. Normative integration: Recognized norms are actually observed. 


3. Communicative integration: You can understand what people from other 
population groups say and mean. 


4. Functional integration: The interdependence between different population 
groups. 


Wehling/Werner pose the question of the feasibility of these four dimensions 


28 Elsewhere, in such a context, distrustful encounters between villagers and people who 
have moved in from cities are noted as a common circumstance (see Berlin 
Institute/neuland21 2019 p. 46). 


29 Cf. Wehling/Werner 1978 p. 99ff after: Landecker, W. S.: "Types of integration and their 
Measurement". (From: American Journal of Sociology, 56, pp. 332-340). 1950. 
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of integration and take a skeptical stance in some cases. For the third stage, for 
example, it must first be possible to understand each other linguistically. At the 
second stage, there are already major problems between generations with regard to 
deviations from norms, and for the first stage of shared values and norms, 
agreement in heterogeneous populations is unrealistic. Functional integration is often 
non-existent, among other things because localities are mainly used for living, but 
many people commute and shop outside their place of residence. Finally, cultural 
integration is possible via schools, for example, which can compensate for cultural 
and social differences (cf. Wehling/Werner 1978). 

In addition to these explanations, a typical sequence for integration in terms of the 
race relations cycle theory (see Kuzevych 2016 p. 97ff20 ) can be divided into the 
following stages: firstly, contact; secondly, competition for housing, jobs, spatial 
segregation, discrimination and poor employment conditions; thirdly, 
accommodation, i.e. the acceptance of the structures (and segregation) - and 
fourthly, assimilation, i.e. the mixing of ethnic groups. 

While the term integration is most frequently used in public discourse in Germany, 
the term acculturation should also be emphasized. It describes various stages of 
adopting a new culture, abandoning the culture of origin or a parallel existence or 
blending of the culture of origin and the new culture in the destination country. In the 
latter stage, new cultural forms could emerge. The question of in which social 
contexts and in which areas of life such a "mixed culture" comes into play also plays 
a role (cf. Maehler 2012 p. 75ff). 

Nauck differentiates between the public and private sphere on this topic: "In the 
public sphere, the universalistic rules of a democratic constitutional state guaranteed 
by the state [would] apply, while in the private sphere, diverse particularistic 
relationships can be lived in cultural plurality and space remains for identity-forming 
social differentiation" (Nauck 2002 p. 17). Also relevant in this context is people's 
identity, to which Maehler includes categories such as subjective feelings of 
belonging, national identity, language use and values, as well as the question of 
whether one belongs to a minority or a majority (cf. Maehler 2012 p. 46ff). 

Binne (cf. 2002) also emphasizes various aspects of integration, including an 
unprejudiced encounter and mutual respect for the needs and individuality of each 
person. Background knowledge about the customs and traditions of other cultures is 
also necessary and contact between the different cultural groups should be 
established (for example through parents' evenings at schools). Furthermore, a 
positive development dynamic in 


30 After Park, R. E.: "Human Migration and the Marginal Man" (From: American Journal 
of Sociology 33: 881-893"). 1928. 
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neighborhoods should be promoted through networking and local partnerships should 
take place in the implementation of plans/projects in the various fields of action. In 
the comments made in the second quantitative survey as part of this work (working 
papers: Stark 2019b p. 24 and Stark 2020d), it was also important to many of the 
German-born interviewees to emphasize that a mutual integration effort would be 
necessary if more immigrants were to move into their neighbourhoods. 

In addition to these aspects, Bukow addresses the irrationalities and myths that 
characterize integration and immigration discourse in Germany in his book "Urbanes 
Zusammenleben" (Urban Living Together) and argues "for a reorientation of the 
debate" (see Bukow 2010 p. 55). He points out that cities can become successful 
precisely by offering opportunities to all "foreigners" and not selecting who is allowed 
to belong to urban society and who is not. The fact that people have become more 
mobile internationally is also usually ignored in the public debate in our society. The 
distinction between immigrants on the one hand and a "homogeneous national 
society" on the other is absurd (cf. ibid. p. 23, 43). To conclude this chapter, an 
exaggeration of the multicultural/multiethnic society from Zachary's polemic (2000) 
should be quoted?! : 


The mixing of origins, ethnic groups and nationalities - at home and abroad - is 
at an all-time high - the hybrid is 'in' [...]. Mixing is the new standard [...]. 

This development is not just a passing fad, but represents a profound change. 
Say goodbye to the pure, the straightforward, the smooth. Forget the original, 
the pristine, the unity. These categories are yesterday's news. [Diversity] 
breeds creativity, nurtures the human spirit, drives economic growth and 
strengthens nations. Ethnicities, ancestries and national categories are no 
longer rigid boundaries and traditions. These categories do not disappear 
either, but blend with the many other parts, as in a kaleidoscope that produces 
a new image at every moment. 


31 Translated into German by the author: "The mixing of races, ethnic groups and natio- 
nalities - at home and abroad - is at a record level. The hybrid is hip [...]. Mixing is the new 
norm [...]. This is no passing fashion but a deep change. Say good-bye to the pure, the 
straight, the smooth. Forget the original, the primordial, the one. They are old news, 
[...diversity] spawns creativity, nourishes the human spirit, spurs economic growth and 
empowers nations. Racial, ethnic and national categories no longer impose fixed barriers 
and unbending traditions. These categories do not vanish either, but join the many pieces 
inside a kaleidoscope, which presents a different image from one instant to the next." 
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5.5 Between integration and assimilation 


Alongside integration, assimilation is also an important term in debates on 
immigration society. In contrast to integration, it implies that there is no partial 
mutual process of cultural assimilation between immigrants and natives, but instead 
a one-sided or even forced adaptation to the host society and the adoption of 
language, culture and behavior by the immigrants. 

Here, too, there are stage models to describe assimilation processes; divided into 
these stages: firstly, isolation, i.e. maintaining one's own culture and dissatisfaction; 
secondly, accommodation, i.e. external adaptation to a new society and culture - and 
thirdly, identification, i.e. participation in society (cf. Kuzevych 2016 p. 101ff ).32 
Integration policy in Germany is also at least partly geared towards assimilation and 
is not always implemented by the state as a benevolent process in the interests of 
immigrants. According to Glorius et al. (see 2021), this corresponds to a "static 
conception of society" if integration is seen as an obligation for immigrants. Further 
criticism is voiced in this context of the term "Leitkultur": "This culture straightens 
out all conflicts under the shroud of a national winning culture [...]" (Prokla 2005 
p.325). The following choice of words by the Federal Ministry of the Interior?? (BMI 
2011 p. 54) is also to be understood, at least in part, in this criticized sense: 


"The federal government's integration policy follows the principle of "promoting" 
and "demanding"* . Immigrants have a duty to learn the German language 
through their own efforts and with the support of state services and to learn to 
know and respect the basic values of our society. German society is called 
upon to guarantee immigrants equal opportunities and equal treatment in all 
important areas of society, the economy and politics by recognizing and 
breaking down existing barriers. 


This is a position that implies a clear "debt to be discharged" and demands 
assimilation, at least in part. What is also relevant to emphasize in these formulations 
is that the aforementioned "basic values" of our society are seen here as static or 


32 According to Richardson, A.: "A Theory and a Method for the Psychological Study of 
Assimilation". (From: International Migration Review, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Autumn 1967), pp. 3- 
30). 1967. 


33 Today: Federal Ministry of the Interior and for Home Affairs. 


34 Since 1998 (in the course of the SPD-led federal government under Chancellor Gerhard 
Schröder), the term "promoting and demanding" has often been used in Germany as a 
motto for reforms of the welfare state towards less state control and more private 
initiative, for example. 


used. 
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are implicitly portrayed as "purely" German and no cultural changes to the host 
society are conceded by the immigrants. Implicitly, this also potentially devalues and 
restricts the basic values of immigrants, even though for the most part these do not 
harbor any conflict dimensions. 

The German County Association also formulates it similarly in a publication under the 
chapter headings "Belonging" or "Rule-compliant behavior", where it states: 

"In general, values must be accepted in German society, even if they do not apply in 
other societies" (Deutscher Landkreistag 2016 p. 177-179). This therefore also 
implies a uniformity of values within German society, whereas there are in fact many 
strongly divergent values in the non-migrant part of the population.3> 

In line with this attitude, a representative survey asked: "What should immigrants 
living in Germany do in order to be truly accepted and recognized in Germany?". The 
answers were sorted according to the level of approval in the following order: "Learn 
the German language" (97%), 

"Observe the laws in Germany" (90%), "Have good contacts with Germans" (68%) [... 
‚| "Adopt more ofthe German culture" (35%), "Also speak German at home" (30%) 
and "Fit in with clothing" (33%). The high importance of preventing ghettos was also 
emphasized: "Don't move into residential areas where mainly other immigrants live" 
(33%) (Statista 2009). These answers from 2009 show, at least in the last four 
questions/answers mentioned, an understanding of integration that is more akin to 
assimilation and implies a clear obligation to bring with you. The demands thus 
formulated are also partly to be understood as a restriction of the basic rights of 
immigrants, especially when they concern private matters. 

Oberndörfer (2007 p. 14ff) takes a more liberal and at the same time pragmatic position 
when it comes to integration: 


It is important to understand this: Integration policy is not a generous gift of 
charity, but first and foremost corresponds to the vital interests of the host 
society itself. Integration must be promoted if it is to achieve the identification of 
immigrants with Germany as a nation". 


But there are also radical positions and negative examples on the other side of 
society, among some immigrants, such as in the form of ethnic groups that stand out 
for their chauvinism and nationalism in the spirit of their home country. In the public 
debate, this was primarily Turkish nationalism in parts of society, flanked by the 
(strongly criticized) influence of 


35 See e.g. Sinus Institute 2021. 
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the mosque umbrella organization DITIB. This had been criticized for supporting 
illegal activities against members of the opposition to the Turkish government living 
in Germany and militaristic influence on children as well as anti-Semitism incidents 
among the association's officials (cf. Arikan 2021). Other existing problems in the 
immigration society should not be ignored either, such as illegal parallel legal 
structures in which young women in some immigrant groups are taken out of the 
education system at an early age, sometimes in conjunction with illegal marriages 
(cf. Göss! 2018 p. 39ff.). 

Demands for adaptation to the host society can also be noted in the light of such 
problems and extremes, but demands for the adaptation of cultural behavior that 
relate to less controversial aspects are not constitutional. On the other hand, there 
are also many identities within groups of an ethnic-cultural origin and in society as a 
whole in the form of social milieus, which are characterized by a demarcation from 
other milieus or social groups. 


Demands for assimilation are criticizzed by various authors. Such demands would 
ultimately amount to a demand to give up cultural identity, which is often closely 
interwoven with people's identity. This could therefore be described as an 
"authoritarian gesture" (cf. Prokla 2005 p. 321). In rural areas in particular, an 
"assimilative expectation" was expressed by a large proportion of respondents 
towards foreigners (in this case refugees). Most of the participants in the group 
discussions for this study were skeptical or negative about the way of thinking in 
German immigration policy and society described above. Above all, this policy 
(uncontested in the groups) was perceived as inhumane or as a two-class system of 
immigration (compared to other immigration groups) with regard to the treatment of 
refugees.?6 A lack of welcoming culture in German society as a whole and in the 
authorities in particular was also criticized.?? 

Inthe end, it remains to be said that the following must be taken into account even 
more than in the case of integration in the case of assimilation: "This plurality [of 
society] is a legitimate part of the liberal constitutional state and presupposes that 
the rights of others are accepted as equal" (Fisch 2007 p. 20). In this sense, culture 
should not be suppressed. 


36 A great deal of scepticism was also expressed when it came to the idea that decisions on a 
decentralized immigration policy should be made by the federal political level. Rather, 
local authorities and immigrants should be allowed to make their own decisions, for 
example with the help of non-earmarked funding from the federal government. 


37 See working paper: Stark 2022c pp. 19-21, 24, 48, 51-52, 
69. 
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6 Discourses on decentralized aspects 
of German immigration policy 


This chapter summarizes discourses and lessons learned on good practice for those 
immigration policies in Germany with decentralized approaches. To a large extent, 
this relates to the extensive experience with the distribution of refugees across the 
federal territory since 2015/2016. 

First of all, it should again be briefly explained which regions of the country are 
meant when the term "decentralized" is used. The level of consideration in this paper 
is both shrinking, peripheral, structurally weak areas affected by population decline 
and rural areas. It should be noted that a distinction between "rural" and "urban" is 
not so clear-cut, for example in the case of small towns on the periphery. For such 
areas, one suggestion for terminology in the literature is: "more urban [...] 
communities in rural surroundings". But even in this group of places there are major 
differences in development dynamics (cf. Schader-Stiftung 2011 p. 53). Schwedt also 
emphasizes that it is important to look at rural areas in a differentiated way and to 
take a closer look at the different functions (cf. Schwedt 1978 p. 31ff). He distinguishes 
between four categories: 


1. Agricultural regions: Used and optimized for agricultural production that is 
very strongly oriented towards market economy criteria. 


2. Regions with a recreational function: In other words, local and remote 
recreational areas that are usually also marketed as regions for tourism. 


3. Non-urban areas located in the catchment area of cities: Mostly residential 
areas with loose development and monofunctional use of space for housing. 


4. "Empty spaces" and "Landscapes without a purpose" (which do not fit into any 
of the first three categories). 


Due to the polarization of housing preferences, almost empty or barely used 
geographical areas are emerging, which are characterized by shrinking processes. 
Above all, this affects areas that are less interesting for agriculture and tourism or 
less easy to market (cf. ibid. 31ff). 

From the author's point of view, a fifth category would be structurally weak, mostly 
peri- pherally located small and medium-sized towns, for example in old industrial 
regions, whereby the term "rural" can lead to misunderstandings in such a category.! 
The most important criterion for the target regions in this work is ultimately whether 
a region is shrinking demographically. 


1 Seetext box atthe end of chapter 14.1. 
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6.1 Existing approaches for a decentralized distribution 
of immigrants in Germany 


While there is no distribution mechanism for "regular" immigrants, i.e. people who 
come to the country of their own free will for work, family or study, the main political 
instrument for the initial distribution of refugees in Germany is the so-called 
Königstein Key of 1949.2 Once the quotas have been allocated to the federal states 
with the help of the key, further distribution is handled differently within the federal 
states (see Aumüller/Ge- semann 2016). 

At the highest level, the distribution is carried out by the Federal Office for Migration 
and Refugees (BAMF) using the EASY software ("Initial distribution of asylum seekers 
to the federal states"). Accordingly, one third of the distribution is based on 
population figures and two thirds on tax revenue. The further distribution from the 
federal state level down to the municipalities/municipalities is based, for example in 
Brandenburg, not only on the number of inhabitants but also partly on the local 
economic conditions and the proportion of employees subject to social security 
contributions in the total population. The most important criteria for the distribution 
of refugees in Schleswig-Holstein, for example, were (according to a survey of 
municipalities) available living space, the infrastructure of the municipality, the origin 
of the refugees and the district allocation quota (ALR 2017 p. 63). An overview of the 
distribution mechanisms of the federal states (IW 2016 p. 7-8) shows that individual 
matching? is not used in any of the federal states, but that only one or two statistical 
framework data, for example from the receiving local authorities, serve as the basis 
for the admission of a certain number of refugees. The legal prerequisite for the 
distribution of refugees into places is the Residence Act, according to which 
appropriate housing, language support, training or work opportunities must be 
available locally (cf. Weidinger et al. 2017 p. 49). 

The German Economic Institute sees the described distribution mechanism for refugees 
as having emerged from an administrative tradition. However, it is neither 
advantageous for the refugees nor optimal from a national perspective, especially as 
the framework conditions and the capacity to accept refugees are hardly the focus of 
this mechanism. After all, the Königstein Key was originally used to fund scientific 
research institutions at federal and state level, i.e. not for the purpose it is currently 
used for. However, a distribution key should be based on criteria such as housing, 
social and medical facilities, the economic situation, aspects of the labor market and 
capacities in education. 


2 This key was originally used to determine how the joint financing of various matters 
could be distributed among the federal states. 


3 In.other words, an allocation to regional authorities based on the individual requirements 
of refugees in accordance with the mechanisms described in Chapters 11 and 12. 
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system (see IW 2016 p. 27ff). 

Another criticism is that the Königstein Key is not a suitable mechanism for 
distributing refugees, as it does not adequately reflect local accommodation and 
integration options (see Kluwer 2016). Other authors also call for a move away from 
the "Königstein Key" (e.g. Siegert 2019 p. 134) or define some premises for a better 
redistribution system for refugees. The data basis should be freely available, 
comprehensible and adaptable for civil society. The data should also be available at 
the district level (see empirica 2016 p. 37ff). 


Another political instrument that should be emphasized in the context of this chapter 
is the so-called residence requirement, which was introduced in May 2016 as part of 
a new integration law. The requirement stipulates that people must remain in the 
same federal state in which they were first allocated for a maximum of three years 
after completing their asylum procedure. The justification for the introduction of the 
instrument was to relieve the burden on urban areas and facilitate integration 
through an even distribution across the federal states (see Aumüller/Gesemann 
2016). 

The residency requirement is seen in part as a necessary measure so that cities and 
municipalities can use their capacities for integration "sensibly" and sustainably, 
including in terms of housing. It provides planning security and prevents segregation. 
The Deutscher Landkreistag refers to the decentralized settlement and economic 
structure in Germany and therefore considers local integration into the labour market 
and society to be more promising for asylum seekers than migration to large cities 
and metropolitan areas (see Deutscher Landkreistag 2016 p. 113). 

Supporters of the residency requirement emphasize that this political measure can 
contribute to successful integration if it is "cleverly designed and applied". The 
prevention of ethnic concentrations in urban districts is cited as a reason here, as 
well as the possible use of vacancies or the underutilization of educational 
institutions in regions affected by population decline. The potential workforce in 
these areas is also growing as a result. The measure is seen as an "opportunity for 
rural areas" (see SRLE 2016). 

Critics of this policy, on the other hand, see the settlement of asylum seekers 
specifically in regions that are particularly negatively affected by demographic 
change as not conducive to regional development, as it is not assumed that these 
people will remain in these regions to any great extent (see IW 2016 p. 19).* 
However, in a ruling by the European Court of Justice on the residence requirement 
for "subsidiary protection", this policy was declared permissible, provided that it 


4 See also Chapter 10.1 for this discussion. 
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serve integration. However, the justification of an equal distribution of burdens for 
the municipalities is not sufficient (cf. El-Kayed/Hamann 2016). 


6.2 Experiences and discourses surrounding immigration in 
rural/peripheral/structurally weak regions 


In 2014, most people with a migrant background in Germany lived in large cities. In 
medium-sized cities with between 20,000 and 100,000 inhabitants, the figure was 
21.1%, in small towns with between 5,000 and 20,000 inhabitants 15.6% and in 
municipalities/cities 

under 5,000 inhabitants* 8.7% (Aumüller/Gesemann 2016 ).> 

Pull factors for internal migration from rural to urban areas, such as the presence of 
national/ethnic communities or available jobs as well as study and leisure 
opportunities, are also relevant to this fact (see Weidinger et al. 2017 p. 53). In line 
with this finding, various international studies have shown that a large proportion 
(one third to over half) of the refugees settled in small communities have moved on 
to urban areas within the respective country (cf. ibid. p. 49). The latter finding also 
corresponds to the observation regarding refugees in Germany (see Berlin 
Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 56). 

As far as the integration of refugees in the municipalities/municipalities is concerned, 
the assessment from the municipalities themselves is rather positive, at least from 
the perspective of 384 municipal administrations with regard to the question of how 
local integration processes could be successfully shaped, also based on examples of 
good practice (cf. Gesemann et al. 2017). According to their own assessment, the 
cities, districts and municipalities managed their tasks relating to the reception of 
refugees very well or well, especially in 2015. The role of local populations was also 
rated as positive or very positive overall by a majority of the municipalities surveyed 
and as clearly negative by less than 10% (cf. ibid. p. 3-4). The survey took place in 
2016, which is why it can be assumed that these statements primarily relate to the 
very high influx of refugees as a result of the Syrian civil war since 2015.° Another 
conclusion from this survey was that municipalities need "strong support" from the 
federal and state governments in order to cope with the reception and integration of 
refugees. The authors see a need for improvement in the coordination of refugee 
policy and the reimbursement of high costs (cf. ibid. 3-4). 


5 According to: Gesemann, F.: "Gemeinsam ein neues Leitbild "Vielfalt" entwickeln - 
Zuwanderung als Chance". (From: Rural areas: H 20781 / 65th year / 04/2014 p. 26ff). 
2014. 


6 One caveatto this very positive assessment is that by far the most local authorities 
surveyed were in North Rhine-Westphalia, Baden- Württemberg and Hesse. Structurally 
weak regions, especially in the east of Germany, were therefore significantly 
underrepresented here. 
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Various authors also point out the advantages of regions outside the metropolitan 
areas for immigrants. The manageability and small-scale nature of the 

"local area" or "small-town contexts" could have a positive effect on integration into 
the host society. There is also a "good mix of children from different groups of 
origin", which is seen as positive (see Aumüller/Gesemann 2016). Certain attributes 
such as tranquillity, closeness to nature, remoteness or a lack of anonymity were also 
rated as advantages of the regions in question in a survey of immigrants (cf. Nadler 
et al. 2012 p. 119). The decision to move to a rural area often reflects their own rural 
socialization in their country of origin (ibid. p. 120). 

Aumüller/Gesemann (cf. 2016) also emphasize the great importance of civil society 
actors such as associations, committed individuals and churches in these regions. 
The intensive commitment of church actors to a multicultural society and the 
interests of immigrants is also emphasized by the Diakonisches Werk der evangelischen 
Kirche, for example. In some cases, they also see themselves as representing the 
interests of refugees (cf. EKD 2007 p. 48). 

Nienaber/Roos summarize that immigrants in rural areas of Germany live there for 
very different reasons. The spectrum ranges from people who live there because of 
the quality of life, low property prices or work/education, to asylum seekers and 
people who only live there seasonally. The spectrum is also broad in terms of age, 
gender, nationality and length of stay (see Nienaber/Roos 2016 p. 235ff). 

Hehn/Miosga (cf. 2016) point out that, in addition to the demographic challenges in 
these regions, other global transformation processes also played a role. These were 
to be taken into account in the topics of immigration and integration. These include 
the transformation of economic and agricultural structures, the energy transition and 
the effects of globalization, but also socio-political changes from the past, such as the 
wave of privatisations in the 1990s, which led to the dismantling of infrastructure in 
rural regions, for example in the health and education systems or in public housing 
companies. 


6.3  Suitability of peripheral/rural and/or shrinking 
regions for immigration 


Whether and to what extent it makes sense to promote the settlement of refugees in 
peri- phere/structurally weak/shrinking/rural areas has been discussed at a social, 
political and scientific level, especially since 2015, particularly under the slogan 
"Refugees to the countryside". Institutions 
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The Thünen Institute is investigating this issue?’ , as are foundations such as the 
Schader, Bosch and Hans Seidel Foundations and authorities such as the Federal 
Office for Migration and Refugees.® 

Roos (cf. 2016 426ff), for example, states that international migration has actively 
contributed to a stabilization or increasing population development in the region in 
question, as well as to a rejuvenation of the age structure. It is also found: 

"Diversity can strengthen rural areas" (Robert Bosch Foundation 2019). Overall, the 
lives of immigrants, especially in rural areas, are more difficult than in large cities (cf. 
Aumüller/Gesemann 2016). They often lack contact with other people of their own 
origin, which results in social isolation (cf. ibid.). 

Ohliger et al. emphasize that the massive influx of refugees in the summer of 2015 
resulted in a "quick and efficient response" and mobilization of resources as well as 
targeted communication across departments and responsibilities (cf. 2017 p. 35). 
Their assessment of the work and housing opportunities in the rural regions under 
review and the predominantly decentralized accommodation, which helped to avoid 
social conflicts, is also positive. Established structures within associations and social 
engagement in the integration of refugees were also rated as good. The weakness of 
this approach is that the existing structures, skills and resources had to be 
reorganized on an ad hoc basis during the reception situation as they were 
inadequate. In many cases, municipal integration policy therefore had to act 
"situationally and reactively". In addition, the integration policy area (including 
educational offers, for example for language teaching on site) was often 
decentralized and poorly equipped with staff and resources at the municipal level. 
The entry of refugees into apprenticeships and the labor market has also been slow 
and the retention of refugees in rural areas has been difficult (cf. ibid.). 


Various research projects should be mentioned here that have addressed the topic 
described. From 2018 to 2021, for example, the Thünen Institute of Rural Studies 
investigated how refugees in small towns and rural areas could promote regional 
economic development in light of labor shortages and demographic change, including 
the presentation of social aspects (see Thünen Institute 2021). Another project was 
entitled "Refugees in rural areas", initiated by the Thünen Institute, Chemnitz 
University of Technology, the University of Hildesheim and the University of Erlangen- 
Nuremberg. The aim of this project was to analyze governmental and civil society 


7Working Paper No. 59, 106, 122, 135. 


8 E.g. inthe research project "Integration of refugees in rural areas" (see Schader 
Foundation 2011 p. 7-9). 
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conditions as well as integration potential and opportunities in rural areas, but also to 
shed light on the perception of potential from the perspective of the refugees 
themselves (cf. Thünen Institute 2018). 

The joint research project ZukunftGeflüchtete, a collaboration between the Thünen 
Institute and academics from various universities, is also dedicated to empirical 
research into the situation of refugees and integration potential in rural regions of 
Germany. Structurally weak areas with a "less good [...] socio-economic situation" are 
also being examined (see Fick et al. 2023 pp. 14-16). The German Institute of Urban 
Affairs (Difu), together with other governmental and non-governmental organizations, 
is also focusing on small and medium-sized towns in a combined project of research 
and practice: "Diversity in the centers of small and medium-sized towns - socio- 
spatial integration, urban identity and social participation" (cf. Reimann et al. 2018). 
In the project "Integration potential in small towns and rural districts" carried out by 
the Schader Foundation and the Federal Office for Migration and Refugees (BAMF), 
some municipalities are participating due to the consequences of demographic 
change and shrinking processes in order to become more attractive to immigrants 
with their own integration work and thus open up "new development paths for the 
municipality" (see Schader Foundation 2011 p. 7-9). The Robert Bosch Foundation also 
promotes "innovative and future-oriented approaches for the integration and 
participation of new immigrants in rural areas" with its Land.Zu- hause.Zukunft 
project. These include holistic approaches to "integration monitoring" or participation 
concepts that are to be developed with the involvement of a wide range of 
stakeholders at district level (see Robert Bosch Foundation 2019). 

As part of the research project "Future for refugees in rural regions of Germany", 
"Sub-project 1" finally dealt with this topic by comparing integration-related 
framework conditions based on indicators in 35 selected municipalities and eight 
districts.? The aim was to make efforts and successes in integration policy 
comparable in order to be able to present specific strengths and weaknesses of the 
study areas at the end of this process (cf. Osigus et al. 2019). 


A "new culture of recognition and welcome in rural areas" is seen as an integral part 
of the development strategies in municipalities for comprehensive intercultural 
openness and better networking, as well as a cross-sectional task for all local 
stakeholders, in line with the projects described. On the other hand, information 
bases for the political participation of immigrants should also be created. 


9 The indicators related to the labor and housing market, demographics, safety, 
accessibility of utilities and services, as well as economic data. 
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be strengthened (Schader Foundation 2011 p. 27ff). Overall, "diverse approaches at 
municipal, state and federal level" are necessary for the successful settlement of 
refugees in rural areas (cf. Aumüller/Ge- semann 2016). 

At the same time, there were also public calls for improved policy approaches in view 
of the large influx of refugees in 2015/2016.10 This includes the preservation of 
schools, made possible by the fact that "refugees are specifically settled in the 
mostly rural regions" (cf. Münchrath 2016). In this context, Plankl et al. (cf. 2016) state 
that the current distribution policy for refugees in Germany (with the help of the 
Königstein Key) is "sub-optimal". 

Authors such as Pollermann (see 2016) express the overall hope for rural regions that 
they could benefit from the immigration of refugees in their regional development in 
light of shrinkage. The integration of several levels of governance, adapted to the 
respective region, is seen as necessary in order to take advantage of these 
opportunities, but sees poorer prospects for this in eastern Germany in particular. 
Overall, many would nevertheless see immigration as an opportunity for better future 
prospects locally against the backdrop of demographic change (see Gesemann/Roth 
2016 p. 34). The particular relevance of the local level for integration policy is 
emphasized, as this is where direct contact between people takes place - whether in 
the education system, on the labour market or in everyday life (cf. ibid. p. 281ff). 

In this overall context, individual and subjective perspectives were also examined in 
accordance with the variety of different life situations of asylum seekers (see SVR 
2017). One result here is that refugees could also settle outside of the major cities, 
provided the right conditions were in place. When they arrived, asylum seekers 
usually had no clear idea of where they wanted to live and were initially satisfied to 
be safe. The desire to move on only arises in the course of their stay in one place if 
needs such as social participation, work or transport infrastructure are not 
given/available. Here, remote small villages are particularly problematic as places to 
live (see SVR 2017 p. 6ff, 37). 

Tautz et al. do not see the settlement of immigrants in peripheral areas as a viable 
solution for compensating for population losses, as there is a lack of infrastructure 
and services of general interest here. However, they are in favor of immigration to 
central locations (see Tautz et al. 2018 p. 29). 


10 Here, forexample, in an editorial in the Handelsblatt newspaper (weekend). 
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6.4 Ideas for new and improved distribution 
mechanisms for refugees 


Based on the observation that the integration of several hundred thousand refugees 
into the German labor and housing market represents a major challenge for all 
political and administrative levels of the country, Schürt/Waltersbacher, for example, 
see a need for improvement in the existing distribution system. The lack of focus in 
the criteria for distribution on the labor and housing markets would lead to two 
allocation problems, for example: Firstly, the allocation of refugees to high-priced 
conurbations with a housing shortage and secondly, to regions with a shortage of 
jobs (see Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017 p. 116ff). Another negative aspect is that family 
ties or health problems of refugees are not taken into account in the distribution 
process, redistribution applications are often not granted or integration projects are 
only open to refugees with prospects of staying. Such a system creates a kind of two- 
tier society (see ALR 2017 p. 57ff). 

In the context of such critical voices, the "proposal for a new distribution key" 
(empirica 2016 p. 37ff) should be mentioned, which should replace the current 
regulation with the Königstein key and this on the basis of "reliable" official data. 
Such a new key should be roughly based on the "free capacities resulting from 
emigration" for housing, jobs and school places, but without taking into account the 
exact capacities at any given moment (cf. ibid.). 


Vacant housing is very unevenly distributed in Germany and, particularly in sparsely 
populated districts, no decrease in vacancies has been observed to date,!! 
emphasize Schürt/Waltersbacher (cf. 2017). However, they emphasize that the 
existence of vacancies cannot be the only criterion for the good integration of 
refugees (cf. ibid. p. 116ff). They advocate using vacant housing where jobs and 
supply capacities are also available. To this end, they have carried out a calculation 
for the districts that shows the percentage of "vacant housing available at short 
notice as a proportion of vacant jobs" (ibid. p. 119). In doing so, they primarily 
identified regions that can be regarded as structurally weak and peripheral, 
especially in the eastern German states beyond the major cities. The authors 
calculate that 270,000 vacant jobs could be combined with this housing at district 
and independent city level by linking vacant housing. It is particularly important to 
"overlap" these two indicators/factors because of the residence requirement. 

11 A slight decrease only in rural districts "with densification approaches" (as of 2015). 
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lay" (ibid. p. 120). 

Kluwer (2016) emphasizes that a new distribution mechanism should be specific, 
targeted and transparent, which is also underlined by other authors (e.g. see IW 2016 
p. 45). In addition, the distribution within the federal states should be more strongly 
oriented towards integration-relevant aspects, especially "access to housing, 
language, education and work" (SVR 2017 p. 9). In this context, there are also 
proposals for a "matching procedure" in Europe: According to Bendel et al. (see 2019), 
municipalities could use this framework to define which skills and knowledge they 
need and, on the other hand, refugees could say where they want to live. Such a 
system could bring municipalities and refugees together (cf. Robert Bosch Foundation 
2019).12 Experts!3 are also calling for a "matching" system in this direction in order to 
arrange a more precise spatial allocation, also based on criteria such as housing, 
training and jobs, for both sides (Franke 2016 p. 7). A matching system is also called 
for by Zobel/Schwan (2019). 

Braun/Simons (cf. 2015) call for family structures to be taken into account when 
distributing refugees. If young families move to large cities and single young men to 
villages, this makes integration more difficult overall. In addition, the number of 
children in rural regions affected by emigration is decreasing more than in large cities 
- and it is precisely in the former areas that schools are at risk of being closed and 
school capacities are underutilized. A change in distribution is an opportunity to 
maintain schools in such regions (see Braun/Simons 2015 p. 7ff). The Empircia authors 
suggest that ifthe population decreases by 1% between 2011 and 2014, the proportion 
of assigned refugees should increase by 15%, whereas if it increases by 1%, the 
proportion should decrease by 15% (cf. empirica 2016 p. 37ff). 

Other authors also advocate initial distribution more as a strategic instrument in 
terms of long-term integration goals and potential - and for this to be based on 
meaningful criteria (see ALR 2017 p. 90ff). The criteria cited here are available 
housing, public transport infrastructure, capacities for language courses, special 
advisory or further training services and the labor market. A precise list of criteria 
should be drawn up by experts and municipal actors. In principle, the personal 
situation of asylum seekers should also be given greater consideration in the 
recognition process (ibid. p. 60). 

Following the ideas discussed in this chapter, the greater individualization in the 
spatial distribution of immigrants will be achieved using the approach presented in 
this thesis. 


12 For further discussion approaches on the topic of matching immigrants and local 
authorities, see Chapter 11.1. 


13 According to statements made at the "Joint Summer Colloquium of the Bavarian 
Academy for Rural Areas and the Hanns Seidel Foundation". 
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The focus is on the proposed matching system (see chapter 12). 


Financial aspects are also discussed in connection with distribution issues. The 
unresolved problem of financing integration measures at municipal level remains (cf. 
Schader Foundation 2011 p. 9). Without "massive support from the federal and state 
governments", such projects could not be successful. Financial or other incentive 
systems for municipalities are also brought into play if they take in refugees (cf. 
Weidinger/Kordel 2016 p. 109). In this context, Ge- semann/Roth point out that small 
cities and municipalities often have hardly any financial resources available for 
integration. Almost all of the municipalities surveyed consider the financial resources 
provided by the federal and state governments, as well as their competencies, to be 
insufficient to meet the challenges (see Gesemann/Roth 2016 p. 4Aff, 33ff). 1* In 
addition, relying on voluntary action when accepting refugees could be an 
opportunity to advance the development of municipalities (cf. Zobel/Schwan 2019).!? 
In the context of major regional differences in the acceptance of immigration, Rösch 
et al. note that they do not consider it to be clear whether it would be expedient to 
exclude municipalities from accepting refugees if the population in these 
municipalities has a negative attitude. Non-acceptance could thus be "rewarded" (cf. 
Rösch et al. 2020 p. 78). 

Schammann/Kühn recommend expanding cooperation and exchange in refugee policy 
between the different political levels. The joint fulfillment of tasks in this area with 
responsibilities of municipalities, districts and the federal government ultimately 
entails "numerous complications". A clearer distribution of tasks would make sense (cf. 
Schammann/Kühn 2016 p. 35). Schürt/Waltersbacher also call for an overall concept 
that combines various measures!® (cf. Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017 p. 120). They add 
that decision-making powers for integration policy should not be completely shifted 
from the federal and state governments to the municipal level, also due to their 
concerns regarding the assumption that this could be deliberately used by some 
municipalities to become less attractive for refugees. 


14 The great heterogeneity of the districts should (also) be taken into account. One must start 
from 
"rural areas" in the plural, not "rural areas" (cf. Rösch et al. 2020 p. 76). 


15 The admission of people in these regions could be financed via a 
"Municipal Development Fund", for which municipalities could apply for funding across 
Europe. Such an approach also emphasizes the importance of European cooperation for 
such policies (cf. ibid.). 


16 Also to offer housing (including vacancies) and existing jobs as well as social infrastructure 
for the integration of refugees in the federal states and municipalities. 
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6.5 Case studies of immigration in peripheral, 
structurally weak regions of Saxony-Anhalt 


As shown above, Germany is characterized by geographically divergent socio- 
economic and demographic developments. The regions that are disadvantaged 
include large parts of the old industrial state of Saxony-Anhalt. 

In the course of an immigration policy that is to be decentralized, this federal state 
could be considered in particular, as the economic and social consequences of 
demographic change can already be observed here today, especially on the labour 
market, which is characterized by small and medium-sized enterprises (cf. Siegert et 
al. 2015 p. 1). Ott et al. (2019) also point to the "extreme" demographic change in 
Saxony-Anhalt, including in terms of gender-selective emigration.!7 They would like to 
show that the economic situation of the federal state could be strengthened by 
promoting immigration from abroad, among other things. On the other hand, they 
see only limited potential for the country's development through the return migration 
of people who have already left. Nevertheless, such approaches are also worthy of 
support in light of the strong ageing of the population (cf. ibid. p. 9ff). 

The consequences of the demographic development in Saxony-Anhalt are described 
as very pronounced, particularly for rural regions. This manifests itself, for example, 
in increasing proportions of vacant housing or rising per capita costs for water supply 
and waste disposal (see Ketzmerick 2015 p. 11ff). Overall, this general trend is 
expected to continue in the federal state, which is why increased immigration from 
abroad or permanent settlement could relieve the situation and provide new impetus 
for culture and the economy (cf. ibid.). 

As far as the equivalence of living conditions is concerned, its "obvious absence" was 
noted. "Permanent immigration" in Saxony-Anhalt should be implemented in the form 
of holistic and decentralized policy approaches in order to alleviate the demographic 
crisis, even in regions remote from metropolitan areas (cf. Siegert/Ketzmerick 
2019a). 


First of all, we will look specifically at some small and medium-sized towns in Saxony- 
Anhalt, starting with Saalfeld: The city's shrinking population had experienced a 
significant increase in population figures since the low point of 2013-2017, with 
around 25,000 inhabitants in each year, due to immigration as a result of the Syrian 
war: 2018 to 2022 to around 29,000 inhabitants in each year (TLS 2022). This 
demographic development shows that the strong influx of refugees has a positive 
effect on the demographics of such medium-sized cities. However, this development 
can only 


17 This means that significantly more women than men are emigrating. 
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can be sustained if immigration does not cease once the geopolitical crisis situation 
that caused it has passed. 

Immigration to Saalfeld!® as a result of the Syrian war was mainly due to the state 
allocation of refugees via the "Königstein Key" and distribution within the federal 
state. In contrast, the population of the surrounding district of Saalfeld-Rudolstadt 
has fallen much more sharply since reunification from around 

68,000 (1994) to around 50,000 inhabitants - with an almost linear curve. According 
to Mayor Steffen Kania (CDU), Saalfeld has placed great value on decentralized 
accommodation and good networking and cooperation between voluntary work and 
municipal state structures. The accommodation was primarily located in the town, as 
there was a lack of infrastructure, stores, local transport and accommodation in the 
surrounding villages. 

As a result of immigration since 2015, a large number of civil society initiatives have 
emerged in Saalfeld and many associations and individuals are committed to the 
integration of refugees. According to those involved, the spectrum of initiatives is 
quite broad and ranges from social to cultural to labor market-related activities for 
togetherness and integration. For example, meeting places have been created, not 
only for immigrants, but also run by them. In addition, the networking and 
consolidation of various associations and initiatives is being organized - to ensure the 
long-term existence and good functioning of the new structures. 

At an individual level, for example, support has been organized for immigrants with 
office tasks or finding work and accommodation.!? There are also initiatives for 
ecological (and social) agriculture for refugees without exploitation, with the aim of 
integration and fair opportunities through joint work. In the cultural field, 
"participatory theater" has been set up with a focus on topics of intercultural 
interaction and integration - or an intercultural tailoring workshop and associations 
for empowerment with the target group of young people. The aim of such activities is 
to enable young people to initiate projects together and tackle integration issues in a 
playful way.2° 


18 The following details on immigration policy in the city are based on the author's 
transcript (working paper: Stark 2022). 


19 This was seen as particularly important in the light of widespread racism on the part of 
landlords. 


20 In this context, reference should also be made to a case study from Bad Berleburg (North 
Rhine-Westphalia), where round tables and youth cafes were organized for the refugees. 
The focus here was on deepening the culture of welcome and the likelihood of staying. 
Everything here was connected to the local LEADER group. Around 11% of the 5,000 
people who arrived there subsequently stayed (3% of the population) (European Network 
for Rural Development 2016 p. 24). 
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Like other initiatives in Germany, the "AnKommenWillKommen" project (see Siegert 
et al. 2015) focuses on structurally disadvantaged, in this case old industrial, 
peripheral regions with small to medium-sized towns in Saxony-Anhalt. In Hettstedt, 
located in the district of Mansfeld-Südharz, the program analyzed the local 
willingness to accept more immigration from abroad. Against the backdrop of a 
declining population, the majority of people were in favor of this (see Siegert 2019 p. 
127ff). The project also aims to make it clear to municipalities what opportunities are 
associated with immigration and what challenges need to be identified. In this 
context, it should be noted that "appropriate regional and target group-specific 
recruitment and retention strategies" make sense as part of an integration concept at 
state level (cf. Siegert et al. 2015 p. 5-6). The topic of a successful immigration policy 
is not just about monetary resources. Siegert highlights key opinion-forming figures 
such as the mayor as factors for Hettstedt. In this case, he was personally and 
professionally strongly committed to immigration and promoted his policies at all 
levels of society, including through city tours and citizen dialogues that he helped 
organize (see Siegert 2019 p. 131ff). The mayor argued with the declining number of 
inhabitants and the easily recognizable negative consequences for the city (cf. 
Schierholz 2018), for example in terms of infrastructure, schools and vacancies. He 
also argued that immigrants should be allocated to municipalitiess on a more 
differentiated basis, for example according to professional qualifications. In addition, 
consideration should be given to whether people in their home countries tend to 
come from large cities or rural areas, also in order to prevent internal migration away 
from Hettstedt due to differing individual preferences (ibid.). 

In Hettstedt, politicians want to achieve population growth through a 

"sustainable settlement" of refugees as part of change management, which is being 
pursued at least in "rudimentary approaches" (cf. Siegert 2015). Such a goal has also 
been addressed in the local media and a welcoming culture has been practised by 
political leaders and civil society in the context of the population decline (for example 
in sports clubs) (cf. Schierholz 2018). 

In order to quantify some of the consequences of the population decline in the 
region, Siegert looked at the specific effects on the (social) infrastructure and costs of 
utilities in Hettstedt. He points to rising costs for private households, e.g. for water 
supply, which is determined less by consumption and almost exclusively by the basic 
price. The fixed costs would ultimately be spread across fewer households in the 
event of a population decline and would therefore increase significantly (see Siegert 
2015 p. 18ff; Siegert/Ketzmerick 2019b p. 73). 
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In Saxony-Anhalt, the acceptance of immigration was examined in a survey 
(Ketzmerick 2018), specifically in the towns of Eisleben and Hettstedt. The question 
was how willing people would be to "accept the influx of more foreigners into the 
city" in view of the shrinking population and the increasingly inadequate state 
infrastructure. As a result, there was a high level of agreement here, albeit under the 
following different conditions/conditions: "Yes": 6 [without conditions] | "Yes, but only 
with the inclusion of citizens as a whole": 35 | "Yes, but only from certain cultural 
groups": 25 | "Yes, but only in limited numbers": 35 | [Yes, but] "Other restrictions": 7 
- compared to "No": 32 (ibid. p. 14). The total number of approving categories here 
amounted to 77%, compared to 23% clearly disapproving votes. However, the group 
of those who agreed but added the restriction to "certain cultural groups" in the 
response category must be emphasized in particular, as this can be seen as at least 
latently racist/xenophobic - and, in the view of the author of this paper, limits the 
validity of these approval ratings. 

When asked whether the residents had had "rather positive or negative experiences 
in contact with refugees", only 18% stated "positive experiences", 31% answered 
"partly, partly" and 27% stated "negative experiences" (the rest abstained). 22% 
stated that they had made donations or volunteered to help refugees and an 
additional 24% said that they could imagine doing so (ibid. p. 11). 


Overall, problems with international migration in eastern Germany were often 
pointed out, primarily due to the discourses of exclusion that prevailed here (cf. 
Glorius 2020). Ott et al. also identified reservations and xenophobic attitudes among 
companies and employees in Saxony-Anhalt (cf. 2019 p. 11ff). On the other hand, the 
authors see a "pragmatic attitude towards international immigration" among many 
craft businesses and small and medium-sized enterprises, for example if they are 
prepared to overcome language barriers and actively support integration (ibid. p. 
107). Above all, they see opportunities through the integration of refugees into the 
labor market and the managed recruitment of skilled workers - primarily from regions 
outside the EU. However, a positive attitude among the general population and good 
working and living conditions are essential for the success of such efforts. 

There are very different motivations and prospects or wishes to stay among 
immigrants who move to rural areas in Saxony-Anhalt, for example. Immigrants from 
EU countries often come for professional reasons and asylum seekers on the basis of 
state allocations (ibid. p. 92). The reasons for the lack of future prospects for young 
immigrants are problems with right-wing radicalism, xenophobia and the lack of 
opportunities to earn money quickly on their own. 
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to be able to do so. The chances of attracting immigrants from abroad to rural areas 
in Saxony-Anhalt, beyond the state's allocation policy, are considered to be "rather 
low overall" (cf. ibid. p. 14ff). 

Ketzmerick also sees Saxony-Anhalt as a comparatively unattractive immigration 
destination for immigrants within Germany and also refers here to the comparatively 
low proportion of foreign-born people in the population, with proportions even in the 
larger cities such as Halle or Magdeburg of just under 5% (cf. Ketzmerick 2015 p. 
21ff). The findings of Glorius (2017), who comes to a similar conclusion, should also be 
mentioned in this context. The population living in rural regions of the neighboring 
federal state of Saxony has hardly any experience with ethnic diversity. Widespread 
views of this population about immigrants are shaped by stereotypes from the GDR 
era, in which immigrant workers had to live under constant surveillance and in stark 
isolation from the German population. Xenophobic and racist stereotypes are 
widespread and refugees often have to deal with strong hostility. Such public 
statements are often relativized and downplayed in local discourse or presented as 
normal or justified. The passivity of key figures such as mayors, school principals and 
clergy is a decisive factor in the development of public opinion with regard to such 
views (see Glorius 2017 p. 123ff). 

Ketzmerick also rates the current working conditions of immigrants in Saxony-Anhalt 
as rather poor. The majority of them fall into the category of solo self-employed?! , 
often in "bogus self-employment", i.e. dependent on just one client. "Atypical and 
precarious employment" with little social security and low income is also widespread 
in this population group (Ketzmerick 2015 p. 35ff). In light of legal restrictions, the 
reservations of many employers towards foreigners and the onward migration of 
these people, rapid action is necessary in Saxony-Anhalt. After all, there is a 
"considerable resource for society" and the labor market as well as for the pension 
system. In conclusion, Ketzmerick sees clear positive effects for the labor market and 
economic development from the foreign workers who have already immigrated. He 
points here, for example, to the high proportion of academic foreign employees in the 
healthcare, education and service sectors, but also in industry (ibid. pp. 40-41). 


21 While 21% of foreign workers were self-employed in 2011, this was only the case for 
9% of workers of German origin. 
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7 Good practice & strategies for a 
decentralized immigration policy in Germany 


Decentralized aspects of existing German immigration policy are by and large limited 
to the distribution of refugees across the federal territory. This is done with the help 
of the Königstein Key as well as conditions for the temporary stay of these people at 
the first assigned places of residence - i.e. primarily the residence requirement. 

This chapter deals with the large number of publications, especially on new 
approaches and good practice for a decentralized immigration policy in Germany. It 
also focuses on the conditions for immigrants in the target regions and questions of 
acceptance arising from this context. 


7.1 Administrative and civil society Aspects 


As Schammann et al. (2020a p. 6, 33) note, the spectrum of regional policy approaches 
since 2015/2016 is very broad and ranges between "informal integrationism" and 
"centralized one-stop stores" as the "ideal type of municipal integration 
management". Flexible structures that can be used to react to fluctuating needs due 
to immigration have proven to be particularly useful. It is also important that the 
formal responsibilities for immigration policy are clearly regulated between the 
institutions and the political levels (cf. ibid. p. 6ff, 28ff). Furthermore, committed 
mayors, volunteers, initiatives and local associations in the municipalities are 
important in order to compensate for the sometimes prevailing lack of state 
structures for the reception of newly arrived refugees. Volunteer work is generally 
seen as an important factor (e.g. see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 
68) in order to close gaps in provision, for example in local transport or village stores. 
Kleiner/Klärner (see 2019) also deal with civic engagement, particularly in the context 
of scarce finances in peripheral, rural regions due to demographic change. They 
emphasize self-organization, which, however, requires state support. This 
commitment in rural areas has already increased significantly since the 1980s, even 
more so than in urban regions (cf. ibid. p. 22). In a survey conducted in cities, 
districts and municipalities in 2016 at the time of increased immigration in the wake 
of the Syrian war, the vast majority of municipalities surveyed regarded civic 
engagement as a "central resource" for managing the reception and integration of 
refugees (cf. Gesemann/Roth 2016). Good coordination at the municipal level 
between committed citizens, politicians and 
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administration is important (ibid. p. 4). The involvement of sponsors, clubs and 
associations in integration and urban development processes is also emphasized as 
desirable (cf. Leinenbach 2018 p. 351). At the same time, society should not be 
overburdened and full-time staff should be available. In this context, Schammann et al. 
(cf. 2020b p. 12) describe the importance of good coordination between full-time and 
voluntary work in migration policy in rural areas and small towns as very important. 
Integration should therefore be seen as a task for society as a whole (cf. ALR 2017 p. 
16), in the course of which intercultural opening processes are required, such as in 
the form of "cultural mainstreaming" for municipal integration policy. In such efforts 
in the EU, administrations and institutions should ensure the equal participation of 
people with a migration background. Such approaches would require adjustments not 
only from immigrants themselves, but also from the "majority society". Diversity 
management" as part of a "strategy that views diversity not as a problem but as a 
resource" is necessary in this context (cf. ibid. p. 16). 

An "intercultural opening" is also called for specifically by public authorities in order 
to create a culture of welcome and recognition within them (see Bolte/Kirchhoff 
2015). Integration must also be handled as a cross-departmental, interdisciplinary 
task in the administration and there must be an overall municipal strategy (cf. 
Gesemann 2016 p. 288). Overall, the need for "good governance" in the multi-level 
system described above is emphasized, i.e. good interaction between different state 
actors when it comes to integration (cf. Franke et al. 2020). 

Pätzold/Reimann add that the understanding of integration in our society must first be 
clarified and integration must be established, further developed and understood as a 
municipal field of action. They refer to personnel requirements as well as structural 
anchoring and cross-sectional orientation, including structured exchange processes. 
Likewise, meeting spaces and specific spaces for the exchange of different social 
groups are important and must also be able to be appropriated by parts of the 
community in a self-determined manner (see Pätzold/Reimann 2018 p. 29ff). 
Similarly, the IQ Network Saxony calls for the inter- cultural opening of institutions (cf. 
2014), as well as the creation of a political awareness of the topic in cities and 
municipalities, including a corresponding local political agenda (cf. Schader 
Foundation 2011 p. 99ff). 

Experience in the small town of Hettstedt (Saxony-Anhalt) had shown that 
transparency, traceability and target group-oriented and public discussions with clear 
rules were important (see Siegert 2015 p. 24ff). With this in mind, volunteer 
multipliers were also specifically approached for the discussion events. Gesemann et 
al. add in this context that 
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more participation should also be made possible for refugees. Municipalities should 
strengthen "intercultural openness" in the local population and find answers to the 
political divide. Guiding principles should be developed that include the immigration 
of refugees as an opportunity for development (see Gesemann et al. 2017 p. 4). 
Elsewhere, it is stated that measures should be promoted that focus more on the 
potential of people with a migration background instead of a problem-oriented 
perspective - also involving local media and journalists, who often focus on the 
negative aspects of immigration (see Schader Foundation 2011 p. 99ff). Süß, for 
example, believes that a good integration policy can also make rural areas fit for the 
future (cf. 2011 pp. 7-9). However, politicians must create the framework conditions 
for this, position themselves and communicate the opportunities arising from 
immigration in light of the population decline to the public. 

In the group discussions for this study, demands were also made of the state with 
regard to rapid integration, including in the education system (see working paper: 
Stark 2022c p. 79). There was also a consensus among the discussants that it was 
important for acceptance that support systems should not only be open to 
immigrants, but also to the local population and those of German origin (cf. ibid. p. 
32, 79). Care should therefore be taken to prevent possible discussions of envy. In 
addition, to improve acceptance, accompanying dialogue formats should be 
organized and local opinion leaders should be involved (cf. ibid. pp. 32ff, A5ff, 51). 


7.2 Social immigration policy and approaches 
to prevent brain drain 


As explained in detail in chapter 8.2, "successful" immigration countries such as 
Canada have a detailed points system and other policies in place to manage 
immigration. However, this system is criticized as it is considered to be less 
humanistic and socially responsible (e.g. see Tannock 2011; Wong 2012). In 
Germany, too, the introduction of an immigration system for the immigration of 
skilled workers has been the subject of increasingly intense debate in recent years 
(see Chapter 5). 


In this context, it is worth mentioning the criticism of Bender/Seifert, who see it as a 
mistake of the German immigration policy of the 1960s and 1970s that immigrants 
were unilaterally deployed as unskilled workers in industry and mining (cf. 
Bender/Seifert 2000). It is precisely these branches of work that have been 
particularly affected by deindustrialization and structural change since the 19705, 
also to the detriment of these people. 
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Social considerations still play a role in relation to immigration policy in this country 
today. The so-called brain drain, which lowers the economic growth of the gross 
domestic product in the country of origin, is seen as a fundamental problem (cf. 
Haque/Kim 1995). In addition, the outflow of "human capital" in poorer countries of 
origin leads to major problems (cf. Cervantes/Guellec 2002 p. 41). Further examples 
of the problems arising from brain drain include the inadequate health care in 
southern Africa due to emigration and the recruitment of doctors and hospital staff by 
other countries (cf. Oberndörfer 2007 p. 7). 

The reason for addressing brain drain in this paper is also that the topic is taken into 
account in Germany's immigration policy aimed at skilled workers and highly 
qualified workers, specifically in the Skilled Immigration Act of 2019/2020 (cf. 
Deutscher Bundestag 2019). However, the effects on the countries of origin are 
considered to be low, as the number of people predicted to immigrate as a result of 
the law is not high enough to have relevant negative consequences (cf. ibid. p. 6ff). 
However, it is probably not enough to consider emigration from these countries to 
Germany alone. As a rule, there are several destination countries for the emigration 
of qualified persons. 

In the course of the aforementioned changes to immigration policy in 2019, the 
German federal government explicitly communicated that it ideally only wanted to 
promote qualified immigration in sectors where there is no shortage of such workers 
in the national labor market of the country of origin. This is taken into account in 
German legislation on the recruitment of immigrants, especially for nursing 
professions from abroad (see BMG 2019). The DeFa agency (Deutsche Fachkräfte für 
Gesundheits- und Pflegeberufe) is to recruit workers for nursing professions from 
abroad in a targeted manner. Nursing homes and hospitals can use this service and 
DeFa takes care of the formalities such as visa applications or the necessary 
communication with the authorities so that the recruited nurses can enter the 
country. Health Minister Jens Spahn, who took office in 2019, also emphasized in this 
context that the specialists should "share our values" (ibid.! ). The ministry also 
stated this (ibid.): 


"The German government only recruits nursing staff in countries whose 
populations are very young on average and which train well above their 
own needs. This is the case in the Philippines and Mexico, for example". 


This statement implicitly contains two key aspects that are important in the context of 
this 


1 The text has since been changed and the statement is no longer on the ministry's website. 
However, it can be found in the internet archive: 
https://web.archive.org/web/20200619224653/https://www.bundesgesundheitsministerium. 
de/presse/press-releases/2019/4-quartal/pflegekraefte-ausland-defa.html 
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work are relevant: Firstly, "very young" and "over demand" establish a connection to 
the aforementioned discourses. This policy is apparently intended (at least 
rhetorically) to prevent brain drain in the countries of origin. Secondly, the aim is 
presumably to recruit workers where Christian socialized people live, for example in 
Mexico and the Philippines (see BMG 2019).? In addition to this approach, it is 
sometimes considered a good idea to recruit people in the countries of origin - or 
even to operate language and recruitment centers in the countries of origin. There 
are already examples of this being implemented.? An example from Canada in the 
Newfoundland region should also be mentioned here, where indicators for preferred 
countries and regions of origin were defined for immigration policy (cf. Office of 
Immigration and Multiculturalism 2007 p. 6, 33). This was done with the aim of 
attracting qualified people and company founders. The criteria for preferred countries 
of origin were cultural and linguistic similarities, historical similarities, cultural 
affinity, climatic conditions in the countries of origin, a high willingness to emigrate 
and existing exchange programs with individual countries. However, people from 
other countries are also welcomed (cf. ibid.) 

How an overall fair and socially sustainable immigration system could also be created 
based on objective criteria is briefly touched on in Chapter 13 on the need for further 
research. The aim there is to identify and attract potentially less highly qualified but 
highly motivated people in various countries of origin in addition to qualified skilled 
workers. 


1.3 Regional/municipal issues of Acceptance 


The peaceful coexistence of people from all population groups and ethnic 
backgrounds is an important basis for a functioning society. With regard to the target 
regions in Germany that are relevant to this work, this chapter will also examine 
issues relating to conflicts and acceptance with regard to immigration. Important 
topics here include differences in mentality and value systems between immigrants 
and people of German origin born in the country. 

A survey on attitudes towards "foreigners" showed that skepticism towards 
immigration tends to be greater in rural communities than in cities (see Glorius et al. 
2023 p. 107ff). This may be related to a lower frequency of contact and other socio- 
demographic characteristics such as a higher average age. As a result, in the survey 


2 In Mexico, 95.1% of the population is Christian, in the Philippines it is 92.6% (figures: 
Pew Research Center 2015). 


3  Mentions in group discussions - Working paper: Stark 2022c p. 37, 38, 55. 
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Around 54% agreed with the statement that there were "too many refugees in 
Germany" ("rather" and "completely"). This was significantly more than the 31.7% 
who rejected this statement. The integration demands placed on immigrants were 
also high. 

Another problem highlighted in the literature is that more traditional social milieus 
often clash with immigrants in rural areas and small towns. Segregation in small 
towns also has a negative impact on integration processes, for example by 
stigmatizing the respective residential areas (cf. Schader-Stiftung 2011 p. 20Off). 
Aumüller et al. state that accompanying social protests during the construction of 
accommodation facilities are particularly negative for acceptance. Where there was 
close cooperation between the authorities and civil society, rejection was less 
pronounced in the case studies examined. Existing local experience with ethnic 
diversity would also help (cf. Aumüller et al. 2015 p. 121ff). The results of a survey on 
"living together in the neighbourhood" with newcomers are positive in terms of the 
questions posed in this study. Over 90% of respondents felt comfortable living in the 
neighborhood with immigrants (see Glorius et al. 2023 p. 109). In another survey, 
which aimed to find out whether ethnic diversity in a city is seen as an enrichment, 
71% agreed with this question (cf. Schönwälder et al. 2016 p. 101ff). Overall, it is 
stated that there are very different experiences with acceptance in different 
municipalities (cf. Aumüller/Gesemann 2016). 


At this point, some comparisons of the values and perceptions of immigrants and 
people born in Germany are presented as a rough guide to possible conflicts.* In the 
first survey conducted as part of this work (working paper: Stark 2019a), immigrants 
were asked to evaluate positive and negative aspects of their respective home 
countries and Germany. What was important to the majority of them can be 
summarized in the formula 

"Freedom, stability, prosperity/quality of life and social issues". The same applies to a 
negative formula in relation to Germany: "bureaucracy/rigidity, mentality, political 
system and injustice".> With regard to their countries of origin, a majority of 
respondents expressed criticsm of unfree and undemocratic state systems and also 
of corruption and non-functioning state structures. 


4 Chapter 10.6 takes a closer look at the connection between differences in mentality and 
geographical aspects, for example, which can also play a role in the context of 
acceptance and possible conflict dimensions. 


5 Asfar as bureaucracy is concerned, other authors come to similar conclusions, e.g. ALR 
(2017 p. 56): The "central obstacles" to integration include 
"the German bureaucracy, which usually acts purely on the merits without considering the 
individual case". 
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These aspects are relevant to the question posed in this thesis insofar as the 
evaluation of one's own origin and German society allows conclusions to be drawn 
about the potential conflicts that could arise when living together. These results can 
be relevant when it comes to life satisfaction in the shrinking and/or peripheral target 
regions for immigrants under discussion. In general, it can be stated here that 
transparency in government action and comprehensible decisions by the political 
system and the authorities are important in an immigration society, as well as 
individual freedom, freedom of the press and freedom of opinion and a lively, open 
civil society. 


In general, the acceptance of immigration in Germany and Europe differs greatly 
from region to region, as MIDEM® points out. For example, there is a stronger 
rejection in Eastern Europe than in Western Europe. In Eastern Germany, the basic 
attitude towards immigrants is significantly less negative compared to attitudes in 
other former Eastern Bloc states; however, it is more pronounced than in the rest of 
Western Europe. Fear of crime and "reservations about Muslims" play a role here. 
Here, rejection is very low in West Germany and significantly higher in East Germany. 
However, this is also structurally based on socio-geographical conditions such as 
many small towns and rural regions in the east (see MIDEM 2019; p. 9, 68). 

In the group of respondents living in rural/peripheral areas (working paper: Stark 
2019b p. 22), the majority agreed with the question "Should the population in your 
residential area be made up of people from different cultures and/or religions?" ("yes, 
definitely" and "yes" together 70%). Both surveys’ also asked, among other things, 
"How do you envisage Germans and foreigners living together in a generally sensible 
way?". The answers mentioned aspects such as common meeting places and events 
for exchange and getting to know each other between immigrants and the local 
population, as well as learning the language quickly. Many answers explicitly referred 
to mutual integration and tolerance. However, a much smaller, but not entirely 
insignificant proportion of respondents also called for restrictive integration rules and 
strict assimilation. A decentralized or mixed distribution of immigrants in the country 
to prevent "ghettoization" was also frequently mentioned as important. 

Glorius points out the challenges of integrating refugees at the same time as debates 
about social exclusion are taking place. This applies in particular to peripheral, 
demographically shrinking regions in eastern Germany. Such a 


6 Mercator Forum Migration and Demography. 
7 See working papers: Stark 2019b p. 23-24; Stark 2020a p. 21-22. 
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However, this process could also promote institutional adjustments and social 
innovations. In order to maintain social peace at the same time, it is recommended to 
empower local actors, to get involved in local discourse through civic engagement 
and thus prevent destructive conflicts (see Glorius 2017). 

In a study on the regional distribution of election results for the AfD party, Förtner et al. 
suggest not making too simple a distinction between urban and rural contrasts when 
considering right-wing populism and the corresponding election results. It makes 
much more sense to differentiate between categories such as the degree of 
urbanization and the central or peripheral location of regions. It also makes sense to 
specifically examine areas in which right-wing movements have not been able to 
establish themselves, even though some of them are located in the immediate 
vicinity of right-wing strongholds (see Förtner et al. 2019 p. 29ff). 

Ohliger et al. see opportunities for demographic stabilization, more cultural diversity 
and openness in the target regions under discussion as well as labour market 
potential through immigration as a whole. However, they also perceive an "increasing 
polarization and radicalization" in the socio-political discourse surrounding the issue 
of refugee policy and fear that this could lead to "social disintegration". On the one 
hand, this is a danger if refugees cannot be integrated into the labor market in the 
medium term and, on the other hand, if the social concerns of the host society lag 
behind those of the refugees (cf. Ohliger et al. 2017 p. 36). 


7.4  Acceptance of an immigration policy geared 
towards peripheral/structurally weak regions 


Beyond publications on refugees in rural and/or structurally weak regions, hardly any 
publications have appeared in Germany to date that examine the attitudes and views 
of the population with regard to a generally decentralized, institutionally organized 
immigration policy. This refers to a policy that primarily also relates to regular 
immigrants, such as those who immigrate via an immigration system comparable to 
that in Canada. 

Of particular interest for the question posed in this paper is the extent to which 
steering immigration into these areas, for example as a result of the application of 
incentive and matching systems, could be successful - and how aspects relating to 
acceptance play a role here. 

The central question in the second survey (working paper: Stark 2019b p. 8), which 
was addressed to the population living in the regions mentioned, was as follows: 
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"Imagine the following scenario: Village A and small town B have lost many 
inhabitants due to emigration over the last 30 years. The population of village A 
has fallen from 600 to 380 and of small town B from 5000 to 2900. There is 
hardly any work and village A no longer even has stores, let alone a school or 
kindergarten. To solve the problem, the government is setting up a program to 
prevent the death of villages and small towns: As part of this program, 
immigrants from abroad are specifically settled in these places. And not just 
from one country, but a diverse mix, from several countries of origin, so that no 
ghettos are created. What do you think? Why?" 


The evaluation of the answers to this question was divided by the author into groups 
of approving, disapproving and/or neutral attitudes (ibid. p. 25ff). The result is shown 
in a figure:® 


Approving 


Agree with comments on 
implementation, necessary 
framework conditions 
Ambivalent, tend to agree 


=61 % 


Skeptical/ambivalent, rather 


=32 % 


negative 


Not specified / neutral? % 


0 %5 % 10 % 15 % 20 % 25 % 30 % 35 % 40 % 
n = 423 


Figure 5: Approval and rejection of settlement support for immigrants in 
peripheral/rural regions 


An approving majority of 61% thus contrasted with a larger disapproving minority of 
32%. Interestingly, this result is similar to what can be expected for German society 
as a whole, as shown by the "Leipzig Authoritarianism Study" (see Decker/Brähler 
2018. p. 77): For the three questions related to "xenophobia", just under 30% were 
on the side of the 

"strong hostility" when it came to foreigners living in Germany. In the survey for this 
study, the approval ratings for promoting settlement were higher among people from 
rural/peripheral regions with strong demographic growth. 


8 Forthe methodology, see chapter 2.4. In addition, the appendix (chapter 16.5) explains 
exactly how these groups were derived from which type of comments from the survey. 
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interestingly lower than in heavily shrunken regions, as the second figure shows: 
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Figure 6: Agreement and disagreement by demographic development in the 
respondents' municipalities/cities of origin 


This figure clearly shows that the respondents' openness towards the questionnaire's 
proposal to promote the settlement of immigrants from demographically shrinking 
municipalities/cities was particularly high. The approval/rejection values of the rapidly 
growing regions (over +15%) were 58% to 31% and those of the rapidly shrinking (- 
5% to -15%) regions were 78% 

to 15%. 

These findings are also consistent with the statement in the literature (see Schader- 
Stiftung 2011 p. 24) that municipalities are realizing that the preservation of the 
urban community and local infrastructure depends on the influx of new residents. The 
"pressure of demography" is also encouraging rural areas to open up to immigrants 
from abroad. 

Similar results on acceptance were obtained in a survey in structurally weak, old 
industrial regions of Saxony-Anhalt. This survey asked whether increased 
immigration from abroad was desirable, provided that the 

"Maintaining supply and stabilizing prices" in the light of demographic change 


9 See working paper: Stark 2020a p. 50. This trend was even more pronounced in the even 
more shrunken regions. However, this should be evaluated with caution due to the low 
number of cases in this category (n=<30). The period used for population development in 
Germany was 1991-2016 (BiB 2016). 
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change would be achieved as a result. "Yes" responses were received from 108 
respondents, compared to only 32 "No" responses! (see Ketzmerick 2018 p. 14; see 
section 6.5). 

As a result of the survey of the population living in rural/peripheral regions (working 
paper: Stark 2019b p. 22ff), the question "Can the influx of people into my region be 
an opportunity to solve structural problems?" was answered with 66% of respondents 
agreeing in both answer categories ("Yes" and "Yes, definitely"). The level of 
agreement was just as high as for the further question of whether the "population in 
your residential area should be made up of people from different cultures and/or 
religions" (70% agreement here in total). The majority of respondents also showed 
little concern in response to the question: "| fear that a large influx of foreigners into 
my town will jeopardize my job or my prosperity". "Less applicable" and "not 
applicable" together accounted for 78%, with significantly more responses in the "not 
applicable" category. 

Another interesting aspect of these results was the comparison of occupational 
groups among the respondents to the question in Figure 5. It was clearly evident that 
approval was particularly high among students (79%),!! followed by employees in the 
education sector (70%) and members of the combined fields of 
"administration/planning; public service/officials" (70%) - and slightly lower in the 
field of "agriculture/horticulture/forestry" (65%). The share of approval was 
significantly lower among the self-employed (55%) and employees (54%), both in 
different sectors. The particularly low figure of 44% among pensioners should also be 
emphasized.!? 

The correlation between approving and disapproving attitudes and gender was also 
examined. The proportion of women who belonged to the approving group was 72% 
(28% disapproving) and among the male respondents 56% approved and 44% 
disapproved. 

These results from the survey should also be supplemented by the findings from the 
group discussions conducted (see working paper: Stark 2022b). Here, it became clear 
in some places that the topic of a state-controlled immigration policy is a sensitive 
one that is sometimes associated with a relatively high level of emotion. In addition, 
misunderstandings can arise even in a group in which the participants have already 
dealt with the topic in their own lives: The very formulation of the questions or some 
of the statements made by discussants were sometimes accompanied by strong 


10 No percentage due to multiple answers in the questionnaire. 


11 A ttendency that was also confirmed by GangfRivera-Batiz (1994 p. 150). According to this, 
students had the most positive attitude towards foreigners and retired people had the 
most negative attitude. 


12 However, the case number of 22 was too low to be able to make a reliable 
statement. 
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This was accompanied by strong rejection. This was particularly the case when it was 
discussed that state intervention could restrict the free movement of indi- viduals. 
The consensus here was that the needs and wishes of refugees should always be 
included in political strategies instead of being discussed and decided over their 
heads (cf. ibid. p. 36, 65). Specifically, some discussants expressed negative feelings 
when confronted with terms such as "settling" or "ethnically mixed" ("deterrent", 
"crass thinking"). The resonating connotation was unpleasant and/or too 
technocratic. Overall, there was a very clear rejection of measures and systems that 
are not voluntary for immigrants. However, there was also criticism of too strong a 
focus on economic aspects or the instrumentalization of immigrants for demographic 
goals (cf. ibid. pp. 9, 15, 19, 50, 65). However, the latter point was also contradicted 
within the groups: Such a policy was fine as long as the incentive systems under 
discussion were based on voluntariness (ibid. pp. 22, 36, 67, 68, 71). Overall, these 
statements thus represent to a certain extent the opposite side of the political 
spectrum to the demands for a more or less uncompromising assimilation of 
immigrants outlined in Chapter 5.5. 

In connection with questions of acceptance, the great importance of information for 
all those involved in such a process of changing immigration policy was emphasized 
in the group discussions. Immigrants and people already living in the country should 
receive all information regarding these policies (ibid. p. 10, 45, 50). 

Some of the discussants said that the proposed incentive systems (as described in 
section 10.3) or national immigration quotas would have to be set up sooner or later 
anyway in view of demographic change. However, they should be democratically 
coordinated locally and with all stakeholders in the regions. In addition, local 
authorities should benefit from financial support for such models (ibid. p. 13, 31, 40). 
Skepticism was expressed as to how the implementation of the proposed concepts 
could work against the backdrop of a conservative or even right-wing extremist 
environment in some of the target regions (also due to possible violence against 
immigrants). In particular, there were concerns about promoting the settlement of 
large numbers of people in one go, for example if "5,000 people" were to register at 
the job center in a small town at once. Defensive reactions against such approaches 
were also predicted in some regions (cf. ibid. pp. 10, 12, 16, 33, 38, 40, 66). 

The latter statement is supported by the fact that a study on the spatial 
concentration of hate crime against refugees (2014-2015) identified a sudden sharp 
increase in foreign-born people as a reinforcing factor. 
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became. This mainly affected regions that previously had a low proportion of 
foreigners in the population (as well as structurally weak regions overall) (cf. 
Entorf/Lange 2019). 


7.5 Political and social integration and Participation 


This chapter explains the sometimes contradictory discussion about participation and 
social integration of immigrants in Germany. Some of the aspects described here are 
more general and less specific to peripheral/structurally weak areas. In the course of 
increased immigration in 2015/2016, numerous publications on integration and 
participation (mostly by refugees) have appeared, from which key aspects are also 
presented. 

It is generally pointed out, for example, that advice and information services alone 
are not necessarily sufficient for refugees if there is a lack of "knowledge of the 
system" (see SVR 2018 p. 17). Other authors emphasize the importance of 
permanent contact partners ("guides") for the orientation of refugees, also in terms 
of self-help (cf. SVR 2017 p. 6). Financial independence is also relevant, as is the 
possibility of finding work quickly and social participation (cf. ibid. p. 6ff). However, 
better recognition of educational qualifications is also important, especially in the 
context of the shortage of skilled workers in rural areas (cf. Schader Foundation 2011 
p. 38). Another recommendation is to set up so-called "one-stop agencies", improve 
"municipal integration management" and create trust. Overall, the facilities should be 
more accessible to refugees and their working methods should be disclosed so that 
applicants can receive more information about the current status of their asylum 
procedure and other information (cf. SVR 2018 p. 27ff).13 

Initiatives such as "Perspektive Teilhabe"1* aim to provide assistance and "handouts" 
to "enable refugees to participate in society". The aim is, for example, that 
"encounters at eye level" can be realized together with refugees. This should be 
based on an understanding of the equality of all people and in spite of differences 
(see Berg 2017 p. 4). Important aspects that need to be considered first include the 
common language, the communication style and social rules for cooperation when 
working together. 


13 In this SVR publication, immigrants are referred to as "clients". It should be noted that the 
SVR is affiliated with the Bertelsmann Foundation, among others, which in turn is 
structurally or at least ideologically linked to the Bertelsmann Group and thus also (at least 
indirectly) to the Group subsidiary Arvato. And here again, economic interests play a role: 
"Arvato offers services for the public sector in Germany in the areas of citizen 
communication" (Arvato 2013). This can be described as a possible conflict of interest. 


14 Supported by the Federal Agency for Civic Education and the Robert Bosch Foundation. 
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munities, also to reduce discrimination and hierarchies (cf. ibid. p. 6ff). 

Others emphasize the importance of clubs for integration in rural areas, primarily 
sports clubs (cf. Roos 2016 426ff). At the same time, problems with recruiting new 
members for such clubs, primarily in rural areas, and community fire departments 
are cited as a problem (cf. ALR 2017 p. 129). In this respect, both clubs and 
immigrants in the target regions could benefit equally from a corresponding influx. 
Kuzevych (cf. 2016 p. 73ff, 281ff) appropriately summarizes various sources that point 
out that associations for immigrants in particular fulfill a central "bridging function" to 
the majority society. This is particularly true for fire departments, sports and music 
clubs, which have proven to be effective for integration. 

Self-organization is also highlighted as a category for good practice, for example in 
the form of migrant organizations as a "structural element of ethnic or migrant 
communities" (BMFSFJ 2010 p. p, 22). An important reason for the existence of such 
organizations is to offer special services that are not available in the host society and 
to improve contact with other immigrants (cf. ibid. p. 39). Overall, however, these 
organizations often receive little recognition and support despite their important role 
in strengthening civil society (cf. ibid. p. 96ff). 


Various publications call for the promotion of political participation and the 
opportunity for immigrants (without German citizenship) to participate in local 
decision-making processes (see Schader Foundation 2011 p. 116). However, the fact 
that there are also political-institutional hurdles with regard to participation is shown, 
for example, by the statements of the Federal Ministry of the Interior in the chapter 
"Participation opportunities for migrants": "According to Article 20 (2) of the Basic 
Law, the right to vote belongs to the people. [...] Foreigners generally do not have 
the right to vote" (BMI 2011 p. 86). On the other hand, the same institution 
emphasizes the following in the same publication: "The orientation course is intended 
to give immigrants an understanding of the German state. Especially with regard to 
the importance of the free democratic basic order and the party system [...]" (ibid. p. 
71). Understanding should therefore be created without allowing full participation in 
this political system, which is a contradiction in the author's view. 

In addition to the factors mentioned above, unclear prospects of remaining in 
Germany are also seen as a major obstacle to participation in social life and therefore 
also to integration. One recommendation here is that asylum seekers with such 
unclear prospects should nevertheless be included in measures that promote 
participation at an early stage (see SVR 2018 p. 25). 
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7.6 Social infrastructure and Education 


The literature on good practice cites many examples of social infrastructure that are 
important for an immigration society. This chapter focuses primarily on the aspects 
relating to peripheral/shrinking regions from such publications. Social infrastructure 
refers to state institutions such as employment offices or authorities as well as other 
health care facilities, educational institutions such as schools and adult education 
centers; stores and places for local supply are also mentioned. 


First of all, some aspects of healthcare and good practice should be mentioned. For 
example, a relatively high number of traumatized persons can be assumed in the 
group of refugees. Overall, it should be taken into account that these are very 
heterogeneous population groups in which other specific health risks that differ from 
the German-born population are also common. Additional problems include social 
inequality, information deficits and language barriers (see Mayer 2011 p. 10ff) 

A variety of solutions for the healthcare system, especially in structurally weak 
regions, are being tested as part of experimental programs in Germany. One 
example of this is the "Medi-Mobil" in Lauenburg, a medically equipped bus with a 
doctor and interpreter (see ALR 2017 p. 95). Elsewhere, reference is made to new 
forms of telemedicine, i.e. video connections, e.g. in an app, which could improve 
healthcare in sparsely populated regions via remote diagnosis (cf. Gie- se/Koßmann 
2019). 


As far as education is concerned, in addition to specific social infrastructure, the 
literature also mentions general factors that stand in the way of integration. For 
example, school and educational structures as a whole should be adapted to the 
requirements of integration, for example by reducing social selectivity or introducing 
all-day schools. In addition, more personnel and better qualifications for the changed 
requirements are required, for example in terms of intercultural skills (see Schader 
Foundation 2011 p. 35ff). Disadvantages in the education system and the major 
hurdle of the tripartite school system are also named as central problems (cf. 
Bender/Seifert 2000). Segregation is also discussed in relation to schools (see OECD 
2018b p. 177): Children of immigrants are at a disadvantage at school compared to 
pupils born in Germany without a migrant background, for example, especially if 
there is a high proportion of migrant pupils in school classes. If the proportion of 
children with a "disadvantaged background" is too high (30-40%), negative 
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effects on school performance can be determined. The introduction of an algorithm is 
therefore proposed, for example, which takes various aspects into account when 
allocating schools (in compliance with data protection regulations). A social mix 
should already play a role in the allocation of elementary school (in Switzerland) to 
promote equal opportunities. The entire school and urban/neighborhood planning 
should be geared towards mixing (see Dlabac et al. 2021 pp. 32-33). 

Children from well-educated, well-integrated families would also benefit from a 
greater social mix, for example by learning social skills in dealing with diversity, 
critical thinking, creativity and the ability to solve problems. A social and ethnic mix 
should also be ensured within school classes (cf. ibid.). Such demands are also made 
by other institutions such as the Institute for Applied Economic Research in terms of 
integration, including recommendations for refugees and pupils born in Germany to 
learn together (cf. IAW 2017 p. 192). In principle, children and school are also seen as 
central points of integration for parents, who could get to know each other by 
sending their children to school together. This aspect was addressed in a group 
discussion for this paper based on the personal experience of an immigrant (working 
paper: Stark 2022c p. 37, 41). From the perspective of the author of this paper, 
deeper aspects should also be considered in relation to school education, such as the 
underlying concept of humanity in pedagogy, which should support a pluralistic, 
tolerant and multi-ethnic society. This approach should go far beyond the goal of 
simply imparting knowledge. It would also be conceivable to have special teaching 
content in schools that focuses on such aspects. 

In a case study from the peripheral area of Berlin, hurdles such as a lack of social 
infrastructure are criticized; specifically, fewer and fewer or non-existent educational 
and care facilities (see Berlin Institute/neuland21 2019 p. 6ff). In this context, the 
Federal Environment Agency is also against the closure and dismantling of schools and 
kindergartens (Veciana et al. 2020 p. 36). Local authorities should be strengthened 
and new and innovative concepts should be implemented that suit local conditions 
instead of working with standard requirements, such as a minimum number of pupils 
for schools (see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 77ff). 

As shown in chapters 4.2 and 4.3, a lack of social infrastructure in peripheral/rural 
regions is repeatedliy cited as a problem in social debates. Similarly, an essential 
basis for projects in the "Refugees to the countryside" category is to ensure that 
sufficient educational opportunities (and employment prospects) are available. These 
should be provided in the central locations of the regions (see Aumüller/Gesemann 
2016), although the question is whether these facilities are sufficiently accessible 
from the sub-centres. 
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would be. 

The first survey for this study (see working paper: Stark 2019a) also examined the 
views of immigrant respondents on what kind of infrastructure would have to be 
available in "rural" and "remote" areas for them to want to settle in a place. Most of 
the mentions here related to schools and educational institutions (166) and in second 
place to facilities for leisure activities, such as "places for art/culture" or "sports 
clubs" (together 187). The third largest block related to infrastructure such as 
"integration centers" and "cultural centers for people of my origin" as well as 
"facilities for German courses" (130 in total). 

Among respondents who live in rural and/or peripheral regions (in the second 
survey/working paper: Stark 2019b p. 8), "schools/educational facilities" was also the 
most frequently cited answer to this question, which was aimed at their own 
population group (402), followed by "shopping facilities" (385) and 

"Workplaces" (371) and "Nature/rest" (362). "Leisure facilities", "sports clubs" and 
"places for art/culture" together also had a very high ranking (685 in total). 


7.4 Infrastructure and Transport 


Alongside education, transport is a key issue in the context of infrastructure and a 
decentralized immigration policy. Above all, public transport services are relevant, 
but also the accessibility of supply facilities or authorities in general. Mehl (cf. 2021) 
comes to the conclusion that everyday mobility is an important factor for refugees in 
rural areas when it comes to opportunities for participation and the decision to stay. 
Worth mentioning in the context of transport infrastructure in peripheral locations is 
the Thünen accessibility model, in the course of which the accessibility of basic 
services for residents and refugees was calculated for a number of selected rural 
districts. This was done for various means of transport, i.e. from accessibility on foot 
to cycling, public transport and car. In this context, Neumeier also refers to the Thünen 
index "Average population-weighted accessibility", which summarizes various care 
facilities and social infrastructure, for example for healthcare and education (see 
Neumeier 2019). The accessibility of such facilities ultimately depended very much 
on the means of transport used. The best average accessibility (less than 15 minutes) 
to all facilities was possible by car; however, good accessibility was also possible by 
bicycle (less than 20 minutes on average). Accessibility by public transport was about 
as good or slightly worse than by bicycle and the longest travel time was on foot - an 
average of 40 minutes (cf. ibid.).. These are average values. In particularly 
peripheral regions, these 
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values are considerably worse. 

In this sense, Sauer/Vey highlight the lack of public transport and infrastructure in 
peripheral target regions as key challenges for refugees in the area of mobility, 
particularly in view of the fact that refugees usually do not have a car and integration 
services such as language courses do not always take place in their own place of 
residence. This circumstance can also lead to social exclusion. Such exclusion is often 
exacerbated by the special urban or architectural position of accommodation in areas 
with centralized accommodation (see Sauer/Vey 2019 p. 5ff). 

Inthe group discussions as part of this study, a functioning local transport system, as 
well as other infrastructure (such as a fast internet connection), was also seen as a 
matter of course for a place of residence. However, such facilities alone are not 
enough to encourage immigrants to settle in peripheral regions. Special 
infrastructure is also required, for example in the form of specialized legal or 
interpreting services on site (see working paper: Stark 2022c p. 48, 49, 24, 54). There 
was clear criticism of local public transport in rural/peripheral areas and of excessive 
costs. Without further measures to improve local public transport, it would be difficult 
to implement the proposals for a more decentralized immigration policy. It was added 
in some cases that, realistically, a family in many of the rural/peripheral regions 
would have to have two cars (cf. ibid. ).1? 

Against the backdrop of an ever-increasing thinning out of this infrastructure, there 
are many calls in social discourse in Germany for greater flexibility and the creation 
of new forms of local public transport (see Mante 2009 p. 11). The removal of legal 
hurdles, for example in the Passenger Transport Act, is also mentioned - such as the 
fact that buses should be allowed to stop on open routes or be able to stop on the 
doorstep. In addition, flexible stops on demand would make sense, especially in the 
destination regions (cf. Jansen 2009 p. 20). Citizen buses and self-organized cab 
services as well as carpooling are further keywords that are frequently mentioned in 
this context. 

In addition to the poorly developed infrastructure, it should be noted that, according 
to studies, some immigrants are not prepared to use public transport (see Schader- 
Stiftung 2011 p. 78ff), so that in rural areas the few services available are only 
accepted by part of this population group (the German-born part of the population, 
on the other hand, almost always has a car). 

In this context, Siegert gives an anecdotal example of how a person without a car 
wanted to travel from Stangerode to the district town of Sangerhausen, 35 km away, 
for a doctor's appointment on a weekday - and this took almost 3 hours. The 
alternative of a cab service would have cost 143 euros for the round trip. 


15 For local transport: p. 14, 40, 48, 53, 56, 57, 72 and 74. 
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return journey, which is not a realistic option for most people without a car (see 
Siegert 2019 p. 125). 


7.8 Urban planning in terms of quality 
of life in the target regions 


In the following, aspects of urban and spatial planning are discussed, especially in 
connection with quality of life, also in relation to the prospects of immigrants staying 
inthe area. 

In the survey aimed at immigrants with the evaluation of townscapes (see Chapter 
10.2), it became clear that the appearance of places is of great importance for the 
evaluation of the quality of life perceived there. Authors such as Ricci have also 
shown that architecture has a psychological effect on people (see Ricci 2018).16 

In the study of a program for the greening of abandoned properties in the US city of 
Philadelphia, it was shown that such a strategy had positive effects on the health and 
sense of security of residents, but also on stress levels and actual safety (see Branas 
et al. 2011). Most recently, a meta-study found that there was a statistically 
significant correlation between certain characteristics of the living environment and 
depressive moods. These included the poor quality or function of residential 
buildings, a lack of green spaces and noise and air pollution (see Rautio et al. 2017). 
Such factors should therefore be taken into account in urban planning, as well as in 
the context of this study, which is also concerned with how locational disadvantages 
of peripheral and structurally weak regions can be compensated for. 

In connection with quality of life in cities, Homann (cf. 2002) recalls the cramped 
housing and living conditions in the 19th century. Today, it is important to plan open 
spaces and neighborhoods that make it possible for people to sit on the street, for 
example, and maintain their social contacts there (cf. ibid. p. 15). Grau et al. also point 
out that immigrants sometimes have different housing needs due to different family 
structures, i.e. different from "Western" or "German" housing needs. This refers, for 
example, to deviations from the prevailing concept of the "nuclear family". Instead, it 
could be more complex kinship relationships consisting of a significantly larger circle 
of people. The term "extended family" is used for this (cf. Grau et al. 1997). Such 
differences must also be taken into account in urban planning in an immigration 
society. 


16 The results of other studies on the perception of aesthetics in relation to architecture (e.g. 
see Coburn et al. 2019) point in a similar direction 
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Furthermore, the loss of importance of public spaces such as lively streets, squares 
or parks as a historical feature of European cities is at least implicitiy seen as 
problematic!’ (cf. BBR 2000 p. 76). This is also problematic for potentially more 
decentralized immigration in Germany. Experience with refugees in small 
municipalities and small towns in Scandinavia has shown that it was difficult for these 
people to deal with the fact that life hardly ever took place outside their homes after 
their arrival (cf. Paulgaard 2019; Herslund/Paulgaard 2021). 


Heinrich refers to the International Building Exhibition (IBA) Saxony-Anhalt 2010. 
"Objectives and projects" in urban redevelopment were thematized there with the 
basic statement that they should be less static from above, but rather process- 
oriented, open-ended and based on cooperaätive approaches and negotiation 
processes - involving as many stakeholders with different interests as possible (see 
Heinrich 2013 p. 25ff). With regard to such spatial planning processes, 
Weiland/Wohlleber-Feller (2007) also note that a "discursive planning culture" prevails, 
with open-ended processes, communication between stakeholders, negotiations and 
opportunities for participation. In such a context, the author of this paper would ask 
how many decisions on construction planning and architecture should be made in the 
context of developer competitions with juries consisting of people from the profession 
- especially if the plans have to meet intercultural requirements. 

In this context, Binne summarizes the tasks of neighbourhood management as being 
to ensure that contact persons are available in the region for the purposes of 
integration - for residents, organizations, housing companies, sponsors and 
associations. Support for participation processes and the promotion of self-help and 
self-organization among residents in the development and implementation of 
plans/projects in the neighbourhoods should also be guaranteed. 

The German Institute of Urban Affairs (Difu) lists some instruments of good practice for 
such participation. These include the organization of future conferences, strategy 
workshops, mission statement processes and surveys, in which citizens should be 
involved as "experts". However, such events, especially in small municipalities, would 
not reach many people in the target groups - e.g. immigrants. Such events are also 
often seen by local people as "token events with a purely symbolic character". The 
actions of administrations and offices should primarily be designed as a service for 
the people and an "intercultural opening of the 


17 This development is accompanied by a growing gap between the poor and the rich. 


urban population. 
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Administration" is a central building block for achieving this goal. Overall, examples 
of participatory budgeting or citizens' advisory councils to involve the population 
more closely in political action are positive (see Difu 2017 p. 5ff). 


In a publication, the Federal Ministry for Digital and Transport lists aspects that are also 
relevant for an immigration society. These include, for example, accessibility of 
signage in public spaces (including selection menus in vending machines), 
opportunities to spend time in urban spaces, public toilets and a pleasant 
atmosphere in the city, for example created by well thought-out lighting concepts. In 
addition, developed cycle paths and traffic calming measures are seen as good 
practice. Preventing the development of gated communities is also important. All 
urban spaces should be open to everyone - also for safety reasons. Maintaining urban 
services, for example in the form of swimming pools or libraries, is important so that 
poorer people also have opportunities for city life. This also includes the promotion of 
alternative and subculture (usually available free of charge or at low cost), for 
example in the form of free stores, free cinemas, open workshops or open city 
gardens (cf. BMVBS 2012 p. 54). 

Other authors also emphasize the importance of urbanity, for example in the context 
of the urban planning movement of "New Urbanism", which emerged in the 1980s 
and in the course of which the rediscovery of the core city and spatial concentration 
was placed in the foreground instead of urban sprawl.18 

A good example of a transformative urban planning policy geared towards quality of 
life can be found in Lyon, a city in the south of France characterized by old working- 
class districts, originally created with the historic silk and textile production. A 
publication discusses the city's urban planning approaches (see Bott et al. 2012): 
Residential and commercial uses are mixed here in terms of urban development 
today and one focus is, for example, on a bicycle connection of an important 
redeveloped district into the city center. The overall aim is to preserve the identity of 
the old district and at the same time to integrate old structures into new concepts, for 
example with axes or connections to other districts, for example in the form of green 
axes. At certain intersections of these axes, new "focal points" would emerge, i.e. 
places of social or commercial gathering, primarily in the form of markets. 

The importance of urban open spaces and open space design, which have often 
been neglected in urban planning and urban development in recent decades, is also 
emphasized by Homann (cf. 2002 p. 5ff). This is ins- 


18 Along with a mix of uses and the elimination of a functional-spatial separation of 
urban districts (into business, recreational, shopping and 


residential 
area). 
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particularly relevant in the context of current discourse on the "redensification" of 
large cities as a result of the lack of housing construction. 
Overall, in the context of people moving to new places, it is not just technical 
optimization and accommodation issues that should be resolved. It is much more 
important to strive for the creation of liveable cities and towns and to include this in 
the considerations for a decentralized immigration policy. 


7.9 Housing and Vacancies 


Against the backdrop of increasing immigration of refugees, various civil society 
organizations, government institutions, media and academic institutions have 
published papers on a possible stronger focus of immigration policy on 
decentralization. This has been discussed in part in connection with the potential use 
of vacant buildings in rural/peripheral target regions or small towns.!? The relevant 
discourses on these topics are reproduced below. 

The vacancy rate varies greatly from region to region. In 2011, for example, it was 
7.5% in Saxony and Saxony-Anhalt and a good 5% in the other eastern German 
states. This was around two percentage points higher than in the western German 
states (see empirica 2013). These figures refer to the so-called "market-active 
vacancy rate", i.e. buildings that are fully habitable or can be made habitable again 
with relatively little effort. The rates for "total vacancy", unoccupied and unrenovated 
residential buildings, are around twice as high, i.e. between 10-15%. This does not 
include unoccupied non-residential buildings such as old warehouses or industrial 
buildings, of which there are many, especially in peripheral and old industrial areas. 
The vacant buildings today have mostly survived the first phase after reunification 
until the early 2000s in Germany, when entire streets were demolished ("de- 
densification"), especially in small and medium-sized towns in eastern Germany, for 
example in the area around Leipzig (Kulturstiftung des Bundes 2011 p. 8). In many 
cases, old Wilhelminian-style buildings were also affected, which were rated 
particularly positively on average in the survey of immigrants (see working paper: 
Stark 2019a p. 25ff), especially in contrast to architecture based on prefabricated 
concrete elements. The demolition of such and other residential buildings was 
generally justified with (allegediy) too costly renovation work (cf. Pfeiffer 2001 p. 16). 
At the beginning of the 20005, there were even open calls for the demolition of old 
Wilhelminian-style buildings in the light of high vacancy rates in East German cities 
and as a "prerequisite for a 


19 Authors e.g: Münkner/Münkner 2016 p. 261; Münchrath 2016; Braun/Simons 2015; 
empirica 2016; Schürt/Waltersbacher 2017. 
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successful urban redevelopment"; for example, to achieve a "high quality of 
shrinkage" (ibid. p. 15-16). Demolition had been strongly anchored in the Urban 
Redevelopment East program since 20022° (cf. Heinrich 2013 p. 57). The policy of 
demolition was also referred to (euphemistically, one could say) as the "elimination 
of market surpluses" (Bernt 2003 p. 41). 

Today, on the other hand, there are some state initiatives for the use of vacant 
buildings in structurally weak areas, such as in Bavaria (see Keller 2016 p. 95ff). 
Here, this takes the form of support for municipalities in the refurbishment of 
buildings for the "permanent provision of housing", especially for the accommodation 
of refugees. The lack of financial prospects for the refurbishment of such properties 
by private investors is problematic, which is why such funding programs are 
necessary. A side effect of the refurbishments is the lower decline in value due to the 
improvement of the overall townscape. The use of vacant properties also has little 
potential for conflict with the local population, who have no interest in using these 
buildings. Overall, the funding program is seen as an opportunity to secure the 
infrastructure (cf. ibid.). 


In the context of this work, the great importance of immigrants (refugees) having 
their own home should be particularly emphasized, as also highlighted by Kordel et al. 
In this context, frequent involuntary relocations due to (state) redistributions among 
refugees are not seen as very positive (cf. Kordel et al. 2023 p. 69). 

In addition to discussions about the use of vacant properties, discourses about the 
accommodation of refugees have also played a role, especially since 2016. Even if 
this work does not primarily focus on ad hoc measures for refugees, the topic should 
still be addressed because various interesting aspects can be identified here. 


20 This was an urban redevelopment program in the former GDR that aimed to adapt urban 
planning to demographic and structural change, for example through redevelopment or 
demolition measures. 
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Figure 7: Vacancy in Wittenberge opposite the main railway station, 2009 
(own photo) 


Criticism focuses on all forms of mass accommodation (e.g. see SVR 2017 p. 30). The 
disadvantages of such shared accommodation for immigrants are primarily of a 
psychological and social nature. Many people live together in a confined space with a 
lack of privacy, which is a burden for those affected. This type of housing also poses 
safety risks,2! first and foremost for women, who are more frequently confronted with 
sexual assaults. Furthermore, the equipment and structural isolation of such 
accommodation is often inferior (e.g. due to a lack of minimum standards). Last but 
not least, shared accommodation is usually more expensive for the state than 
decentralized accommodation in normal flats. The acceptance of decentralized 
accommodation is also higher among the local population, facilitates integration and 
has a positive impact on the acceptance of refugees overall (see Aumüller et al. 2015 
p. 35ff). Mass accommodation, on the other hand, should generally be replaced by 
decentralized accommodation. However, the purchase of residential property by 
immigrants in rural areas should also be promoted (Schader-Stiftung 2011 p. 44). 

A good example in this context is Schleswig-Holstein, where it has been possible to 
provide almost exclusively decentralized accommodation for newly arrived refugees. 
This is seen as a humane accommodation policy and a success for the municipalities 
in rural areas of the federal state. 


21 Crime around such facilities is a problem (see Hoven 2018 p. 167). 
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of the federal state (cf. ALR 2017 p. 62ff). Aumüller et al. (cf. 2015 p. 32) point out that 
districts and municipalities have some discretionary powers when dealing with 
refugees. Another argument in this area is that decentralized accommodation of 
recognized refugees in rural regions has the advantage of preventing segregation in 
cities. Greater involvement in the lively local club life could also be useful for 
integration. The demand for consumer goods and the use of infrastructure in these 
regions also increases, which promotes the preservation of local supply structures or 
even the revitalization of places (see Huber 2016 p. 17). 


To conclude this chapter, the complex of housing and quality of life will be discussed 
further: In the survey of immigrants in Germany as part of this work (see working 
paper: Stark 2019a pp. 27-28), the only townscape that the respondents agreed on in 
their broad rejection as a non-preferred living environment was residential areas 
characterized by prefabricated buildings. However, since such buildings were not a 
predominant form of architecture in peripheral and rural regions of Germany, this 
should not be a major obstacle to a spatially decentralized immigration policy in the 
sense of the question. 

In the survey of immigrants, the townscapes with Wilhelminian-style perimeter block 
development?? were rated particularly positively due to their architecture and 
streetscape, especially in combination with a looser and greener environment.23 

In the second survey for this study, which was aimed at people in 
shrinking/rural/peripheral regions (working paper: Stark 2019b), a number of 
suggestions were also mentioned that could be relevant for infrastructure and urban 
planning. These included proposals for the promotion of affordable and stable rents 
and the creation of higher levies by the higher political levels or the federal 
government to relieve the burden on municipalities - but also subsidies for home 
ownership and state housing construction as well as village renovations. In addition, 
model projects for housing should be promoted, such as "trial living" in rural areas. 
Other ideas related to the potential provision of cheap building land, simplified 
building permits and a simplification of the expropriation of owners of dilapidated 
buildings (at this point, however, there were also voices against and in favor of the 
interests of such homeowners) (see working paper: Stark 2019b ).2* 


22 Author's note: With their sheltered and often green courtyards, these buildings are 
usually also family-friendly and quiet. 


23 E.g. the townscape no. 13 (see appendix/chapter 16.7) 
24 See also the comments in the raw data ofthe survey (working paper: Stark 2020c). 
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7.10 Alternative and sustainable forms of living 


When promoting the settlement of people of urban origin in peripheral/rural regions, 
the most frequently mentioned legal and organizational forms for newly created 
housing and work projects in the above-mentioned publication on "Urban Villages" 
(see Berlin Institute/ neuland21 2019 p. 36) were civil society rather than market- 
oriented models - such as (housing) cooperatives or incorporated associations, often 
in combination with cultural and/or social offerings. However, there are also projects 
that work with other types of ownership, such as "heritable building rights", where 
buildings are leased to groups of people after they have been purchased together 
with an association. 

Cooperatives in particular are often described in public discourse as "solid" and 
"reputable" in times of economic fluctuations and crises (see Klemi- sch/Vogt 2012 p. 
28ff). Some authors speak of a "renaissance of a traditional form of housing" or of 
"anti-speculation projects" (Schäfers 2019).2° In addition, the positive effects of 
housing cooperatives in the form of a "social return" are emphasized (see Lenk etaal. 
2010). This means that, in addition to the housing function, cooperatives generate 
other positive external effects as part of their economic activities, such as social 
benefits through interaction and cooperation between residents, low rents and 
employment effects. Central to these contributions is always the reference to the 
sometimes extreme rent increases for privately owned apartments in large cities in 
Germany in recent years (see Schäfers 2019). 

In addition to very low rents, the prevention of ghettos through a better social mix is 
also cited as a consequence of the spread of rental cooperatives, as well as the 
promotion of democratic co-determination and a higher quality of life for residents 
(cf. Schmid 2005 p. 115 after SVW 2004 ).26 

In addition to housing cooperatives, there are also more grassroots forms of home 
ownership and the financing of corresponding projects, such as the Miethäuser 
Syndikat. Here, the buildings are purchased and maintained jointly with a mixture of 
direct and bank loans and a small amount of equity. This approach is based on the 
cooperative idea, self-organized and democratic. There is an umbrella association 
that is co-financed by small square meter lump sums from house projects in the 
network (see Miethäuser Syndikat 2016). The fact that the apartment buildings of the 
Miethäusersyndikat are removed from the profit-oriented housing market means that 
very low rents are possible in the long term. In a publication by the syndicate, the 
average rent was 5.85 


25 In this case, we are referring to statements in a Deutschlandfunk report. 


26 SVW Wohnbauförderung: "Positionen zur Wohnbauförderung in der Stadt Zürich". 
(Unpublished document of the Board of the Swiss Housing Association Zurich Section). 
Zurich 2004. 
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euros net cold rent per square meter across all projects listed. In some cases, the 
rent was therefore less than 3 euros.?’ Although the average price in Germany in the 
same year was only 5.51 euros net cold rent?® , as most of the houses in the 
Miethäusersyndikat are located in large cities, the rent was therefore considerably 
lower than the average for local housing markets. Further suggestions for good 
practice were made in the group discussions for this work. These include alternative 
housing models, e.g. living as subtenants for young immigrants in exchange for 
shopping or household help for older people (see working paper: Stark 2022b p. 52). 
The establishment of a special housing exchange was also mentioned as an idea, as 
was state funding for the establishment of cooperative stores in small towns where 
the consumers themselves are also members (cf. ibid. p. 58, 59). In this context, an 
example of good practice is the "Cadore Cooperative" in Italy (Chapter 8.1.5), 
which is organized as a cooperative and is active in the town of Cadore of the same 
name, both in matters of decentralized housing and in finding work for 
immigrants (cf. Galera et al. 2018).2? 

The alternative models described for the maintenance or rental of buildings that have 
been made usable would be particularly interesting for a possible incentive system 
for the self-renovation of vacant buildings (see Chapter 10.3). With the help of such 
models, the locational advantage of peripheral/structurally weak areas could be 
secured in the long term, for example in the form of low rents. Integration could also 
be facilitated by joint, multi-ethnic housing projects and cooperatives.30 


7.11 Socio-spatial Segregation 


As far as socio-spatial separation along ethnic lines is concerned, there are very 
different views in German society. The spectrum here ranges from the statement that 
there are many understandable reasons why ethnic-spatial concentrations arise -to a 
strong rejection of any ethnic concentration and the creation of actual or supposed 
"ghettos". 


By way of introduction, it should be noted that the term segregation was coined as a 
result of criticism of urban 


27 According to own calculations at the time of publication in 2016. 


28 It should be noted here that, according to the GdW, 61% of social housing in Germany is 
managed by GdW companies (GdW 2020; GdW 2018) and rents in this association were 
therefore well below the national average. 


29 The Spanish cooperative Proempleo is doing something similar in the municipalities of 
Palencia and Burgos (see P&rez 2016). 


30 For more on the topic of cooperatives as a form of joint management, see chapter 9.2. 
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planning of the 1960s with its pronounced functional-spatial separation, as Zychlinski 
et al. note. The term usually referred to the socio-spatial separation of social strata in 
society (cf. Zychlinski et al. 2015 p. 4). The topic is also currently very present in 
planning: 

"Social mixing is seen above all as a means of coming close to the construct of an 
ideal urban society or the aforementioned social target and of correcting or avoiding 
past and future distortions" (ibid. p. 21). However, the authors also point out the 
vagueness of the term, as it is often unclear whether it refers to socio-spatial issues 
along the lines of origin, age or income of the population (cf. ibid. p. 3). Farwick 
basically states that increasing segregation and a social divide can be seen in the 
country's cities, for example in conjunction with the widening of the social gap in 
relation to the income of the lower and upper social classes (cf. Farwick 2007). 
Homann emphasizes that social mixing was better in the 19th century until the 
Second World War (cf. 2002 p. 15). The boundaries between rich and poor were more 
likely to run between back and front houses or building floors than along district 
boundaries. 

After evaluating a series of social science studies on the topic, Zychlinski et al. 
conclude that the demands for social mixing are based on assumptions that are 
hardly tenable (cf. ibid. p. 8). In the case of segregation and gentrification 
developments in small and medium-sized cities, a more differentiated and open- 
ended analysis is needed of the consequences of such a policy, which is oriented 
towards the creation of a "normal society" that is, once again, not precisely defined 
(cf. ibid. p. 24). Nauck (cf. 2002 p. 11ff) also notes that the higher the barriers erected 
by the host society, the greater the tendency to reject immigrants. Ethnic 
segregation and the emergence of so-called "parallel societies" or ghettos are also 
repeatedly cited as a central problem in the media in a lurid manner (cf. Kapphan 
2007). 

The question of whether there are "parallel societies" in Germany is discussed time 
and again (see Schulte von Drach 2016). Concerns in the course of such discourse 
include the formation of "larger ethnic communities" in cities and the resulting 
"parallel societies" could arise (IW 2016 p. 19/20). However, a strong concentration of 
immigrants in a few places should be prevented (see Braun/Simons 2015 p. 11). 
Authors such as Fisch (cf. 2007 p. 5) disagree with this: Such spatial concentrations 
are a "social capital" for immigrants, as ethnic communities represent resources and 
new arrivals get contacts or information through them. In this context, he also states 
that when people talk about "parallel societies", they are usually referring to 

"ethnic colonies" are meant. With the exception of a few serious criminals 
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families or human trafficking networks, there are actually no parallel societies in 
Germany.?3! An objectification of the discourse on ethnic colonies is therefore 
necessary (ibid. p. 2ff, 36). Kohlmeier/Schimany (cf. 2005 p. 78) also state that strong 
socio-spatial segregation in cities and the risk of the emergence of "parallel societies" 
is comparatively low in Germany. 

Kapphan also used the terms "ghettos" and "parallel societies" to address what he 
sees as the positive situation in the Berlin district of Kreuzberg, which is perceived as 
a "Turkish ghetto". However, this example shows that different ethnic groups can live 
together successfully. Segregation arises primarily due to the (limited) financial 
possibilities of residents and discrimination on the housing market (cf. Kapphan 
2007).22 

From a scientific point of view, it is controversial whether living in ethnically 
characterized districts with a high proportion of migrant residents has negative 
effects on integration and the cohesion of urban societies, Münch also emphasizes (cf. 
2014). Segregation is often a consequence of discrimination, expensive housing and 
social constraints in the host society. It is not an expression of "refusal to integrate", 
but rather an "involuntary concentration". Instead of restricting the choice of where 
to live, the aim should be to give immigrants a greater choice of where to live by 
reducing discrimination. Münch, however, advocates preventing socially segregated 
neighborhoods in general, regardless of people's ethnic origin (cf. ibid. p. 338ff). 
Other authors also see little "danger of ghettoization", especially not in rural areas 
(cf. ALR 2017 p. 59). In a group discussion conducted for this study (see working 
paper: Stark 2022b p. 66ff), it was pointed out that ghettoization is only relevant if 
many people live in one place. Spatial concentration therefore plays no role for a few 
people living in a decentralized location. 

However, the OECD sees ethnic segregation of large cities as a problem due to social 
problems and disadvantages for residents. The organization's recommendation, for 
example, is to promote policies aimed at a better distribution of immigrants to 
districts and places beyond these neighborhoods (see OECD 2018b p. 164). The fact 
that ethnic and social 


31 Note: Since this text was published in 2007, however, the movements of the "Reich 
citizens" or "sovereignists" or "self-administrators" have been added (see Hül- 
len/Homburg 2017). These movements are quite obviously parallel societies, albeit 
generally German ones. 


32 Bukow (see 2010 p. 179ff, 183ff) cites Keupstraße in the Ehrenfeld district of Cologne 
as another positive example of multicultural urban districts in Germany. 
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Ohliger (2015 p. 26ff) also emphasizes that attention should be paid to the mixing of 
native and new immigrants. The OECD describes various programs of large cities in 
its member countries that pursue the goal of counteracting the exclusion of 
immigrants on the housing market, for example in Paris, where 20-25% of all housing 
units in all districts must be social housing (cf. ibid. p. 171). 

It is also emphasized elsewhere that the social mix of cities should be strengthened 
and the socio-spatial divide between poor and rich districts should be tackled. This 
could be achieved by creating living space for poorer families in more expensive 
districts (see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 78). Franke et al. (see 2020 
p. 6) also emphasize the negative significance of "increasing social division and 
socio-spatial fragmentation". 


When it comes to ethnic segregation, it is not only scientific assessments that are 
relevant, but also questions of acceptance in society. As a result of the second survey 
for this work (see working paper: Stark 2019b p. 2433 ), many of the interviewees 
from peripheral and/or rural areas emphasized that a decentralized or mixed 
distribution of immigrants in the country is important from their point of view, 
especially to prevent ghettoization.3* In particular, if the measures for incentive 
systems proposed in the questionnaire (see Chapter 10.3) were to be implemented, a 
decentralized or mixed distribution of immigrants should be aimed for in this sense. 
Segregation tendencies and migrant socio-spatial concentrations are also discussed 
elsewhere for small towns and rural areas (see Schader-Stiftung 2011 p. 155ff). Such 
residential districts are often viewed with a certain amount of mistrust by the 
German-born population, often accompanied by (negative) stigmatization or 
defensive reactions towards such residential areas. 

The results of a study on immigrants regarding the question of how much contact 
they maintained with the non-migrant population are also relevant in this context. As 
a result, many of the immigrants only had loose acquaintances in the non-migrant 
social environment, close contacts only a good quarter and no contacts at all for 
almost half of the respondents (cf. Schönwälder et al. 2016 p. 101ff). It has also been 
pointed out by various parties (e.g. cf. Wüst 2004 p. 99) that spatial social policy, 
which aims to eliminate spatial disparities, is not always successful due to a lack of 
financial resources and a lack of social support. 


33 Also comprehensible according to the comments that can be taken from the raw data of 
the questionnaire results (see working paper: Stark 2020c). 


34 Avoiding segregation and the formation of ghettos was the fifth most frequently mentioned 
aspect out of 15 categories in response to the question of which measures are seen as an 
important basis for a multicultural society. 
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lack of trust in the self-help powers of marginalized districts would only have very 
limited success. To conclude the chapter on socio-spatial segregation along ethnic 
lines, the situation in France's suburbs should be mentioned: 


Social problems in France's "banlieues" due to 
urban planning based on segregation 


In German discourse on segregation, French urban planning policy is often seen as 
a negative example. A repetition of urban planning in which immigrants are settled 
on the periphery of large cities in segregated districts or so-called banlieues should 
be avoided. 

As in Germany, the history of immigration in France in the second half of the 20th 
century was characterized by a policy ofrecruiting guest workers, mainly from 
the Maghreb in North Africa, especially from what is now the former colony of 
Algeria (but also from countries such as Portugal). Since the 1980s, the relationship 
between the French-born population and immigrants and people with a migrant 
background has been discussed in France, particularly with regard to contradictions 
between the practice of religion and "republican, faith-neutral values". All of this 
coincided with the increasing success of radical right-wing political forces 
(especially the Front National party) and more restrictive immigration laws since 
2006, accompanied by terrorist attacks (2012) (cf. Engler 2017). 

Most immigrants from the Maghreb are already the second and third generation to 
live in the aforementioned suburbs. This is a socio-spatial problem, as they do not 
feel recognized by the majority society, which in turn leads to "self-ethnicization". 
There is also a high level of youth unemployment in these districts (see Grindel 
2014 p. 463, 472). 

The violent riots in these French suburbs in 2005 pointed to pronounced social 
problems and the hopelessness of their residents (cf. Glasze/Weber 2014).25 Riots 
in large housing estates, especially in the Parisian suburbs, were also seen as an 
expression of social and societal problems and a lack of integration. Social disputes 
about these suburbs and the stigmatization of their residents date back to the 
19808 (cf. ibid.). 


35 Such riots occurred again in 2023. 
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8 Best practice of decentralized immigration 
policies in Europe and worldwide 


Many nation states attach great importance to immigration policy and use 
redistribution systems to distribute immigrants (usually asylum seekers) evenly 
across the country. Such policies, as well as questions of integration and creative 
approaches to the reception of immigrants, are described in this chapter as examples 
of good practice in Europe and placed in the context of the questions posed in this 
thesis. 


8.1 Good practice in Europe 


In the context of the analysis of best practice, the immigration policies of European 
countries are of great importance, as they are geographically neighboring states and 
their policies within the European Union (EU) are also interlinked with those of 
Germany (see EU 2022). This chapter discusses possible solutions and prospects for 
targeted immigration and the promotion of the settlement of immigrants in 
particularly peripheral regions affected by demographic shrinkage, especially in 
southern Europe. 

Immigration policy in Europe is usually considered in conjunction with the low birth 
rate and the massive population decline forecast (Eurostat 2020). Hugo/Mor6en-Alegret, 
for example, point to the increasing importance of immigration to southern Europe 
and other OECD countries over the past few decades. Immigration is increasingly 
taking place in non-urban areas in southern Europe and is contributing to new 
dynamics here. The authors refer, for example, to workers in agriculture and the food 
industry (but also to age migration from other European countries). Overall, they see 
potential in these areas to counteract job shortages, declining social and economic 
capital and the dismantling of social infrastructure (see Hugo/Mor&n-Alegret 2008 p. 
474ff). 

In an OECD study (Galera et al. 2018), decentralized distribution policies for asylum 
seekers in peripheral, demographically shrinking regions were examined using case 
studies from Italy, Austria, Sweden and Germany. Among other things, this was 
based on the question of whether managed immigration could serve as a solution for 
the affected peripheral regions of the continent in light of depopulation and the 
decline in economic activity. The authors of the paper distinguish between three 
categories of distribution policies within the EU countries: Firstly, policies that define 
proportional criteria for the distribution of asylum seekers within the country, as 
implemented in Germany or Austria - based on gross domestic product, population 
size or the number of refugees already settled locally, for example. Secondly, policies 
that 
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thirdly, policies that apply more complex distribution mechanisms. These are 
matching systems that take into account various characteristics of immigrants or 
recognized refugees in the distribution process - in addition to the demand for labour 
in the respective regions. So far, the latter mechanisms have only been used in the 
Netherlands and Sweden! (ibid. p. 26). Galera et al. also mention mixed results to date 
in the scientific evaluation of the success of the latter policies (ibid. p. 6). A different 
classification and evaluation of political programs for immigrants in Europe is 
undertaken by Patuzzi et al. The authors are concerned here with the increasing 
importance of small and rural municipalities as target regions for immigration (cf. 
Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 6ff.). They differentiate firstly between national distribution 
policies for spontaneously arriving refugees, secondly between general resettlement 
and relocation programs ("refugee resettlement") and thirdIy between sponsorship 
programs for refugees, in which civil society provides assistance for the resettlement 
of refugees. 

For the first group of programs, the strong spontaneous immigration phase in 2015- 
2016 is the main focus. They see this as a predominant approach in Europe for the 
distribution of refugees with the aim of preventing over-concentration in large cities. 
The resettlement and relocation programs served to distribute refugees within a 
country or Europe in a calculable, rational manner. The sponsorship programs were 
also based on comparable programs in Canada since the 1970s. Generally speaking, 
the responsibility here is partly transferred from the state to non-state actors such as 
private individuals, local groups or non-governmental organizations. A distinction can 
also be made between voluntary and mandatory resettlement and relocation 
programs within the various national immigration policies. Pafuzzi et al. make the 
distinction here along the lines of whether regional authorities participate in the 
distribution voluntarily or compulsorily - i.e. whether they have to take in refugees or 
not.2 

Another important question is to what extent and in what way host local authorities 
receive individual financial support. Such support is usually provided from the 
national level (permanently or for a limited period of time). Other forms of support 
were also provided in some cases, in some cases even before the refugees arrived in 
their countries of origin (cf. ibid. p. 9ff.). 

The question of how immigrants in Europe beyond the urban centers in 


1 This is part of the "Whole Sweden" program, which focuses on an active role for local 
authorities. 


2 This is not obligatory in Belgium, Italy, Finland and Great Britain, for example. 
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Patuzzi et al. focus on the fact that immigrants can settle in small rural communities.?3 
They see the settlement policies of immigrants as an increased development towards 
rural communities as destinations, also in the context of uncertainties regarding the 
future development of the continent. National distribution keys for the large number 
of spontaneously arriving refugees have contributed to this, as is the case in 
Germany, where more than half of the newly recognized refugees have been 
distributed to rural areas since 2013. This also applies to large numbers of refugees 
in Sweden and Italy. 

For Italy, the SIPROIMI program? is highlighted - a program for immigrants seeking 
protection or unaccompanied foreign minors, in which municipalities can participate 
voluntarily. More than half of the municipalities participating in this program have a 
population of less than 5,000 people. In addition, more than three-quarters of these 
municipalities are located in rural regions (see Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 6ff). 

In a systematic analysis of patterns of the spatial distribution of immigration in OECD 
countries, the individual countries were compared with each other - specifically with 
regard to the question of how much the proportion of foreigners differs in the regions 
and cities of the countries. Germany as a whole was in the midfield and the disparity 
between the federal states ranged from around 5% to 20% foreigners (OECD 2018b 
p. 47). The differences in unemployment between people born in Germany and those 
born abroad were also around 7% in metropolitan regions in Germany and 10% in 
non-metropolitan regions (OECD 2018b p. 59), i.e. noticeably higher, but also not far 
apart compared to the discrepancy within other countries. 


Both the authors of the OECD study on good practice cited above (see Galera et al. 
2018 p. 32) and Patuzzi et al. (see 2020 p. 2-3) have listed proposals for the 
implementation of a strategy for the successful settlement of immigrants in 
peripheral/rural areas. These aspects are summarized in keywords below. They 
apply: 


> Tocreate a decentralized accommodation program so that asylum seekers can 
be accommodated in small groups, but also to create better living conditions 
for the "old" and the "new" residents. 


> Providing the local population, refugees (prior to arrival in the target 
regions) and service providers with information at an early stage, preparing 


them and 


3 The authors conducted 60 qualitative interviews in small and rural regions (or towns with 
fewer than 25,000 inhabitants) in Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden. 


4 Italian: "Sistema di protezione per titolari di protezione internazionale e per minori 
stranieri non accompagnati" 
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to be involved - also in decision-Mmaking processes. 


> Define procedures to identify the practical skills of asylum seekers so that they 
have the opportunity to work in traditional areas in peripheral regions, for 
example in arts and crafts, herding sheep or working with old techniques. This 
could revitalize these areas. Labor markets and support services must also be 
suitable for long-term integration. 


> Activate socio-economic integration in local communities; start exchanges 
without delay upon arrival and promote social integration, for example 
through intercultural events. 


> To create an education policy that implements the social inclusion of newly 
arrived foreign children. At the same time, a settlement policy must be 
pursued that prevents ghettoization. Social services must also be made 
available to all immigrants. 


> Establish constructive cooperation in politics at all levels in the context of the 
reception of asylum seekers, also with the participation of non-governmental 
organizations. Promote the provision of information to municipalities about 
refugees and resettlement policy as a whole. Integrate resettlement policy into 
regional development goals and create cooperative (non-competitive) 
relationships between the public and private sectors. 


Patuzzi et al. see both opportunities and challenges in the described development 
towards regionalization in distribution. They come to a positive assessment of the 
prospects of this type of policy, as this approach improves integration, stabilizes 
population development in the smaller local authorities concerned and national 
quotas, for example for the admission of people seeking protection, can be achieved 
more effectively. However, there is a wide range of municipalities with different 
conditions, socio-economic characteristics, historical specifics and geographies, 
which makes the (potential) experiences of refugees in these places very different 
(cf. Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 12). 

The results of such policies are certainly mixed and long-term residence and local 
integration remain challenges. In this sense, it is also not advisable to conjure up too 
high expectations, for example of large increases in local prosperity, which could lead 
to frustration in the receiving communities, for example if refugees migrate to larger 
cities after a while despite all efforts (cf. ibid. p. 38ff). The authors also point out the 
well-known challenges such as poor public transportation in 
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small regional authorities. 

The presence of large ethnic communities is an opportunity for more social 
interaction locally. Interaction with other immigrants and the presence of ethnically 
specialized shopping facilities can also be relevant for the quality of life of 
immigrants. On the other hand, refugees often report that social interaction is rather 
superficial. It is also sometimes difficult to get to know other young people in the 
communities of the target regions with a high proportion of older residents. The 
advantages of living in smaller towns or villages could be a more informal or 
individual connection, communication and closer social networks between 
immigrants and the population already living there. Affordable housing is cited as an 
advantage of these places, but a lack of jobs in an environment with less 
differentiated economic structures is also cited as a disadvantage (cf. ibid p. 12ff). 


8.1.1 Pan-European initiatives and 
"Welcoming Spaces" 


The term 'welcoming spaces’ is frequently used in European discourse by networks, 
initiatives and institutions (for example by Del Castillo Peralta; see 2020 p. 21). In the 
context of good practice for decentralized immigration policies, the creation of 
"welcoming spaces" in Europe is considered important. The European Union is having 
such approaches of "investment in 'welcome spaces'" in combination with a 
"revitalization of shrinking areas through the admission of non-EU migrants" 
scientifically investigated. The aim is to answer the question of how newily arriving 
refugees from outside the EU can play a role in the revitalization of demographically 
and economically shrinking regions or shrinking towns and villages (see EU 2020). 
The project is funded by the EU and is part of the 9th Framework Program for 
Research and Innovation "Horizon 2020". Among other things, the focus is on the 
question of how integration can succeed in cooperation between governments, 
citizens and immigrants - also with the involvement of non-governmental 
organizations and economic actors. All of this will be considered with a focus on 
questions of acceptance and the possibility of scaling up the concepts of individual 
initiatives that already exist to the entire EU (see EU 2020). The program is also 
about evaluating ways in which immigrants can be offered positive prospects in their 
individual lives, including in terms of human rights, economic and political stability 
and quality of life (Welcoming Spaces 2021; EC 2021). 

There are also a number of other research projects in Europe, such as 
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for example, the "New Knowledge Project (EU-FRANK)", under the umbrella of the 
"European Union Action on Facilitating Resettlement and Refugee Admission" , 
which is dedicated to this overall topic. 

Research and commitment is also being carried out by the Berlin Governance 
Platform, for example. This advocates a human rights-based immigration policy 
within the European Union and compliance with minimum human rights standards at 
the Union's external borders, including in cooperation with neighboring countries.® 
Cooperation between nation states and regions at the lowest administrative level 
must also be intensified, according to a publication by the network. As part of a 
bottom-up strategy, these regions should take in refugees voluntarily out of their own 
interest and to achieve humanitarian goals (see Berlin Governance Platform 2017). In 
general, the Governance Platform underlines the "extraordinary opportunities" that 
exist for the European Union through the topic of immigration and calls for a holistic 
approach to a decentralized immigration policy in general - and specifically a 
corresponding initiative for the local level. And above all with the aim of overcoming 
unemployment in the regions of the EU. On the one hand, it is important to convince 
the nation states and, on the other, to find simple ways of ensuring sufficient funding 
for integration costs in cities and municipalities. In particular, it is emphasized that 
the infrastructure for the integration of refugees in small and medium-sized 
municipalities is inadequate. As a result, a sufficiently large proportion of them are 
currently unable to settle outside of large cities. In 2017, the Governance Platform 
suggested that the European Commission should create a project to implement these 
ideas in the short term by using a test fund from unclaimed funds from the European 
financial framework 2013-2020 (cf. ibid.). Other authors, such as Pollermann (2016 p. 
5), also see the urgent need for additional state funding to promote rural regions and 
integration there. 


On a practical level, the "European Network for Rural Development" should be 
mentioned, which brings together various groups and networks in the EU that are 
similarly committed to rural development. Together with the European Agricultural 
Fund for Rural Development (EAFRD), the network comprises various civil society 
organizations, initiatives and associations that support the integration of refugees by 
providing assistance. However, joint inter- and sociocultural activities in the context 
of integration in companies, in the organization of 


5 Funded by the EU, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 


6 Atthe same time, "outsourcing" control over immigration at the EU's external borders is 
rejected as not realistically feasible in the long term. 
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educational projects or joint agricultural work are supported by the network. Many of 
these activities are funded by the EU LEADER program. The 2,400 local LEADER 
groups ("Local Action Groups (LAGs)") in Europe are considered to be particularly 
important for the integration of immigrants (see EAFRD 2016 p. 23, 25). Overall, the 
network sees the integration of immigrants as an opportunity to counteract 
depopulation in rural regions of Europe (cf. ibid.). 

In this context, the "Solidarity Cities" network should also be highlighted, which aims 
to promote cooperation between European cities on immigration issues? (see Perez 
2016) or the "SIMRA - Social Innovation in Marginalized Rural Areas" initiative. The 
latter is also supported by the EU research program "Horizon 2020" and aims to 
research social innovations for peripheral areas, including the approach of promoting 
and shaping more non-European immigration into these areas (cf. Lopez Marco 
2017). 

In Ponzo's view, what is important in connection with such immigration policy 
activities is the question of how the concepts of promising initiatives can be scaled 
up in rural areas in Europe as a whole. Also in light of the fact that most EU-wide 
networks dealing with immigration are organized in medium-sized and large cities. 
However, without an institutional framework that makes such upscaling possible, 
there will be no standard application and no widespread solutions of this kind (cf. 
Ponzo 2020 p. 5ff). 


Positive effects of a decentralized focus in immigration policy are emphasized by the 
OECD (see Galera et al. 2018). They point to the fact that the task of integrating and 
receiving immigrants (refugees) lies at the regional political level, whereas 
immigration policy and the distribution key are the responsibility of the member 
states, i.e. at national and EU level (ibid. p. 5). 

Other authors also address the topic in relation to Europe. Harjes, for example, also 
sees the strategy of (voluntarily) settling refugees in rural regions of Europe as a 
perspective for the continent's demographic problems. She also sees this as a way of 
preventing overpopulation in the stable metropolitan regions and emphasizes the 
advantages of a more personal environment for refugees compared to the big cities. 
This makes it easier to make use of state services and to come into contact with the 
local population, for example for faster language learning. In this regard, positive 
examples in southern Italy are pointed out. Here, with state funding at national level, 
it has been possible in small municipalities to 


7 However, the network also includes many large cities that are not the focus of this 
study. 
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create local jobs and bring back local industries. Despite the problems of integration 
in such small communities, Harjes sees positive prospects - assuming good 
government policy, especially in the form of the provision of funds (see Harjes 2021). 


8.1.2 Spain 


Due to its geographical proximity to North Africa, Spain is an important region of 
origin for non-European immigration and is a relatively strong focus of European 
immigration discourse. In addition, immigration is very important for the country's 
agriculture. 

In the context of this work, it is important to look at Spanish initiatives, networks and 
NGOs - and their diverse approaches to finding new solutions through immigration in 
structurally weak regions affected by emigration. The non-governmental organization 
Horuelo, for example, is active in this area and works in the two municipalities of 
Palencia and Burgos with the cooperative 

"Proempleo" together. The aim of the cooperative's work is to train immigrants aged 
between 14 and 25 with socio-educational support over a period of one year for 
typical jobs in rural areas. This is intended to form the basis for a realistic life 
perspective locally. Aspects such as self-organization, integration and building social 
relationships in the respective local societies are also part of the programme (see 
Perez 2016). Other non-governmental organizations such as "Towns With A Future 
Association" are also active regionally, in this case in Pareja, located in a rural area 
east of Madrid. The organization helps refugees there by connecting them with each 
other in small towns (see Harjes 2021). 

Another important NGO with a larger geographical focus is the Cepaim Foundation. 
Cepaim was founded in 1994 and is now active in several locations in Spain as well as 
in Morocco and Senegal. In this organization, the active members are committed to 
helping immigrants in rural regions of Spain. Their work focuses in particular on social 
and labor market integration, but also on resettlement between urban and rural 
regions. In addition, there are projects relating to organic farming, intercultural life 
and empowerment - for example of immigrant women in rural areas. Cepaim also 
plays a role in coordinating local authorities, refugee organizations and immigrants 
from non-EU countries themselves. 

The headquarters of Cepaim is Soria, a city in the region of the same name in a 
peripheral location north of Madrid. This region is severely affected by population 
decline due to demographic change (see Welcoming Spaces 2021) and is the focus of 
the following chapter. 

Inthe field of science, various studies have dealt with questions such as 
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The acceptance and sensitivities of refugees in such regions of Spain, for example as 
part of a case study on the small town of Calamocha (4,339 inhabitants, Aragön 
region, east-central Spain) with a migrant share of 14.8% of the population.® The aim 
of this study is to find out what opinions the immigrants and those of Spanish origin 
who already live here have on the subject of immigration (cf. Del Castillo Peralta 
2020 p. 73ff): Half of the people interviewed for the study considered themselves and 
the other immigrants in the village to be fully integrated. At the same time, however, 
almost all of them stated that they had no connections to the Spanish-speaking locals 
and did not participate in village life. According to the author, there was also a strong 
segregation along nationality lines and a ghetto formation (cf. ibid. pp. 75-76). 

The interviewees considered institutions such as schools to be particularly important 
for local integration, along with job vacancies, infrastructure and housing. The 
presence of other immigrants and the acceptance of the local population in terms of 
a welcoming culture were also named as particularly important. Overall, Del Castillo 
Peralta considers the prospects for small villages in peripheral regions to be less 
suitable for the settlement of immigrants compared to the small town studied, 
primarily due to the lack of jobs and the poorly developed infrastructure (cf. ibid. p. 
77). Nevertheless, the author's conclusion is positive: the depopulation of the areas 
in question could be halted by immigration. At the very least, the regions under 
consideration would be stabilized and the effects of depopulation cushioned, even if 
they would not be fully revitalized by immigration alone. Another of her conclusions is 
that small villages in isolated, remote regions are at a disadvantage compared to 
larger villages. The trend is accordingly recognizable that internal migration of 
immigrants from the smallest to larger places continues to take place (cf. ibid. p. 78). 
Egea (cf. 2022) also focuses on immigration to rural, depopulating regions of Spain 
and the revitalization of places through immigration. The focus here is on the 
municipality of Jiloca in the region of Aragön in central Spain. The population in the 
town, which had shrunk considerably since the 1950s, grew slightly between 2001 
and 2011 due to immigration (but has since declined again slightly) (cf. ibid. p. 12ff). 
Positive factors for revitalization in the town in question were a high level of 
dynamism and good coordination of civil society, in addition to the fact that the 
immigrants brought their workforce with them and generated demand for local 
services. The main barriers to such a strategy were said to be problems with 
relocation, unclear prospects for staying and a lack of information. 


8 52% of this group comes from Romania and 30% from Morocco. The majority of 
immigrants came with their families. 
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about the conditions and opportunities on the ground. Only if these obstacles are 
actively addressed can such a strategy for revitalizing rural areas be sustainable (cf. 
ibid. p. 29ff). 


Moren-Alegret/Wladyka (2020), for example, looked at other aspects of Spain's 
immigration policy that are worth mentioning for the region of Catalonia. Here, a 
greater openness to immigrants together with their families and children was noted, 
as they integrated more easily into local social life. Some of the interviewees also 
expressed a preference for immigrants from certain countries of origin. The 
interviewees in some non-urban communities near metropolitan and coastal regions 
were less interested in local policies for attracting immigrants - primarily for tourism 
reasons in order to maintain a clear identity and tradition to the outside world (cf. 
ibid. 301ff). 

In addition to the actors, initiatives and networks mentioned above that want to slow 
down or reverse depopulation in peripheral regions of Spain through immigration, 
there are actors that pursue this goal, but without taking immigration issues into 
account. The "Abraza la Tierra" network, for example, which was founded in 2004, 
sees depopulation and the loss of economic power in rural regions in Spain as the 
most pressing problem. Rural areas should therefore be revitalized through internal 
migration. To this end, the network has brought together 18 local development 
groups in five regions in central Spain, mainly from the region to the north-east and 
north-west of Madrid. Since then, the joint efforts have been aimed at integrating 
new residents with new business ideas into the communities. Between 2004 and 
2008, 500 people settled in these rural areas in connection with this program, 
according to the network. In the municipalities in which the program has taken effect, 
the population has increased by an average of 8%. As a result, small village stores, 
bakeries, drugstores and bars have been able to reopen. The network is calling for 
rural regions to be given greater consideration in politics as a whole in terms of 
investment and infrastructure (especially fast internet (see Abraza La Tierra 2008). 
The Holapueblo network, consisting of local authorities and some private companies, is 
also committed to combating depopulation in the countryside and preserving 
ecological diversity as well as attracting new residents with local business ideas, 
including the renovation of buildings. However, all of this is also done here without 
specifically addressing issues of immigration or multiculturalism (see Holapueblo 
2020). 

The "Asociaciön Espafhola Contra La Despoblaciön", a network against the 
depopulation of rural areas that is active throughout Spain with working groups, has 
a similar focus. It campaigns for the reactivation of eumamkactivities in rural areas. 
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and for nature conservation. But sustainability is also a focus here - taking into 
account the social fabric and the creation of necessary structures for new local 
residents. Around 40 people from various cities and regions are active in this network 
(AED 2020). 

Such grassroots initiatives can help to cushion the impact of demographic change, 
but are likely to have only limited effects in the long term, as already explained in 
Chapter 4.4 with regard to Germany. 


Case studies of poor working conditions of - and violence against - 
migrant farm workers in Spain 


Since 2013, reports on "modern slavery" in Spanish agriculture have repeatedly 
appeared in various media. The province of Almeria in Andalusia in particular has 
been the focus of criticism due to wage dumping and numerous violations of 
occupational health and safety laws, as well as the creation of local slums (see 
Lünenschloss/Zimmermann 2018). Such examples shed light on the working and 
living conditions of immigrants in the country's rural regions. 

In 2022, the disappearance of migrant farm workers in a village in the region was 
also reported in the media.? In this case, there had been a police investigation into 
the suspected murder of an agricultural entrepreneur. The workers are said to have 
previousily had a dispute with him about the poor working conditions during the 
olive harvest (Streck 2022). 

The working conditions were heavily criticized overall, as the pay is far below the 
applicable minimum wage, for example. The living conditions and accommodation 
are also inhumane. The UN Special Rapporteur on Poverty, Philip Alston, 
complained (according to a report in the newspaper EI Pais) that the refugees had 
to live here "like animals". 

There had also been criticism in the Murcia region, as the rape of a migrant harvest 
worker by a foreman had only been punished with a small fine. The Spanish 
Minister of Labor, Yolanda Diaz, who was in office at the time, had publicly 
announced political measures to tackle the undignified conditions, for example 
through more inspections of agricultural businesses. For these announced policy 
measures, there were public calls for violence against the minister and she was 
threatened with death (cf. ibid.). 


8.1.3 Case studies Yanguas and San Esteban de Gormaz 


With regard to dealing with immigrants in structurally weak regions, two case studies 
from the Spanish provincial town of Soria and the region's 


9 One person had already disappeared in the same town in 2013. 
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The following is a description of the village of Yanguas!° and the small town of San 
Esteban de Gormaz.!! An initiative dealing with immigration in Yanguas includes the 
volunteer mayor and some villagers who informally run a program to settle new 
citizens in the village. The initiative regularly tries to find immigrants from abroad 
who are willing to move to Yanguas for a number of job vacancies. There is no fixed 
target group, but it is defined in advance which work-related niches should be filled 
by the newcomers. This includes traditional work for shepherds. According to local 
activists, however, this is not a generally successful and/or systematic local 
immigration policy. However, the demographic situation in Yanguas has already 
stabilized as a result of the measures, whereas depopulation is continuing in most of 
the surrounding villages. 


Figure 8: Yanguas village in the Soria region (own Photo) 
This locally administered immigration policy, implemented on the initiative of the 
municipality itself, is not based on a generalizable formula according to which the 


procedure can be defined, but rather operäates according to the principle of "trial and 


error". 


10 Soria is approx. 180 km and Yanguas approx. 215 km northeast of Madrid (as the crow flies). 


11 The description of these case studies is based on the author's knowledge gained through 
excursions and discussions on site in September 2021 - as part ofthe research stay with 
the "International PhD School on Migration and Socioecological Change" at the University 
of Utrecht - and as an event of the EU project "Welcoming Spaces". 
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The flow of new people moving into the village is therefore high; the majority of 
people who had previously dared to try to settle here leave again. Nevertheless, 
those involved in the initiative are satisfied that a handful of people have stayed. 

The reason given for the fact that some of those who had moved back in this way had 
left was that most of them did not feel "at home" or had found "something better". 
This refers to the fact that immigrants often pursued many possible options as places 
to live in parallel. There were also doubts among some new residents as to whether 
the school concept with one class for several year groups at the local school offered 
sufficiently good educational prospects for their children. 

The settlement of new residents who had previousiy immigrated to Spain is partly 
accompanied by smaller investments in Yanguas, according to the initiative in the 
village. With the help of financial support from the province of Soria, the municipality 
has bought eight houses, renovated them and then rented them out for a symbolic 
price, especially to immigrants. The municipality has also offered individual citizens, 
i.e. private individuals, to have parts of their houses refurbished for such purposes, 
for example to repair windows or heating systems. This was done on the condition 
that the rent would be paid directly to the local authority/municipality. 


The small town of San Esteban de Gormaz, located in the west of the province of 
Soria, faces similar demographic and structural problems. Here, too, various 
approaches are being pursued to counter migration and population decline through 
immigration. In contrast to Yanguas, however, there is considerably more 
infrastructure in this much larger town - such as educational facilities, mainly an 
adult education center and a larger school. The town therefore acts as a central 
location for the surrounding smaller towns. 

At school, the proportion of migrant children is around one third. The main countries 
of origin here are Algeria and Morocco. During the interview, the mayor emphasized 
that for some of the refugees, one reason for moving to this peripheral city was that 
they had initially lived in Madrid but were unable to send money to their families in 
their countries of origin due to the high rents and cost of living there. 

With regard to housing, it should be mentioned that the city has the problem of not 
being able to use the 50% vacant buildings in the old town. According to the mayor, 
this is due to the impossibility of expropriating abandoned buildings, for example in 
the case of unknown ownership. Nevertheless, the city or municipal administration is 
busy looking specifically for immigrants who want to move to the city. In order to 
make this possible, the main focus is on 
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free jobs. Despite these efforts, the population of the town continues to shrink. 


Figure 9: Soria region (own photo) 


8.1.4  Peripheral regions in Portugal 


According to Moren-Alegret/Wladyka (see 2020), there has been a trend in Portugal 
since the early 2000s for immigrants to increasingly settle in other parts of the 
country beyond Lisbon and the Porto metropolitan region, including in atypical inland 
regions and less popular coastal regions. These include rural regions such as Alentejo 
and Beira Interior in particular. 

The geographical distribution in the country depends heavily on the origin of the 
immigrants. Immigrants from Brazil, for example, are distributed across the country 
to a greater extent than immigrants from Portuguese-speaking African countries. This 
is related to past emigration movements from these regions of Portugal to Brazil, for 
example (so there is a path dependency). Other immigrant groups are pensioners 
from Europe, who have been settling in regions outside the major urban centers since 
the 19705 due to the low property prices and cost of living (cf. ibid. p. 
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155-156). This migration movement was also triggered by climatic conditions, as 
Fonseca (cf. 2008 p. 528) adds in another publication independently of this. 

According to Moren-Alegret/Wladyka (2020), the changing immigration patterns, which 
are developing more in small towns and less in the metropolitan region of Lisbon, are 
linked to the country's economic and political transformation in the globalized world 
economy - but also to demographic developments in various regions of Portugal. The 
driving forces behind this development are a higher demand for workers in 
agriculture, a shortage of labor and the emigration of young people. 

Fonseca emphasizes that the economically underdeveloped Alentejo region has also 
experienced strong immigration from abroad, especially from Eastern Europe, despite 
the emigration at the beginning of the 20005 (see Fonseca 2008 p. 529ff). However, 
these people, like the immigrants from Brazil, often work in jobs that do not 
correspond to their relatively high qualifications. The reasons for this are a lack of 
recognition of educational qualifications or language barriers. In addition, the working 
conditions for them are often poor (low and discriminatory pay compared to 
Portuguese employees, working a lot of overtime, etc.). However, these conditions 
are often better than in the countries of origin of the immigrants interviewed by 
Fonseca (cf. ibid. p. 532). 

In this context, Moren-Alegre/Wladyka describe a case study from the Portuguese 
district of Odemira, which is characterized by villages and small towns and which has 
suffered heavy population losses since the 1960s. Since the early 1990s, however, 
the trend has stabilized and the population now consists of an above-average 
proportion of immigrant foreigners. Many of them came because of the jobs available 
in the export-oriented agricultural sector. This was of decisive importance for the 
worst economic crisis, which could have been overcome for some of the inhabitants 
(see Moren-Ale- gret/Wladyka 2020 p. 157ff). The authors also mention that locally 
successful, ethnically oriented economic sectors also emerged in the course of 
immigration, for example in the form of stores, which had previously only existed in 
the country's largest cities (ibid. 180ff). They conclude that immigrants can also 
make a decisive difference to local development in peripheral regions (ibid. 295ff). 
However, there is also clear criticism of the conditions for migrants in the district of 
Odemira. Media reports!2 have repeatediy reported on the working conditions and 
very low pay of migrant workers. 


12 E.g. Schreiber 2017, based on interviews with individual refugee farm workers in the 
region and a social worker from the NGO Tania Guerreiro. 
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tical workers in industrial agriculture in the region. At the time of a 2017 report, the 
workers in question were employed at an hourly wage of 3.36 euros, which 
corresponds to the statutory minimum wage in Portugal (which has been 4.40 euros 
since 2022). Many of the workers here are day laborers who have immigrated to 
Portugal illegally and mainly come from Asia.13 They make up over 3,000 of the 
12,000 inhabitants living in the small town of Odemira. At the same time, only 15% of 
the workers in the greenhouses are native Portuguese. 

The area around the district town of Odemira is an example of the almost exclusively 
export-oriented agricultural industry, whose employers find it difficult to find local 
employees. The climatic conditions in these companies are similar to the conditions 
in the countries of origin of many immigrants, which is seen as an advantage from 
the perspective of the employing companies. Working conditions are reported to be 
characterized by overtime, poor accommodation, very low wages and a lack of trade 
union organization. Overall, Portugal is also attractive for illegal immigrants, as 
immigration practices in the country are particularly liberal and you can apply for a 
residence permit as soon as you have worked and paid taxes for at least six months. 
Precarious immigrants therefore sought to be registered by the immigration 
authorities. Accepting citizenship would give them the right to stay and they would 
then be able to travel to their home countries and return. They also hoped for less 
precarious working conditions in the event of naturalization (cf. Schreiber 2017). 


As described in the chapter on Spain, there are also initiatives and networks in 
Portugal that address the problems of peripheral regions, sometimes in conjunction 
with migration issues. For example, the project for the "Development of shrinking 
regions with low population density"1* , which has been active since 2008, focuses on 
reducing spatial disparities in Portugal. The initiators want to build on the favorable 
framework conditions and high quality of life in such regions in order to promote the 
establishment of companies and the settlement of the self-employed. The aim of 
such activities is to create a dynamic in the regions, also in terms of economic 
activities and overall competitiveness. Specifically, the project supports and 
accompanies people who are willing to move to such regions - also in cooperation 
with the local population already living there. However, immigrants or refugees are 
not addressed here; the target group is people and companies from large cities (see 
Trilhos do Conhecimento 2008-2020). 


13 The main countries mentioned are Nepal, Bangladesh, India, Pakistan and Thailand. 
14 "Trilhos do Conhecimento - Desenvolvimento de Territörios de Baixa Densidade" 
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8.1.5 Italy 


Italy is also a country of immigration frequently mentioned in European discourse on 
the topic and one of the main host countries for refugees in Europe. This is primarily 
due to its geographical location on the Mediterranean and the close proximity of 
some Italian islands, such as Lampedusa, to the African continent. Migration here 
usually takes place via the Mediterranean - primarily in the form of so-called illegal 
immigration. 


According to Ponzo, Italy's immigration policy has been geared more towards a more 
balanced spatial distribution of immigrants (especially refugees) since 2014. This 
takes place via reception facilities distributed throughout the country. Immigration is 
generally taking place in the country under conditions of sometimes strong social 
resistance from the political right. This applies in particular to regions with few 
immigrants living there and little ethnic diversity (cf. Ponzo 2020 p. 1-3). 

There is also protest and resistance, particularly against the top-down decision to 
settle refugees. However, resistance has changed in many places and generally 
welcoming attitudes are now more widespread, partly due to the positive effects of 
immigration - for example, when local schools or stores are saved from closing or 
vacant houses can be rented out again (cf. ibid. p. 3). 

Davino points out that, geographically speaking, around 60% of Italy is "shrinking 
space". These parts of the country were marginalized in relation to the urban centers 
in the second half of the 20th century. She sees a perspective for these shrinking 
regions through the currently promoted settlement of immigrants with the help of 
new reception systems. The places activated in this way could thus become places of 
socio-ecological experimentation (see Da- vino 2021 p. 1, 9-10). 

In this context, Patuzzi et al. criticize the fact that resettlement and relocation 
programs for immigrants and the development of rural areas in Italy have generally 
not been considered together, but rather treated as separate policy areas. 
Comprehensive and holistic strategies for regional development, as laid out in the 
Italian SIPROIMI program, are now in demand, also with regard to cross-community 
networks and better local services. The Europe-wide LEADER program with its 'Local 
Action Groups’ is highlighted as a positive example in this sense, also because of the 
inclusion projects initiated by the action groups for immigrants or primarily refugees 
(see Patuzzi et al. 2020 p. 35ff.). 

With regard to the reception system and the resettlement policy for refugees in Italy, 
the SPRAR program is also highlighted ("The Protection Sys- 
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tem for Asylum Seekers and Refugees"), which is used by local authorities. SPRAR is 
also operated by the Italian Ministry of the Interior and is based on a law from 2002. 
In July 2018, around 877 projects in 653 local authorities and 19 provinces in the 
country were involved in the program (see luzzolini 2019). The goals of the program 
are empowerment, integration and socio-economic inclusion, which go beyond 
accommodation and the provision of food. The SPRAR network also works with local 
communities on the ground, so decentralization is a key objective (cf. ibid.). 

The local approach of the program had a positive influence on the goal of 
repopulating over-aged and demographically shrinking places, underline Ga- malerio et 
al. (cf. 2023). The existence of the centers has also led to some people born in Italy 
moving back to such places; or old residents of Italian descent staying instead of 
migrating. However, there are also contradictory results to this statement elsewhere 
in the literature!> (cf. ibid.). 

Gamalerio et al. addressed the issue of acceptance in connection with SPRAR by 
placing the election results of right-wing parties (which campaigned against 
immigration) in a statistical context with the existence of local SPRAR facilities. They 
examined medium-sized towns with corresponding facilities that were geared 
towards integration and social interaction between the local population and refugees. 
The authors come to the conclusion that in municipalities with well-designed 
reception systems for refugees that are integrated into local structures, the election 
results of such parties are lower, social prejudices are reduced and local acceptance 
is higher. On the other hand, they also point to a positive correlation between the 
existence of CAS centers and the election results of right-wing parties locally.16 These 
CAS facilities!?” for the reception of refugees, which exist in Italy in parallel to the 
SPRAR facilities, are generally worse in terms of integration performance. The CAS 
centers are also larger and are managed by the central government (in cooperation 
with private sector actors) (cf. Gamalerio et al. 2023 p. 40). 

In connection with the SPRAR facilities, Galera et al. describe the case of the town of 
Cadore in the province of Belluno, which is part of the SPRAR network. The town, 
which is located in the Italian Alps, is currently struggling with structural problems!8 
as well as strong out-migration and an ageing population. Here, the ac 


15 Gamalerio et al. refer here, for example, to: Batut, C. / Schneider-Strawczynski, S.: "Rival 
guests or defiant hosts? the local economic impact of hosting refugees". (From: Journal of 
Economic Geography, Volume 22, Issue 2, March 2022). 2022. 


16 After: Campo, F. / Giunti, S. / Mendola, M.: "The refugee crisis and right-wing populism: 
Evi- dence from the Italian dispersal policy" (From: IZA Discussion Paper No. 14084). 2021. 


17 CAS stands for 'temporary reception centers'. 


18 In the early 20005, the town was economically very successful with the local eyewear 
industry. 
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The work of the "Cadore Cooperative" organization has also increased the 
acceptance of the presence of immigrants (see Galera et al. 2018 p. 19ff). Founded in 
2008, the cooperative works in the interests of the entire community and takes on 
the task of including unemployed and socially excluded people in the labor market. 
Above all, its tasks also include the social and labour market-related integration of 
asylum seekers, including decentralized accommodation. 

Another positive example of immigration in peripheral regions of Italy is the heavily 
depopulated mountain region of the Tuscan-Emilian Apennines. According to Molinari, 
immigration plays an important role there, for example in preserving the cultural 
heritage. In some cases, villages such as Casestano in the region have a proportion 
of foreign nationals of one fifth, employed for example in arts and crafts or traditional 
agriculture, including the production of Parmesan cheese (cf. Molinari 2021). 


8.1.6 Case study Riace (Italy) 


A prominent and ambivalent case study for the settlement of refugees in peripheral 
regions was the small southern Italian town of Riace - located in the relatively poor 
region of Calabria, which was also an active part of the SPRAR network (see European 
Network for Rural Development 2016). The mayor of the town in the 2010s, 
Domenico Lucano, brought refugees into the town with financial aid for 
accommodation and work, for example (cf. AFP 2011). The aim of this approach was 
to counteract the negative consequences of demographic change and emigration (cf. 
Schade 2015). 

After a population decline in Riace from 3,000 to 900 people by the end of the 1990s, 
there was renewed growth to 2,430 inhabitants in 2018 (see Euronews 2015 / see 
Wagner 2018). Over the years, around 6,000 refugees have come to Riace as a result 
of this policy and some of them have stayed (cf. European Network for Rural 
Development 2016 p. 23). 

Although many refugees usually moved on to the north of Italy after their asylum 
procedures had ended, several hundred of them lived in Riace at all times. The 
special hospitality of the local residents, who rented out empty buildings among 
other things, was helpful in implementing the concept (cf. Voß 2020). According to 
Lucano, the strategy had prevented the closure of the local school and businesses 
that had already closed were able to reopen. Jobs had been created for refugees and 
asylum seekers. 


This is a geographically delimitable, particularly dynamic and innovative, locally networked 
and vertically integrated economic structure along a value chain). 
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for example in agriculture, handicrafts or unskilled labor. Empty houses were also 
renovated for new living space (Rüb 2021). 

The entire project was named "Citta Futura" ("City of the Future") by the initiators 
and there was also talk of a "social utopia" (Schade 2015). Since 2011, the example 
of Riace has been widely reported on in the German media and Lucano has received 
various awards throughout Europe for its flagship project (see Wagner 2018). 
However, the concept, which according to local representatives initially worked well, 
also attracted harsh criticism from the political right, particularly in the person of the 
then Italian Minister of the Interior Matteo Salvini (from the right-wing Lega Nord 
party). 

With the arrest and indictment of Mayor Lucano (and 30 other people from Riace), 
the project was halted and, in October 2018, Salvini also issued a decree according to 
which all integration projects in Riace were to be terminated immediately and the 
immigrants living there were to be distributed to various reception camps in Italy. 
Protests against this decision took place in several cities in the Calabria region (see 
Wagner 2018). As a result of the prosecution of the mayor and a stop to subsidies 
with a subsequent shortage of funds in the municipal coffers, there was a strong 
political polarization in the village (cf. Voß 2020). 

In initial appeal proceedings, the house arrest initially imposed on Lucano was lifted. 
However, he was not allowed to return to his home in Riace following a court order 
(see Wagner 2018). The allegations of misuse of funding were not confirmed by the 
court, but the accusation of 

"supporting illegal entry through marriages of convenience" remained in place (see 
Voss 2020) - and was later overturned by the Supreme Court in an appeal (see Tondo 
2021). In 2021, Lucano was then sentenced to 13 years in prison for "abuse of office, 
formation of a criminal organization and aiding and abetting illegal immigration as 
well as fraud, extortion and forgery of documents" 19 - and then in 2023 the prison 
sentence was largely exonerated and overturned in a final appeal (cf. Rüb 2021; Rüb 
2023). Critics had criticized the extreme verdict of 2021 as politically motivated. 
Parallel to the legal disputes, a foundation was set up by Lucano's social circle as part 
of the "Solidarity Cities Network" ("Rete dei Comuni Solidali - ReCo-Sol"). The 
foundation campajigned for a renewed reception of refugees in Riace (see Voß 2020). 
The case of Riace shows how ideologically charged the disputes surrounding 
immigration policy in Italy (and not only there) can be and how criminal prosecution 
can sometimes be politically/ideologically charged even in a western industrialized 
country. 


19 The court thus went far beyond the prosecution's demand for a sentence of 8 years' 
imprisonment. 
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appears to be motivated. 

Other authors have also addressed the topic from a scientific perspective. Ponzo, for 
example, calls Riace and similar case studies "rural islands of social innovation" that 
are constantly under threat. Particularly in light of increasingly restrictive 
immigration policies following the peak influx of refugees as a result of the Syrian war 
in 2015 and 2016. According to Ponzo, the asylum applications of many refugees in 
Italy were rejected as a result and many of the immigrants were driven into illegality. 
They had fled to the big cities, which offered a certain degree of protection from 
deportation due to their anonymity. This has led to feelings of frustration and 
betrayal, even among those involved in particularly innovative and responsible 
municipalities in the country. However, the government has eased immigration policy 
somewhat since 2020. However, this came too late for many of these municipalities, 
as many of the refugees had already had to leave these places by this time (cf. Ponzo 
2020 p. 4). 


8.1.7 Central and Northern Europe 


This chapter provides a rough overview of various case studies and considerations of 
immigration policies in the countries of Central and Northern Europe. First, some 
interesting aspects will be highlighted, initially with regard to Sweden, as the country 
has taken in a particularly large number of refugees per capita, for example in the 
context of the refugee movement triggered by the Syrian civil war (Kulms 2016). 
Sweden is significantly affected by emigration and ageing in some regions, 
particularly in the north and center of the country. The government is attempting to 
distribute incoming asylum seekers across the country with various measures under 
the "All Sweden" program. The target regions of this policy are primarily the 
aforementioned regions, where a lack of jobs is cited as a problem alongside the 
ageing and emigration ofthe young population (cf. Parusel 2015). 

One reason for the implementation of the program was that many of the immigrants 
had previously moved to the country's large cities as quickly as possible. This internal 
migration had led to a high concentration of socially disadvantaged people, low- 
income earners, single parents, older people and immigrants living in the suburbs of 
these cities - and consequently to social tensions. This applies primarily to the 
partially suburbanized, high-rise residential areas in Stockholm that were built in the 
1960s and 1970s. In the meantime, the All-Sweden program has been somewhat 
mitigated and there is no longer a forced geographical distribution of asylum seekers 
across the country. However, territorial bodies 
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The municipalities should continue to be encouraged to create accommodation for 
asylum seekers throughout the country (cf. Parusel 2015). 

Patuzzi et al. cite the example of the Swedish administrative province of Västerbotten 
in this context: In the region, attempts have been made to explicitly include the 
immigration of refugees (including unaccompanied adolescents) in the objectives of 
regional development. The focus here is on accommodation, inclusion in the labor 
market, health issues, social networks and participation in local social activities. 
Within this framework, a wide range of regional projects for integration and 
cooperation between different groups in society would be tackled (see Patuzzi et al. 
2020 p. 37). 

Also relevant to mention in the context of Swedish immigration policy is a study on 
migrant entrepreneurs in rural regions of the country. Some of the immigrants 
interviewed in these areas commuted to rural regions but lived in urban centers 
themselves. Transnational connections were particularly important for them, such as 
proximity to ethnic and family networks. These networks also played a key role in the 
choice of place of residence, both socially and in the area of work (cf. 
Eimermann/Karlsson 2018 p. 89ff). 


Soaholt also cites Sweden's neighboring country, Norway, as an example of an EU 
country where immigration into rural regions is common. Pull factors here are jobs in 
food processing, such as the fishing industry and tourism. In Norway, newly arriving 
refugees are distributed throughout the country - in a mode that is negotiated 
between regional authorities and the national level. Refugees in the country are 
obliged to stay for two years in the regional authority they first moved to. Around a 
quarter of refugees move on to the capital Oslo at the end of the two years. The 
migration from peripheral locations takes place mainly for the (known) reasons: Due 
to a preference for an original lifestyle, better access to ethnic networks and the 
assumption of finding better educational and work opportunities there (cf. Sgholt 
2020). Other authors (cf. Nienaber/Roos 2016) also underline the great importance of 
integration into one's own transnational social networks as an important 
consequence of globalization, which also affects rural areas. 

Ultimately, jobs are the main reason why people stay in rural communities. Another 
main reason for staying is a personal environment in which everyone is perceived as 
an individual. The myth of the "rural idyll" is also important. The author underlines 
her assessment of the overall successful integration of immigrants in rural regions of 
Norway - with a rate of homeowners in this 
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population group is between 50% and 62%. This proportion is higher than the 
proportion of immigrants in the capital. However, it should be noted in this context 
that Norway is a very small and rich country (cf. Saholt 2020). 

Other experiences in Norway, for example with the distribution of asylum seekers in 
2015, were also described by Paulgaard (cf. 2019), particularly with regard to 
immigration into small municipalities and small towns in the north of the country, 
which are heavily affected by emigration and a decline in population. Problems here 
include a lack of education and work opportunities as well as transport infrastructures 
- also as obstacles to the prospect of staying. Another obstacle is that refugees often 
come from urban areas with the corresponding socialization. Furthermore, they are 
usually characterized by a life that takes place mainly outside their homes, which is 
made more difficult by the cold climate in Norway. In addition, life in Norway is more 
formal, the places were perceived as too quiet and the interviewees missed social 
meeting places in addition to a lively hustle and bustle on the street (cf. 
Herslund/Paulgaard 2021 p. 6ff). 

The authors cited last examined the interaction and experiences in rural Norway and 
Denmark. In both countries, the refugees interviewed expressed frustration about the 
fact that they were not allowed to choose their own place of residence. This was most 
often the case for people of urban origin. In the first few years of their stay, they had 
also noticed the dark and harsh weather in a negative light. Feelings of insecurity and 
stress were intensified as a result (cf. ibid.). On the subject of traffic, this publication 
states that the local residents had cars and that those refugees who had been able to 
buy a car had found life in rural areas easier and significantly less stressful. However, 
getting a driver's license was difficult in some cases, especially for Syrian women 
(ibid. p. 5-6). 


In the context of immigration policies in Western Europe, the UK should also be 
considered, as it has a special approach to immigration policy in Europe with regard 
to distribution in peripheral areas. A decentralized distribution of immigration also 
takes place in the country through the provision of private accommodation. This 
policy of private placement was preceded by a British-Scottish network that has been 
active since 2002 and operates the "Room for Refugees" internet platform.2° On this 
platform, private individuals can offer short- to long-term accommodation such as 
individual rooms or buildings for refugees. The platform is open to refugees on the 
one hand and voluntary private providers of support services on the other. In this 
way, part 


20 The platform is also active in the USA. 
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Together with regional authorities, the platform also places unaccompanied refugees 
and other particularly vulnerable refugees (see Positive Action in Housing 2021). 
Humanity is the declared focus of the platform's activities. 

In 2016, the UK government launched a private sponsorship of refugees program, 
which was based on the Canadian program that was considered successful (see 
Howden 2016). This also triggered criticism within British society in the sense that it 
was seen as a privatization of refugee resettlement policy. However, Howden himself 
does not share this criticism and welcomes the fact that people from civil society 
want to finance refugees in the initial period of their own free will. 

Priva- tization issues have also been discussed in other areas of immigration policy in 
the UK, such as the transfer of responsibility for asylum accommodation to private 
providers. This is criticized by Darling, as this approach represents a depoliticization of 
the issue of refugees and asylum.?! Politicians are thus ending control for local state 
actors when itcomes to accommodation for refugees. Criticized here are standards 
described as neoliberal and market competition, in the course of which economic 
efficiency is placed at the heart of the system. In such a system, asylum seekers are 
seen as a burden that needs to be "managed" (see Darling 2016 p. 239). 
McAreavey/Argent also criticized the fact that legislators and planners view peri- 
phere regions, which are target regions for immigration?? , primarily as economic 
zones. However, other functions of these geographical areas are given less 
consideration. Labor market problems are not "simply" solved by settling immigrants 
in these areas. All of the essential areas of economic, social and cultural space are 
important (cf. McAreavey/Argent 2018 p. 274). 


In France?3 , a country of immigration, measures have also been taken to distribute 
asylum seekers across the country in the wake of increased immigration since 2015 
(see Tardis 2019 p. 27ff). The aim was to prevent large spatial concentrations in the 
major cities, first and foremost in Paris, where there is a serious housing shortage. 
Asylum seekers would be made an individual offer of accommodation in a specific 
region and would not be allowed to leave this region while their asylum application 
was pending. Ifthey do so 


21 Previously, accommodation had been a mixed responsibility between consortia of local 
authorities, social accommodation companies and private providers (cf. ibid. p. 230). 


22 In her case Northern Ireland. 
23 For example, as described by Engler (2017). 
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they would lose their entitlement to maintenance payments (cf. ibid. p. 37). 

Tardis emphasizes the vacancy rate in small towns as an advantage compared to the 
tense housing situation in large cities and cites it as a key factor in why these regions 
in France were chosen for accommodation. Nevertheless, not all of this 
accommodation is suitable and the opportunities for individual mobility in these 
places are comparatively limited (cf. ibid. 45ff). 

According to the qualitative study by Tardis in small towns with fewer than 50,000 
inhabitants in 14 different departements, integration at a local level is seen as a 
successful concept (ibid. p. 7ff, 24). Settling directly in small communities increases 
the likelihood that refugees will feel comfortable in their place of residence - 
especially as an alternative to settling in large cities, especially in slums. Large cities 
could learn from the approach of small towns and rural areas in France (cf. ibid. p. 
11). It should be noted that this knowledge must also be seen in the context of 
France's immigration policy as a whole and with regard to the so-called banlieues. 
The latter are districts in the country's major cities with a high migrant population. 
These are often regarded as ghettos, the existence of which puts a strain on the 
social cohesion of society (see info box in section 7.11). 

However, Tardis also mentions negative aspects of the decentralized policy he 
describes; for example, the financial resources of small towns are inadequate and 
there is a lack of jobs and experience with refugees locally. Other problems include 
inadequate public transport, a lack of healthcare (such as medical services) and 
problems with language barriers (cf. ibid. pp. 9-10). Overall, on the negative side of 
things, he also states that the goodwill of some regional politicians and local 
hospitality are not enough to ensure that every departement participates in the 
accommodation of refugees. Relatively many departments had not taken in any 
refugees at all (ibid. p. Alff). A generally negative aspect of the decentralized system 
is the sometimes frustrating results when refugees want to leave the places assigned 
to them again soon, which is often the case (cf. ibid. p. 42, 43). 


8.1.8 Further international examples and aspects 


From a global perspective, some Western countries stand out when it comes to 
successful immigration policies. Marshall (2011) cites Australia, Canada and the 
United Kingdom, for example, as countries that have developed immigration systems 
geared towards the labor market and the economy, with coherent legislation, strong 
social support and annual immigration quotas (cf. ibid. p. 186). 
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In addition to labor immigration, immigration of refugees also plays a role in these 
countries. For Australia, for example, McDonald-Wilmsen et al. draw a positive overall 
conclusion for the work of regional authorities in the resettlement and relocation of 
refugees in rural areas. In any case, this applies to local authorities that pursue well- 
planned and integrated, above all resourced and holistic approaches, especially if 
regional development goals are also taken into account (cf. McDonald-Wilmsen et al. 
2009 p. 103ff). A key recommendation here is to consider the immigration of 
qualified immigrants in rural/peripheral regions together with refugees in the 
resettlement and relocation programs, i.e. to include everything in a joint program 
(ibid. p. 106). 

As an example of Australia's resettlement policy in these regions, Schech cites a 
program under which refugees from the metropolitan regions of Sydney and 
Melbourne settle in peripheral areas. She describes this policy as generally 
successful, even if there are limitations in terms of infrastructure and jobs in the 
target regions - and work is predominantly only available for low-skilled workers (see 
Schech 2014 p. 614). 

The "Safe Haven Enterprise Visa (SHEV)" program for the settlement of refugees in 
rural or peripheral regions has also been in force in Australia since 2014.2* 
Immigrants must commit to working or studying in these target regions for 5 years 
and can thus obtain permanent residence status. However, the lack of support 
services poses a problem for long-term integration (see Curry et al. 2017 p. 2, 16ff). 
The recognition of qualifications and the availability of jobs is also a major challenge. 
Job prospects, social (ethnic) networks and state support services proved to be 
particularly important (cf. ibid. p. Aff). 


Alongside Australia, the United States has also had a long tradition of immigration 
since the beginning of its existence as a state - also as part of its national identity. 
Overall, the process of integration in the USA (at least in terms of self-perception) is 
seen as two-sided and dynamic (e.g. cf. Petsod et al. 2007 p. 9ff). The part of society 
already living in the country also works actively with the immigrants to create a safe, 
dynamic and cohesive society. They avoid being forced to assimilate and prefer to 
use the term integration out of respect for the cultures of the newcomers. 

However, it must be mentioned here that, especially since the presidency of Donald ]. 
Trump (2017-2021), there has been a negative connotation in many US states about 
immigration, primarily from Latin America, and racism is widespread in large parts of 
US society. The focus of the 


24 Federal states and regions could voluntarily participate in this program. 
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current immigration policy in the USA is also focused on "human capital". Even if 
humanitarian reasons are cited, the economic and demographic significance is 
emphasized in many places (cf. Petsod et al. 200723 ). The aim is to offer immigrants 
the opportunity for advancement, in line with the US myth of advancement and 
individual responsibility (cf. ibid. p. 9ff). 

Finally, the experiences with refugees in rural areas in the USA since 1980 that are 
relevant to this work should be mentioned. Bloem (cf. 2014) cites examples from the 
US state of Wisconsin, for example, where some companies have specifically hired 
refugees as workers, for example in the meat industry. These companies have also 
hired bilingual contact persons to communicate with the new employees. Such 
proactive company policies could be effective against depopulation in rural areas - 
also to the benefit of the refugees. Municipal incentive systems such as subsidies for 
means of transportation would have helped to attract more refugees. The costs of 
such programmes would be recouped through the benefits of local repopulation and 
better utilization of public infrastructure, especially schools and roads (cf. ibid. 2014). 


8.2 Decentralized immigration policy in Canada 


A closer look at Canada as an immigration country is obvious when it comes to 
finding examples of good practice in decentralized immigration policies. This focus is 
appropriate as the country has a similar demographic structure to Germany.2® 
Further similarities and differences are briefly presented in this sense in order to 
better assess the comparability of policies in the end effect: 

Canada has a slight annual population growth rate of 0.77%, slightly better than the 
Federal Republic at -0.21% (IndexMundi/CIA 2021). The country has a population of 
38.4 million and the Federal Republic 83.2 million. The gross domestic product per 
capita (purchasing power parity) is around 53,000 euros in Canada and around 
59,000 euros in Germany.?? 

The conditions in both countries are very different with regard to the net migration 
rate. At 5.55 per 1,000 inhabitants, this is significantly higher in Canada than the rate 
of 1.5 immigrants per 1,000 inhabitants in Germany. 


25 For example, publications such as this one, which deals with regional immigration policy: 
"Investing in Our Communities: Strategies for Immigrant Integration". The word 
"investing" appears right in the title. 

26 The population ofthe Federal Republic of Germany currently has a median age of 47.8 
years, which is demographically similar to or slightly worse than Canada (41.8 years). 


27 Canada: 52,973 to Germany: 58,757 (US dollars) (IMF 2022). 
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country.2® The degree of urbanization is similar, with a share of the urban population 
of 77.5% in Germany and 81.7% in Canada (ibid.). 


8.2.1 Canadian immigration policy general 


Canada is considered a "traditional" country of immigration, as it has pursued a 
systematic policy in this area for decades. In Germany, this policy is often regarded 
as ideal. Immigration quotas are set annually in Canada, which have ranged between 
200,000 and 250,000 immigrants since the late 1990s and have increased in recent 
years (see Regan 2017). A points system is central to the country's immigration 
system, and numerous immigration programs have also been implemented that are 
geared towards both the national and local level. These include programs specifically 
for rural and peripheral regions. The phrases used by the Canadian government also 
show a certain pride when the country presents itself on the official immigration 
website: 


"Canada's immigration system is one ofthe world's leading and offers a wide 

range of opportunities for those who wish to come here [...] Immigration will 

continue to be central to the growth of Canada's society and economy."?? 
Government of Canada 


By default, the country provides for various models with the help of which people can 
immigrate in a regulated manner. Point two in particular in the following list (see 
Government of Canada 2018; 2020) should be highlighted, as it explicitliy moves in 
the direction of regionalization or decentralization of immigration policy: 


1. "Express Entry" (points system): People wishing to immigrate are assessed 
in a points system - according to their language skills, education, professional 
skills and experience. A certain number of people with the highest number of 
points are allowed to apply for permanent residence in the country. 


28 However, it must be added that these figures apply to 2021 and that immigration by 
refugees in Germany is usually intermittent and large-scale, whereas immigration rates in 
Canada are more constant due to annual, state-defined quotas. 


29 Original text (Government of Canada 2018): "Canada's immigration system is a world 
leader and provides many opportunities for those who would like to come here [...] Immi- 
gration will continue to be a vital part of the growth of Canadian society and the 
Canadian economy." 
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2. "Provincial Nominee Program" or "Quebec-Selected Skilled Workers 
Program": The federal states of Canada select those immigrants who meet 
the requirements/needs of the federal states and regions. 


3. "Start-up Visa Program": Immigrants can settle permanently in Canada if 
they come to the country with a business idea for which they have found 
investors in the country. 


4. "Caregiver Program": Immigrants who were already employed in the 
healthcare or intensive care sector in Canada can apply for a permanent 
residence permit. 


5. Immigration through studies / "International Experience Canada": 
There are around 400,000 foreign students in the country who are allowed to 
stay for three years after completing their studies and can then apply for 
permanent residence. The second program is intended for young people from 
countries that have an agreement with Canada; this is about internships, for 
example. 


6. "Temporary Foreign Worker Program" / "International Mobility 
Program": Temporary permission to immigrate for a specific job, with or 
without approval from the state. The second program is intended for highly 
skilled workers or researchers (without required government approval). 


7. "Private Sponsorship Of Refugees Program": Program through which 
refugees can remain in the country. They must have a good prospect of being 
able to settle in Canada in the long term (provided that they have sponsors 
such as churches, NGOs or a family).30 


In addition to this regulated immigration of immigrants, Canada also has an 
immigration of refugees according to fixed quotas, who can remain in the country 
during the application period and must leave the country again if their asylum 
application is rejected (Government of Canada 2018). All other immigration 
instruments listed here are instruments that largely focus on the requirements and 
needs of the Canadian economy and labor market. 

In Canada, high targets are set for annual "regular" immigration in order to maintain 
a constant influx of new people from abroad. In the 3-year plan 2018-2020, this 
amounted to an annual average of 326,666 people out of a total population of around 
35.5 million (in 2018) (Regan 2017). 


30 Sponsors must also fulfill anumber of conditions in the application process before being 
accepted. 
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8.2.2 Regionalization and decentralization of 
Canadian immigration policy 


Since the mid-1990s, the Canadian Department of Citizenship and Immigration (CIC) has 
recognized the importance of local engagement (see CIC 2001 p. i). This focus should 
also be understood against the backdrop of demographic change, an increasing labor 
shortage and a lack of economic growth in peripheral and rural regions of Canada. 
According to the CIC, the focus of attention is increasingly shifting to the question of 
how immigrant workers and refugees in Canada can be better distributed 
geographically - beyond the so-called CMAs (Census Metropolitan Areas), i.e. the 
agglomeration areas around the country's six largest cities. 

As a direct result of this focus, the former Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Denis Coderre, submitted a proposal for a social contract in 2002, which was 
controversially discussed and triggered a wave of protest (see Derwing/Krahn 2008 p. 
186ff; Nolin et al. 2009 p. 15). The proposal was that new immigrants in Canada 
should commit to living in a specific community for three years after arrival. Other 
proposals for greater regionalization of immigration were also discussed in Canada. 
For example, the proposal to award additional points under the points system to 
those immigrants who would be willing to move to regions outside the major 
conurbations (cf. Krahn et al. 2005 p. 889). Even though this proposal was never 
implemented politically, the issue has remained topical in Canada. 

In her paper, Wiginton discusses this decentralized immigration policy and the 
successful efforts of small municipalities when it comes to making local conditions 
more attractive for immigrants. The fact that immigration in Canada is also taking 
place in small municipalities is of increasing importance and thus a trend towards 
regionalization. However, the rapidiy growing proportion of immigrants settling 
outside the major cities is still at a very low level relative to immigration into the 
metropolitan areas (see Wiginton 2013 p. 1, 11-12; as of 2010). Hyndman et al. also 
found that the proportion of all immigrants who settled outside of the centers had 
constantly decreased from the 1970s until the 19905 (cf. Hyndman et al. 2006 p. 5). 
The CIC and Wiginton justify the political focus on regionalization and decentralization 
of Canadian immigration policy primarily on the basis of demographic necessities in 
the regions concerned. These arise from the ageing population and emigration. Also 
for example 
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Esses/Carter (cf. 2019 p. 7) see emigration and population decline as important 
reasons why immigration to small towns and rural areas should be encouraged. 
Frideres justifies the need for regionalization and decentralization of immigration in 
Canada with the prospect of revitalizing these regions in light of the labour shortage. 
However, he also emphasizes that it is important that immigrants should not be 
forced to move. In this sense, he calls for a national Canadian policy in this direction, 
which, in contrast to a "neoliberal" policy of withdrawing state activities, must be 
provided with the necessary resources. Such a policy could be positive for 
immigrants, as the quality of life in the smaller cities described above is significantly 
higher than in the country's major cities (cf. Frideres 2006 p. 6ff). Drolet/Bonifacio (cf. 
2017 p. 288) also emphasize that immigration to small Canadian cities is not simply 
an economic process to fill a gap in the skilled workforce. It is about a joint effort by 
municipalities as a whole so that the new arrivals can feel welcome. This requires 
complex relationships, partnerships and commitment at various levels of state and 
local organizations. According to Krahn et al., such a policy also helps to promote 
cultural diversity throughout the country, integrate small municipalities more strongly 
into globalization contexts and strengthen regional economic cycles at the same 
time. This would also reduce the demographic and social pressure on the main 
destinations of immigrants, i.e. the country's major cities (cf. Krahn et al. 2005 p. 
873). 

At the social level, civil society actors in Canada are active in shaping so-called 
"welcoming communities". Among other things, they organize conferences, including 
on the topic of immigration in rural areas (see CRRF/RDI/"National Rural Think Tank 
2005" 2005). Also worth mentioning in this context are some case studies of selected 
communities examined by Wiginton, which see themselves as welcoming communities 
- and view integration as a mutual process. However, this attitude is also a general 
consensus in Canada overall and at a national level, as immigration is seen as 
essential for the long-term survival of the country at an economic level (see Wiginton 
2013 p. Aff). 

Finally, Melsac also dealt with questions of the regionalization of immigration, 
especially with the conditions for economic growth and the general conditions for 
immigrants in peripheral locations. These differ fundamentally from the conditions in 
the country's agglomeration areas - above all because the institutional and 
infrastructure-related facilities in these regions are not sufficient to provide the 
necessary support for (economic) integration (cf. McIlsaac 2003 p. 1-3). 
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In her opinion, such a policy should therefore not be seen as a panacea for dealing 
with economic and demographic challenges (ibid. p. 8). For example, it is unsuitable 
for countering geographical concentration processes towards cities or urbanization. 
Rather, a settlement policy in these areas must be based on a large-scale strategy of 
investments in line with regional/local needs, priorities and capacities. 


8.2.3  Spatial concentration of immigration and small 
residential areas as a destination for immigrants 


This chapter focuses on the question of how immigrants in Canada live across the 
country and why. In this context, Bernard describes the geographically unequal 
distribution in comparison between native Canadians and immigrants who have 
immigrated in recent years. Whereas in 2008, 34% of people born in Canada over the 
age of 20 lived in one of the country's three largest cities, the figure for immigrants 
was around 75%. According to the study, the distribution changes significantly with 
decreasing settlement size, with the smallest proportion of immigrants living in the 
small towns (15,000-100,000 inhabitants). Within the group of refugees, 
proportionally more people lived in the second and third largest categories of 
location, i.e. in larger cities and medium-sized towns beyond the country's three 
metropolitan areas. It was also noticeable that immigrants from Europe made up a 
larger proportion of the total group of immigrants in small and very small towns than 
in large cities. The proportion was particularly high in very small towns, at just under 
half of all immigrants?! (Bernard 2008 pp. 5-6). Immigrants from the United States 
also accounted for a larger proportion of all immigrants in small and very small 
towns. The majority of immigrants living in small and very small towns also had 
significantly better language skills - again in comparison to immigrants in large and 
very large cities (ibid. p. 5-6). 

Edmonston/Lee examined the internal migration of immigrants in Canada over a period 
of 30 years (based on census data from 1976-2006). Among other things, they found 
that these movements mostly took place from less populated to more populated 
regions. In addition, people born in Canada and immigrants behaved in the same way 
with regard to the decisive factors of unemployment and salary levels when it came 
to internal migration (cf. Edmonston/Lee 2013). They see no clear evidence that the 
migrant part of the population has changed over time. 


31 Proportion of immigrants from Europe by settlement category: "very large": 23.3% / 
"large": 25.6% / "mid-sized": 31.2% / "small" 35.7% and "very small": 48.6%. 
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more decentralized, i.e. spread across the country (cf. ibid. pp. 16-17). Frideres also 
focuses on the question of how immigration in Canada is related to the size ofthe 
destination cities. The focus of migration research in Canada has so far been on the 
largest cities ("Tier 1"). He points out that around 20% of immigrants in Canada live in 
cities in size categories 2 and 3 - in "second- and third-tier centers".3? He confirms 
Bernard's findings regarding the concentration of immigrants from Western countries 
(UK, USA, Western Europe) in smaller towns. In contrast, immigrants from East Asia 
tended to prefer the largest cities (cf. Frideres 2006 p. 3ff). 

Krahn et al. show that the migration rate of newly arrived refugees in the larger cities 
they studied was higher over a period of five years (between 1992 and 1997) than in 
the smallest cities studied. There is thus a clear correlation between city size and the 
tendency to stay or emigrate. Moreover, 61% of those refugees who left their first 
place of residence did so in the first year after their arrival (cf. Krahn et al. 2005 p. 
882ff.). 

Fang et al. addressed the question of which reasons play a role in the possible 
emigration (internal migration) of immigrants from small and medium-sized cities, 
particularly in relation to (lack of) integration into labor markets.?? In the 
Newfoundland study area, this aspect was the most common (17% for the newly 
arrived and 25% for the cohorts already living in Canada for longer), followed by 
family reasons/family reunions (new cohort 3% and older 6%) and the weather (new 
2% and older 6%) as well as the cost of living (new 0%, older 4%) and social/cultural 
isolation (new 1%, older 3%) (Fang et al. 2018 p. 11). 

The CIC also emphasizes the great importance of the pull factor of other people from 
the local ethnic group. This factor also increases the likelihood of immigrants settling 
in these places for longer periods of time. The Ministry's recommendation is therefore 
to encourage new immigrants to settle collectively in a particular designated place in 
order to create a critical mass of people in small towns. Such a strategy would also 
offer the advantages of more concentrated opportunities for language training and 
other services for immigrants in the respective town. However, the possible 
disadvantages of this approach are also mentioned; for example, that too much 
clustering could slow down language acquisition and reduce contact with native 
Canadians (cf. CIC 2001 p. 57/58). 

In this context, Nolin et al. (cf. 2009 p. 14ff) emphasize that when considering the 
places of residence of immigrants, the aspect of transnationalism must also be taken 
into account. 


32 The "2nd tier" refers to cities with 500,000 to 1 million inhabitants and the "3rd tier" 
refers to cities with 100,000 to 500,000 inhabitants. 


33 This is based on guided interviews with refugees, half of whom are from Syria. 
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and a globalized world should be taken into account. For example, in the sense that 
immigrants seek a connection to family and their own culture and therefore proximity 
to transport links to international destinations. This could be relevant when deciding 
where to live, for example when it comes to proximity to major cities with a 
multicultural character. 

In a comparative study of the Canadian city of Edmonton and the small town of 
Lethbridge, Agrawal/Sangapala analyze the relationship between the size of the 
respective municipality and the experiences of Syrian refugees. They conclude with 
the basic statement that the small town in this case study was more creative, agile 
and efficient in settling these immigrants than the large city?* (cf. Agrawal/Sangapala 
2021 p. 653ff.). Last but not least, Wiginton points out the historical path dependency 
that plays a role in many municipalities in connection with various case studies. 
Particularly in relation to the question of which immigrants choose the respective 
municipality. These could be cultural or religious reasons, such as the fact that 
members of the Mennonite Free Church from Central Europe moved to Manitoba 
because people of their faith had already lived there in the 19th century (cf. Wiginton 
2013 p. 17ff, 35ff). 


8.2.4  Attractiveness of 
small/peripheral towns and 
Migration 


A frequently used term in the Canadian literature on immigration in rural and 
peripheral regions of the country is the "retention rate", i.e. the percentage of 
immigrants who stay or move away after first settling in these places of residence. 
The emigration rate of immigrants from such regions examined by Krahn et al. 
highlighted several reasons for leaving the places. Most of the immigrants surveyed 
cited professional reasons (35%-79%, depending on location, mean 49.2%). In 
second place and significantly less often, they referred to (lack of) educational 
opportunities or educational institutions (3%-18%; mean 10.7%) as well as family 
reasons (0%-27%; mean 11.3%) and lack of local support services (0-17% depending 
on location; 6.3% mean) (Krahn et al. 2005 p. 882ff.). 

Hyndman et al. (cf. 2006 p. 19) add that a key factor in the attractiveness of places for 
newly arrived immigrants is whether friends and/or members of their own family or 
other immigrants live there. The places outside the large metropolitan areas would 
therefore have to be exceptionally attractive for them to be chosen as a place to live. 
The authors therefore suggest tax breaks, for example, as an incentive to move 
there, 


34 However, they also point out that there is little literature on the experiences of 
refugees in small municipalities. 
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or advantages in terms of family reunification. They also create a weighted index 
("Multi-Criteria Evalution - MCE") to measure the suitability of cities as places of 
residence for immigrants using a variety of criteria such as labor market, family or 
quality of life (cf. ibid. p. 5ff.).2® In the authors' view, the index represents a step 
towards the application of a mix of methods that should be used to assess the 
attractiveness of medium-sized cities in British Columbia and elsewhere in Canada 
(cf. ibid. p. 18ff). Esses/Carter also use an index they call the "Migration Effectiveness 
Rate (MER)", which can be used to measure the success of local authorities in 
creating attractive conditions for immigrants relative to other local authorities (cf. 
Esses/Carter 2019 p. 23ff). 

In this context, Krahn et al. refer to the experiences of immigrants when settling in 
various urban centers in the state of Alberta. The cities of the second order of 
magnitude examined are attested to have high integration potential in terms of 
career prospects and educational opportunities.?° Cities of the third order of 
magnitude (with populations between 31,000 and 63,000) are able to take in a 
significant proportion of refugees if the framework conditions in terms of jobs and the 
social situation allow it. Economic concepts also need to be implemented if 
immigrants are to be kept in the regions in the long term. However, it is clear that 
the migration of immigrants is higher in small cities than in the larger cities of the 
second order of magnitude examined (cf. Krahn et al. 2005 p. 872ff). 


8.2.5 Programmes for a decentralized/ 
regionalized immigration policy 


In the following, various programmes of a decentralized immigration policy at 
national, state and municipal level in Canada are described. In this context, the 
literature often refers to so-called 

"Local Immigration Partnerships (LIP)". Since their implementation in 2008, Wiginton 
sees them as an important and successful programme for small municipalities to 
ensure the decentralization of immigration in Canada with a variety of measures. As 
a result of the measures of the pro 


35 They also point to a certain subjectivity in the selection of the index criteria and the 
weightings. As a result, according to the authors, there is a clear discrepancy between the 
quantitatively determined (MCE) index and the immigrants' perception of ttheir place of 
residence. The authors therefore note that such an index can only provide part of the 
overall picture. 


36 This is also in line with the CIC's assessment from 2001 that 2nd tier cities are the 
most promising candidates for increased settlement of immigrants beyond the largest 
conurbations (CIC 2001 p. ii). 
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gramme to certain regions and receive local support (see Wiginton 2013 p. 10). 
Burr discusses the policy instrument of LIPs with a regional focus on Ontario and 
summarizes the general objectives in four points: 


1. Enable better local support and coordination of planning across sectors. 


2. Promote local integration capacities, also with regard to the labor market and 
social inclusion as well as the development of tolerant and open communities 
("welcoming communities"). 


3. Create a framework to develop and implement cooperation with the 
municipalities. 


4. Achieve better outcomes in terms of economic growth and social, political and 
societal participation of immigrants. 


The author sees a general consensus in Canada that LIPs are an important innovation 
with positive effects (cf. Burr 2010 p. 3-7). 


Another similar policy tool is the Rural and Northern Immigration Pilot Program (RNIP) 
(Canadianvisa.org 2021). This is a relatively new program that has been used on a 
trial basis by a number of municipalities since 2019. The aim here is to attract skilled 
workers, but also workers from non-academic professions from abroad in rural areas 
and small municipalities. These include workers for agriculture and forestry (not 
seasonal workers), for the steel and food industries or medical professions (not 
doctors). This is intended to alleviate the shortage of skilled workers in rural and 
small communities. The program advertises better wages than in cities, a lower cost 
of living and the scenic beauty of the target regions. The RNIP program also has a 
number of conditions that applicants must meet, for example that they must accept 
full-time jobs and have professional experience. The local workforce requirements 
were previously defined by employers in the region and the participating 
municipalities (cf. ibid.). 

Above all, however, applicants for this program must have savings. Around 9,000 
Canadian dollars per person - and around 16,500 dollars for a family of four?’ (see 
Province Immigration 2021). 

These sums make it clear that in Canada a selection of immigrants takes place even 
for simple occupational groups, because such amounts are certainly hardly or not at 
all affordable for most people in developing and emerging countries with low median 
annual salaries (from €2,000 to €5,000, for example). 


37 9,000 dollars is equivalent to approx. 6,100 euros; 16,500 dollars a good 11,100 euros (as at 
03/2024). 
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without running up massive debts. 

The "Provincial Nominee Program (PNP)", which is used in the federal state of Nova 
Scotia, should also be highlighted. Here, the small towns of Morden and Manitoba are 
cited as positive examples where the population has increased in recent years as a 
result of the program (see CIC 2016). In this context, Carter et al. took a close look at 
the "Manitoba Provincial Nominee Program (MPNP)" and found that it was successful 
and stood for positive development - in contrast to the development in most small 
towns and rural communities that had not implemented it (cf. Carter et al. 2008 p. 
161-162). The MPNP program can be seen as a Success, as it has led to many 
immigrants choosing Manitoba as their place of residence. Family reunions as part of 
the program are highlighted in particular, as well as good language teaching and the 
recognition of qualifications. The partnership between employers, government 
settlement agencies and the municipalities is also rated positively. This also applies 
to the role of the Canadian government, which gives the municipalities and federal 
states leeway within the framework of the nominee program, including for their own 
sub-programs, in order to better meet local requirements. The authors also point out 
that a critical mass of immigrants must be present in a location in order for such 
programs to be effective. Small towns would also have to focus more on the needs of 
immigrants, but also on acceptance and diversity in order to keep them in the area 
(ibid. 180ff.). 

In terms of regionally effective political measures, the regionalization programme 
implemented in the federal state of Quebec for immigration beyond the major cities 
(especially Montreal) called "Promotion Integration Societ€ Nouvelle (PRO- MIS)" 
should be highlighted. This program provides immigrants with information about the 
respective regions and specific characteristics and conditions in the places they move 
to (cf. Guene 2007 pp. 176-177). The PROMIS program also helps immigrants to find 
suitable further education in non-urban regions, including information on the quality 
of life and cost of living in the respective regions as well as on social services, leisure 
activities, educational institutions, health care and available job opportunities (cf. 
PROMIS 2021). PROMIS also provides local authorities and society with information. 
According to Guene, the program has led to a cultural shift and a change in attitudes 
in various communities and increased awareness of the need for immigration (cf. 
Guene 2007 p. 176-177). 

According to the Department of Citizenship and Immigration Canada, government 
statistics show that, despite everything, more active immigration strategies are 
needed at the local level in order to achieve more 
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to attract immigrants in rural areas. At the same time, reference is made to the fact 
that more than three quarters of newly arriving immigrants continue to settle in the 
country's seven largest cities?® (cf. CIC 2016). 


8.2.6 Economic Aspects 


Economic conditions are of great importance for the long-term retention of 
immigrants, especially in rural-peripheral regions. Consequently, the governments 
and authorities of the Canadian federal states and smaller regional authorities have 
published a large number of papers on the subject. One example is a paper on 
immigration policy in the peripheral Canadian state of Yukon (a state without 
medium-sized or large cities) (see Government of Yukon 2008). The policy 
emphasizes the desired economic dynamism and the promotion of the labour market, 
which are to be achieved primarily through the influx of immigrants. They are 
satisfied with the strategy to date and are trying to keep the immigrants who have 
already arrived in the state on a permanent basis. There is also a fear of a brain drain 
in the form of immigrants leaving again (cf. ibid. p. 16). Another example of a 
primarily economic focus in immigration policy can be seen in a strategy paper from 
the federal state of Nova Scotia. The aim here is to use diversity as an input for 
global competitiveness ("strengthening the economy through immigration") (cf. 
Government of Nova Scotia 2011 p. 1-5; 24). 

As far as the economic integration of immigrants is concerned, Bernard (2008 p. 14) 
notes that in Canada it is faster in small towns than in large cities. In addition, the 
income differences between immigrants and the native population are particularly 
large in the large cities, while the wage difference is small in the small towns. In this 
context, Walton-Roberts points out that many municipalities in the "hinterland" have 
developed economically and structurally away from dependence on raw materials 
and towards other sectors such as services, including personal services or jobs in the 
healthcare sector. In some cases, as is the case with the city of Kelowna, the towns 
are also increasingly becoming residential areas for people of retirement age (cf. 
Walton-Roberts 2005 158ff.). Such developments are also causing shifts in the labor 
markets, which are also relevant for immigrants. 


Economic and labor market-related aspects of immigration also have 
Frideres investigates and comes to the conclusion that among immigrants who 


38 However, this also varies greatly depending on the federal state. In Ontario, for example, 
only 5.8% of new arrivals settled in rural areas in 2015, compared to 32.7% in Sas- 
katchewan (which is also related to the spatial structure and the number of large cities in 
the respective states). 
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The lowest unemployment rates are found in the areas outside the metropolitan 
urban centers. Incomes are also higher for them here. He attributes this to more 
effective integration strategies in these areas (cf. Frideres 2006 p. 6). However, it 
should be critically noted here that the comparison may not be very meaningful, as 
according to Frideres the geographically different distribution of ethnicities and 
nationalities (e.g. from Europe) also plays a role. 

Wiginton also refers to entrepreneurial immigrants who settle in the periphery. She 
mentions Japanese or Indian immigrant groups as examples, who often bring 
particularly active economic activities into smaller communities, for example by 
opening stores or hotels. However, they are often required to have a minimum 
qualification or minimum assets. 

"bring along", for example 400,000 or 800,000 Canadian dollars (approx. 270,000 to 
540,000 euros in 2024). In some cases, there are also gradations, so that immigrants 
in rural areas have to bring less money with them than in urban centers if they want 
to start a business. This also depends in part on whether the companies fall into 
sectors such as tourism, industry, the knowledge economy or culture. Furthermore, 
some municipalities also use tax incentive systems to attract immigrants with 
entrepreneurial ambitions (see Wiginton 2013 p. 35ff, 58). 


8.2.7 Concrete suggestions for good practice 


Practical best-practice examples from Canada will be listed from various sources in 
this chapter. Wiginton (cf. 2013 p. 40) summarizes that the creation of short- and long- 
term prospects for settlement, the provision of affordable housing and access to 
(public) transport are of particular importance. In addition, suitable jobs must be 
provided and a social infrastructure is essential, for example in the form of cultural 
venues. In general, the promotion of tolerance in the region is also important. 
Esses/Carter (see 2019 p. 16) have also examined the prospects of small 
municipalities beyond the big cities, with a focus on the state of Ontario. They also 
summarize factors that are of great importance for the question of whether small 
towns will be abandoned or not. These include, above all, the central problem area of 
a lack of job prospects or inadequate jobs. They also mention poor public transport 
and unsuitable or inadequate housing conditions. In terms of social infra- structure, 
they cite poor childcare and a lack of educational opportunities as well as few cultural 
or religious facilities. They also cite social isolation (few people of their own 
culture/origin in the area), dis- 
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and racism as problems. They also point out that many of the unfavorable factors are 
also responsible for the emigration of people born in Canada (cf. ibid. p. 32). 

Haugen focuses on the integration and prospects of Syrian refugees in particular in 
smaller and rural communities in Canada. The bottom line here is a positive 
assessment of the framework conditions for refugees, as each municipality examined 
has found its own creative solutions to deal with the challenges, for example so that 
refugees get high-quality jobs, access to state benefits or to their own homes. On the 
negative side, it should be noted that the immigration system in Canada does not 
provide broad-based services for refugees outside of urban areas. In addition, the 
biggest challenge for the "newcomers" is getting around using transportation, 
whereby private sponsors sometimes help them with driving - in some cases also 
with the purchase of vehicles. Overall, Haugen emphasizes the importance of private 
sponsorship, which would significantly improve local acceptance of the refugees and 
communication with the population (see Haugen 2019 pp. 56, 60-61). 

Derwing/Krahn have published a study for the Alberta region under consideration, in 
which the results of a study by the state government on the question of how 
immigrants could be attracted in the light of demographic change are discussed (cf. 
Derwing/Krahn 2008). Essential soft location factors, which were named as very 
important by a large proportion of the immigrants surveyed, were in particular 
aspects from the area of quality of life (climate, tolerance) - with 48% of mentions. 
These topics were even mentioned more frequently than economic factors (31%) 
(ibid. p. 191ff). 

Krahn et al. emphasize the existence of a critical mass of people from the same ethnic 
background as a further success factor for small cities when it comes to retaining 
immigrants in the long term (cf. Krahn et al. 2005 p. 891). In this context, the 
literature often uses the term 

"social capital", which in relation to immigrants primarily means that the sum of 
individual or ethnic networks with immigrants already living in the country is an 
important factor ("capital"). 


8.2.8  Criticism of Canada's immigration policy 


Some authors criticize the fact that Canada pursued a clearly racist immigration 
policy into the 20th century, preferring to admit white immigrants from Europe to the 
country. This was the case until 1962, when the points system was introduced, which 
shifted the focus from ethnic aspects to qualifications and professional experience 
(cf. 
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Krahn et al. 2005 p. 875; Kelley/Trebilcock 1998 p. 442). However, the points system 
in place today is also criticized for creating a concept of the desirable and the 
undesirable with the controlled allocation of jobs, whereby, for example, disabled/sick 
people or people from educationally disadvantaged backgrounds are categorized as 
undesirable (see Wong 2012 pp. 22-23). 

Tannock notes that educational requirements for immigration and the focus on highly 
qualified people have also become a global focus over the last two decades. Such a 
focus on directing immigration flows is discriminatory and creates second-class 
immigrant groups. This denies many of these people political and civic rights and 
restricts their mobility. It also reinforces inequality, both nationally and 
internationally (see Tannock 2011 p. 1330, 1350). 

Vancouver-based lawyer Monika Sievers-Re-Dekop, who specializes in migration, 
criticizes the extremely high educational and language requirements that Canada 
places on potential immigrants when it comes to entering the country via the points 
system. Fay Faraday, a lawyer for migrant workers in Toronto, also criticizes the 
Canadian immigration system. The Temporary Foreign Worker Program would tie 
immigrants to individual employers, making it difficult for them to resist exploitation 
on the job. If they did, they were usually fired immediately and threatened with 
deportation. To make matters worse, many of those who immigrated through the 
program were already heavily indebted in their home country just to be able to 
immigrate to Canada (cf. Felschen 2021). 

Bauder (cf. 2007 pp. 95-97) is particularly critical of the "Offshore Program" of the 
state of Ontario; a program for the recruitment of migrant specialists in agriculture, 
horticulture, industry and the health system (e.g. nursing staff). Immigrants working 
in this program usually only earn the minimum wage or slightly more, and the 
performance requirements are very high, including in terms of overtime and weekly 
working hours. 

Bauder also refers to a social discourse in 1999, when the question of whether 
Canadian unemployed people could replace migrant harvest workers was discussed. 
There was massive resistance from the agricultural sector. Employers feared that 
Canadians would be less flexible or disciplined than immigrants. The discussion had 
shown how double standards are applied when it comes to working conditions. 
Especially when it was argued that the work was too hard for unemployed Canadians, 
whereas it was apparently considered acceptable for immigrants. The latter are only 
willing to work in Canada under these conditions because they are still less bad than 
in their countries of origin - and because the Canadian minimum wage is higher than 
the wage in these countries. At the end of the day, under the existing economic 
conditions, employers would 
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In Ontario, it would be a business mistake to hire people who are more protected by 
their Canadian citizenship and have more privileges than destitute immigrants who 
are under pressure to be deported at any time. Double standards would therefore be 
applied (cf. ibid.). 

In this context, reference should be made to a historical debate in Canadian society 
in the second half ofthe 20th century: For example, the 

"in 1975, the Canadian Labor Congress called for wages to be increased for 
immigrants in agriculture and industry in rural areas in order to keep Canadians and 
immigrants alike in these regions. There were also calls to train unskilled immigrants 
instead of depriving the countries of origin of more qualified people. In addition, the 
state should pay subsidies to industrial companies that settle in these regions (cf. 
Kelley/Trebilcock 1998 p. 377, 378ff). These demands show that criticism of Canadian 
immigration policy is not new, although apparently little has changed in the interests 
of immigrant workers since the 1970s. 

On the other hand, the Canadian immigration system is generally seen as positive 
due to its great openness towards immigration. The contrast between Canadian 
immigration policy and the immigration policy of many European countries is well 
summed up by Hyndman et al. when they write that immigrant refugees in Europe are 
seen from the perspective of a necessary "burden-sharing", whereas in Canada the 
distribution of refugees across the country is seen more as a "sharing of prosperity 
opportunities". Asylum seekers in Europe are thus seen as a humanitarian obligation, 
rather as part of an economic strategy to revitalize small towns that have been 
negatively affected demographically (cf. Hyndman et al. 2006 p. 4-5). 

It is interesting to compare Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany with regard 
to refugees who came to the countries from Afghanistan between 2016 and 2021. 
Germany took in a much higher proportion of these refugees, at least during this 
phase. According to United Nations figures (UNHCR 2019), a cumulative total of 
717,732 refugees came to Germany and 35,712 refugees came to Canada during this 
period. This equates to 0.9 people per 1,000 inhabitants in Canada and 8.6 in 
Germany. 

It is fitting that the ratio of labor migrants who are admitted to the country for the 
benefit of the Canadian economy and refugees varies significantly: The categories in 
the planned immigration contingents "Humanitarian and Other" (refugees) accounted 
for a comparatively small proportion of between 46,500 and 53,200 people per year 
in the period considered by Regan (Regan 2017). This corresponds to an average 
percentage share of 15.3% 
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of all immigrants. At the same time, however, some people in Canada do not view the 
country's immigration policy as selfish. Esses/Carter (2019 p. 5), for example, 
emphasize that the country is generous when they write: "Canada is an open, 
accepting, and generous country". 

Fang et al. emphasize that the admission of more refugees in Canada should be 
accompanied by reliable, guaranteed state services and the funding of settlement 
agencies. According to the statements of the actors involved in immigration in these 
areas, there is a concrete lack of stability in the funding of measures for refugees, 
such as translation services, support with transport and transportation or childcare. In 
this case, the needs of the refugees could not be met (cf. Fang et al. 2018 p. 14). 
Derwing/Krahn also criticize Canada's immigration policy, as they believe that the 
annual immigration figures in Canada are not sufficient to ensure increased 
immigration to the country's smaller centers. Problems with discrimination against 
immigrants are also still relevant despite the warm words of "Welcoming 
Communities", but are not addressed by any political programs. Instead of focusing 
intensively on the economic aspects of immigration, Canada should improve the 
conditions for immigrants and open up the country more to immigration (cf. 
Derwing/Krahn 2008 p. 198). Wiginton also points to problems with a lack of tolerance 
and racism as well as disadvantages and discrimination in everyday life by parts of 
the host society. In most of the case studies she described, however, the impression 
of a functioning welcoming culture clearly prevailed. Especially in the communities 
that saw diversity as a core part of their collective identity (see Wiginton 2013 p. 
53ff). 
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9 Regional economic development, 
structural change & immigration 


This chapter deals with the economic potential that can result from a decentralized 
immigration policy. In addition, approaches for the promotion of jobs and economic 
activities in peripheral and/or structurally weak regions are discussed as an essential 
basis for enabling immigration into these regions. As many considerations in the 
literature relate to successful, growing and/or urban regions and less to structurally 
weak, shrinking areas, it is important to examine the possible transfer of various 
approaches to these target regions. 

First of all, some important general statements should be listed as a basis for the 
chapter: Zachary, for example, sees in the multicultural, ethnically mixed society the 
achievement of an optimal "social capital" and, as a result, a greater 

"national strength" and growing prosperity - provided that there is social cohesion. 
He also sees the development towards such a society in the light of demographic 
change as unsustainable for rich Western countries (cf. Zachary 2000 p. xviiff). In 
addition, Frey/DeVol (cf. 2000) see many multi-ethnic conurbations as the dynamic 
centers of the new century! - both socially and economically. For Kraas/Bork (cf. 2012), 
cities and agglomerations are hubs of economic development, drivers of innovation 
and breeding grounds for key basic innovations and the emergence of new ways of 
thinking. For Glaeser (cf. 2011), such areas also stand for human progress, whereby he 
also emphasizes the importance of immigration for the development and success of 
urban regions. 

Such descriptions usually refer to large cities, especially economically successful and 
demographically growing cities. However, as already mentioned, this paper also aims 
to analyze the extent to which various such approaches can also be applied to old 
industrial, peripheral and/or rural areas. The latter are also referred to as "knowledge 
periphery", i.e. regions that are cut off from global knowledge flows due to their 
geographic location, for example. These areas require tailored policies to promote 
innovation in line with their institutional capacities and economic and social contexts 
(see Morrison/Doussineau 2019). 


In general, it can be stated that the reception of immigrants increases regional 
demand (Bodvarsson/Van den Berg 2009). This applies to services, accommodation, 
but also the basic supply of food and clothing. New job prospects are also created. 


1 Speaking for the USA, but also meant in general. 
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for the local population already living there (see Galera et al. 2018 p. 31). This leads 
to stabilization in terms of state services, which are in danger of being cut back or 
closed (especially schools and health facilities). However, the increase in demand is 
doomed to failure if the people who are taken in leave the places again. Therefore, 
only strategies aimed at a long-term socio-economic revitalization of the respective 
communities are viable - and make use of the skills of the people taken in so that 
new development dynamics can emerge (cf. ibid.). 

Hill/Yildiz (2020), for example, have looked at migrant economies in medium-sized 
cities using case studies. In this regard, they point to the positive effects of 
entrepreneurial activity by immigrants in these locations. The authors summarize the 
state of research by stating that the self-employment of immigrants has a positive 
effect on their economic, social and educational participation. They see the tendency 
towards self-employment as a consequence of structural discrimination, for example 
in the labor market. The founding of catering businesses, service companies or stores 
usually takes place under difficult conditions, often with the help of ethnic networks 
and resources (cf. ibid. p. 455ff). 

Kohlmeier/Schimany point out that marginalized neighbourhoods that are in a poor 
state could be revitalized by immigrants. This could take the form of restaurants, 
grocery stores or increased trade with the countries of origin as a source of supply for 
products. The influx of immigrants also creates additional demand on local markets. 
Overall, there is also a great cultural enrichment, e.g. through restaurants, "Asian 
stores" or the production of over 50 foreign-language newspapers in Germany (cf. 
Kohlmeier/Schimany 2005 p. 52). 


9.1 Soft location factors for immigration and 
urban development in structural change 


In the following, various concepts will be discussed that deal with structural change, 
especially in cities, on the one hand, and with soft location factors and quality of life 
as the basis for attracting people or immigrants or keeping them in places, on the 
other. Such approaches are relevant in the context of this work, as small and 
medium-sized towns are also among the target regions of immigration under 
discussion. The question of the extent to which the concepts presented are suitable 
for the target regions must also be addressed. 


At the beginning of the current century, the inclusion of the factor of "creativity" or 
the buzzword "creative city" in urban development policy was a major 
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topic. This was accompanied by a focus on the highly qualified, with such approaches 
dating back to the late 1980s. Landry (cf. 2006), for example, also sees this focus as a 
consequence of the economic restructuring since the 1970s. 

In principle, these approaches focus on soft, primarily people-related location factors 
of cities, but also partly on diversity. This, together with the goal of economic 
success, is prominently propagated by Florida (cf. 2002), for example: Diversity and 
"creative" professions are crucial for the economic development of cities. He sees all 
kinds of qualified service professions as part of this "creative" sector? (cf. ibid. p.47). 
He sees his target group for the revitalization of cities even more broadly in a 
"creative class", as he calls this group of the working population in the context of his 
"Creative Capital Theory" (cf. ibid. p. 249), probably meant as a kind of further 
development of the 

"human capital" approach. By using terms such as "The Clustering Force" or 
"Superstar Cities", he also underlines his normative, positive attitude towards the 
geographically polarized economic and urban system. If cities want to be successful 
in this sense, they should not only create a positive business climate, but primarily a 
"people climate" (see Florida 2008). Soft, people-related location factors are 
emphasized, albeit only for the "creative" city dwellers. 

It is relatively clear that Florida's approach is primarily aimed at large cities with great 
economic potential. Peripheral small towns or rural areas are less likely to be suitable 
target regions for such approaches, especially as they are not characterized by a 
high level of dynamic economic activity. Nevertheless, certain parts of the approach 
may be relevant to this work, including the emphasis on diversity as a driver of 
development and the people-related, soft location factors. 

However, such approaches as a basis for urban planning are also criticized because 
they are too strongly oriented towards the economy and move in the area of a 
neoliberal agenda (see BoreEn/Young 2012 p. 1, 13). Urban planning worldwide adopts 
this view and ignores scientific criticism, even without understanding the concept of 
"creativity" in more detail. Instead, more socially just and inclusive approaches 
should be used in urban planning. Glaeser, for example, sees no sense in this concept, 
but rather anecdotal entertainment value when the focus is on diversity or "hip" 
alternative culture. All that matters is that cities take measures to attract "human 
capital" (cf. Glaeser 2005 p. 596). Peck also sees such an urban development policy 
as the implementation of a neoliberal agenda characterized by competition and 
gentrification, 


2 From scientists or professionals in the fields of engineering services, architecture, 
art/crafts/design, fashion, music, film, software/games, advertising - or even writers and 
employees with "creative" parts in their work, including in the education, health or legal 
systems. 
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consumer orientation of the middle classes and location marketing (cf. Peck 2005 p. 
742). Pratt describes the location competition that is essential to this concept as a 
zero-sum game in which cities and regions are viewed in global competition with one 
another (cf. Pratt 2008 p. 109, 114). Wüst (2004 p. 131? ) also agrees with this 
criticism: "Place is reduced to a commodity made from a set of parts". Instead of city 
cooperation or networks, within which cities help each other and exchange new 
ideas, Florida propagates city competition and rankings. 

The authors mentioned refer primarily to the USA, but solutions for cities undergoing 
structural change are also discussed in this country. One example of this is the old 
industrial, structurally weak small town of Zeitz, which is affected by emigration and 
is benefiting from the influx of artists for whom the nearest large city of Leipzig has 
become too expensive (see Lasch 2019). 

Overall, however, the benefits of the "creativity concepts" described are less 
interesting for the regions under consideration in this study, as they are aimed at 
free markets. What is needed in structurally weak regions is state control and/or 
subsidies to cushion a further polarization of capital and population between 
previously successful and less successful regions. These concepts are also primarily 
aimed at the success of economically flourishing regions - or at cities with at least a 
potentially high level of dynamism, rather than small towns. 

In summary, it can be said for all geographical areas that soft, personal location 
factors are of great importance. In accordance with the individual preferences of 
immigrants, the question of which of these location factors play a role in the choice of 
place of residence is also relevant. Here it is worth taking a look at the compilation of 
"Location factors for the economy" by Meyer-Stamer (1999 p. 10). The factors that are 
particularly relevant to the questions posed in this paper are highlighted in bold in 
the following table: 


3 According to Gratz, B. / Mintz, N.: "New Urbanism. Back from the urban fringe". (From: 
StadtBauwelt 145: 66-67 2000). 2000. 
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Table 5: Overview of location factors 
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Many of these location factors can actually be assigned to several of the categories in 
the three columns and should not be understood here as strictly separated between 
company-related and personal factors.* Many location factors are also to be seen 
from the perspective of immigrants regardless of whether they are centrally located 
or peripheral, structurally strong or structurally weak target regions. Nevertheless, 
this list is intended to illustrate what unattractive, structurally weak locations in 
particular should focus on in order to be attractive to new sections of the population. 
In the context of personal, soft location factors, authors such as Polese also 
emphasize the great importance of quality of life for residents in cities as an 
important factor for the success of these regions (see Pol&ese 2020). And once again, 
Flordia (2008) describes the high importance of soft, personal location factors with 
popular statements such as "Why Place Matters" or "Geography of Happiness", but, 
as already mentioned, applies his statement primarily to highly qualified people (cf. 
ibid. p. 7) and thus not to all people, many of whom, at least globally, but also with 
regard to the USA, do not have a free choice of where to live (cf. Farwick 2007). 


Other authors use different approaches to describe how structural change can be 
dealt with constructively, whereby the majority of these con 


4 With regard to the future viability of regions, hard location factors such as proximity to 
freeways are also highlighted as important factors for economic and demographic 
development in the periphery (see Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2019 p. 65). 
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The following is a brief overview of such approaches. Such approaches are only 
partially transferable to peripheral and structurally weak areas (at most to the old 
industrial regions under consideration), but will nevertheless be presented in a brief 
overview. 

Among the approaches frequently discussed in the literature are "regional innovation 
systems (RIS)" as an example of economically particularly dynamic regions, which 
consist of subsystems of knowledge generation and use and are networked with 
other systems at international and national level (cf. Cooke et al. 2004). Within 
economic regions in which regional innovation systems have been identified, a 
distinction can be made according to different regulatory/structural characteristics 
("dirigiste", localist" and "grassroots"). 

Dirigiste means that technology transfers in these RIS take place primarily through 
external influences. The initiation of economic activities takes place here through 
centralized state control through political measures, as does the financing of 
economic activities. This results in a high degree of specialization and strong 
steering, often in line with the interests of large, sometimes state-owned 
corporations. One example of such RISs are "technopoles" in France. RIS that operate 
close to the social base or are strongly integrated into networks, on the other hand, 
are referred to as grassroots (cf. ibid. p. 10ff). Here, the locally organized innovation 
processes and financing take place predominantly locally, possibly supported by 
government grants or loans. Technological specialization is rather low here, but this 
does not mean that the products that come from such regions cannot be successful 
on the global market (cf. ibid. p. 1Off). In the context of regional innovation systems, 
the third category "localist" means that relatively few transnational companies are 
active in the region, but primarily small companies. Research activities here also tend 
to be organized locally, have little international orientation and there is relatively 
strong cooperation between public and private actors. Depending on the type of 
regional innovation system, they are driven to a greater or lesser extent by the 
interaction of firstliy small and/or large private companies, secondly state or private 
research institutions, thirdly state institutions and educational establishments and 
fourthly networks between companies (e.g. along a value chain) (cf. ibid.). 

Abe used the example of the structurally weak Tohoku region in Japan in the 1990s to 
describe how the success of RIS or Technopolis approaches, for example, is not 
automatically transferable in order to attract high technology. Simply copying 
blueprints from other countries, such as Silicon Valley in California, proved 
unsuccessful in the end. The systematic establishment of companies, most of which 
are only subsidiaries 
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of corporations along their value chains - but also of research facilities and industrial 
estates - would not have generated any significant dynamism in this region (cf. Abe 
2004 p. 276ff). Such "top-down strategies" can therefore be considered unsuccessful. 
The main challenge is to promote regional potentials, such as long-term self- 
sustaining structures, and at the same time bring them into line with the centrally 
directed economic development strategies (of Japan) (cf. ibid. p. 284ff). 


In addition to RIS, another term is "industrial districts (IDs)". Various authors such as 
Porter/Ketels referto Alfred Marshall, who coined the term "industrial districts" atthe end 
of the 19th century. They summarize that ID and cluster concepts refer to a spatial 
concentration of economic activities and that different concepts should be 
distinguished. Where clusters can vary greatly in their composition of companies, for 
example, industrial districts consist of small and medium-sized companies, mostly in 
the light industrial sector (see Porter/Ketels 2009 pp. 180-181). 

Becattini et al. emphasize the importance of industrial districts in the context of the 
question of why some Italian regions have been particularly successful economically 
since the end of the 1980s. In particular with regard to small and medium-sized 
companies, which were strongly embedded in regional networks and institutions, 
organized in a sector, vertically along a value chain and in competition with each 
other (cf. Becattini et al. 2009). Such ID and cluster approaches are particularly 
interesting in terms of state control, also as a tool for local politics to better 
understand economic processes and to develop regional economic developments in a 
cooperative manner (ibid. p. 743). In recent decades, however, the new competitive 
situation has led to ID companies in Europe outsourcing more of their production to 
low-wage countries. In these cases, this has destroyed local production systems (cf. 
Garofoli 2009 p. 494ff). 


9.2 Alternative and adapted approaches for the 
economy and infrastructure in the regions under 
review 


This paper focuses on economic development in peripheral, structurally weak 
locations in connection with immigration. The consideration of the opportunities in 
these regions should be based less on the conventional approaches described above, 
for example neoclassical approaches, and more on alternative economic forms that 
are adapted to the structural weaknesses and the necessities for sustainable 
development. The latter also result from the development goals of the United Nations 
(see UN 
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2023) and the limited resources overall? , especially in the target regions. Traditional 
market economy principles and systems run counter, at least in part, to supply in 
shrinking regions where profit-oriented economic activities are often not worthwhile 
(see chapter 4.3). In this respect, it is virtually impossible to establish a settlement 
policy in the predominantly old industrial and/or peripheral areas without state 
control and support, for example in the form of subsidies. 

This chapter will therefore also look at ways of doing business that are more strongly 
oriented towards the common good. Above all, the legal form of the cooperative (eG) 
should be mentioned here, a form of enterprise frequently chosen in rural areas that 
is also widespread in cities when it comes to housing. As explained in Chapter 7.10, 
cooperatives are among the economic models that are optimally adapted to small 
areas, as they fit into local (economic) structures, especially with regard to housing. 
In cooperatives, members generally have equal rights, regardless of the amount of 
capital participation. The security of the capital invested is also high and the main 
principles are summarized as "democracy, self-help and solidarity" (cf. Klemisch/Vogt 
2012 p. 6), which is a clearly different focus than in most profit-oriented corporate 
forms. Due to their cooperative and social character, cooperative organizations and 
activities hold potential, especially for structurally weak regions and an intercultural 
exchange between already local citizens and newly arrived immigrants. 

The model also offers opportunities for (possibly subsidized) retail, for example in the 
form of village stores. Such a basic approach could help to offset negative trends in 
shrinking regions, where the trend in food retailing towards larger stores is 
continuing. Such a development ultimately poses a problem for small towns in rural 
areas when it comes to supplying daily needs, as small, profit-oriented stores within 
walking distance would not be able to survive (cf. Kokorsch/Küpper 2019). In recent 
years, there has been a massive decline in small stores in favor of discounters and 
large supermarkets in particular (cf. ibid. p. 4). On the other hand, there are also 
numerous initiatives and subsidies for local supply in these regions and a trend 
towards direct sales at the producer. Mobile sales outlets, food deliveries and online 
food retailing, delivery boxes and vending machines are also widespread. However, 
cost-covering delivery is often not possible (cf. ibid.). 

Helmle/Kuczera also conducted interviews with people from rural areas. 


5 Asthey were already highlighted as a general global problem by Meadows et al. in 1972 
("The Limits to Growth"). These limits have become increasingly clear in recent decades. 
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The results of a survey on the topic were that there is a lack of infrastructure, but 
above all that there are no longer any stationary shopping facilities in some of the 
towns (see Helmle/Kuczera 2015 p. 50ff). 


This is in contrast to government projects for these regions in Germany, which have 
so far often tended to be in the mainstream of a general competitive orientation. This 
is the case, for example, in the LandZukunft pilot project, which aims to test new 
funding approaches for the development of peripheral/rural areas. The aim of the 
program is to develop economic potential in rural areas and to promote innovative 
concepts for this purpose (see Küpper et al. 2014 p. 157). The project was initiated 
by the Federal Ministry of Food and Agriculture and scientifically supported by the 
Thünen Institute. It was a follow-up project to earlier initiatives, including the 
Bertelsmann Foundation (ibid. p. 20). It is possible that the involvement of this 
foundation® also explains terms that appear in the self-description, for example when 
it says: "The model project therefore deliberately places 'entrepreneurial people' as 
'agents of change' at the center of its concept".’” Or when Küpper et al. critically note: 
"What is new, however, is the intended and not entirely uncontroversial focus on 
children as early as kindergarten age", i.e. the early childhood economization of 
education, if you want to understand it that way. It also states: "Applicants are 
obliged to make a contribution to the existing regional operational objectives". This 
means that local authorities are viewed as companies (cf. ibid. ).® 

The diametrically opposed cultural difference in the self-presentations of 
cooperatives, for example, with concepts such as equality, solidarity and democracy 
as guiding principles and the concepts of "competition" and "entrepreneurial people" 
at the forefront of the LandZukunft project, appears significant. 


Another relevant topic to be mentioned is nationwide digitalization, which the Federal 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture (BMEL) considers to be "central to the competitiveness of 
the German economy". The ministry has launched the "Land(auf)Schwung" model 
project to achieve this goal, which focuses specifically on rural (and structurally 
weak) regions (see BMEL 2017a p. 2). In the course of this pilot project, companies 
with innovative ideas, products or services are presented, for example in the areas of 
digital communication between doctors and 


6 The Bertelsmann Foundation's basic neoliberal perspective is criticized in various areas 
of society (see Stark 2014; see Schöller 2001). 


7 Just like the "village competition" (ibid. p. 32). 
8 Pages 20, 32, 111, 117 and 135. 
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patients, co-working spaces or digital monitoring systems for plant growth in 
horticulture. Local networking platforms, online marketplaces and car-sharing 
services are also presented (see BMEL 2017b).? The Land.Digital program bundles 
the testing of model projects in the digital sector under one roof - with competitions 
and research projects. The ministry also uses the familiar competition-oriented 
vocabulary here (e.g. "Putting the country in the fast lane") (cf. ibid. p. 10ff), which 
also reveals a normative dimension here. 

In light of the declining infrastructure and lack of social meeting places in villages 
affected by structural change and population decline, the 

"Fraunhofer IESE for Experimental Software Engineering" has also developed an app 
with a regional focus on Eisenberg (Rhineland-Palatinate). The app is used, for 
example, to organize neighborhood help, as a bulletin board or for discussions about 
events or news in the town.!? Overall, such digitalization also offers new prospects 
for the local economy or for mail-order companies from the region (see Damm 2019). 
Margarian takes a rather critical view of such prospects in rural areas. It is unclear 
whether there are opportunities in the digitalization of the economy in such 
structurally weak areas (see Margarian 2018 205ff). 


9.3 Labor market and economic aspects 


Many authors have dealt with the connection between the economy and diversity, for 
example with income effects for the local population as a result of immigration. This 
is the case, for example, with Steinmann (cf. 1994), in the context of a primarily 
economic perspective in which immigration is seen as an economic investment with 
an expectation of profit. In the long term, workers of "German origin" also benefit 
financially from immigration, althougn initially high costs have to be borne by society. 
In the long term, however, the positive effects of greater diversity, creativity, social 
exchange, etc. have not yet been taken into account in discourses on the topic (cf. 
ibid. p.58). 

Other authors have addressed the question of what growth potential lies in increased 
immigration, such as Clemens/Hart (see 2018), who calculated higher GDP growth 
(2011 to 2016) of 0.2% per year due to immigration. According to other studies, 
however, negative 


9 Acar-sharing "village car" especially for new immigrants or a pilot project of a voluntary 
transport service for kindergarten children, for the immigrant and ethnic German 
population as well as bicycle workshops for refugees are mentioned as examplesiin a 
similar context (see ALR 2017 p. 95). 


10 And beyond the market-dominating companies of platform capitalism. 
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The study found that immigration is not expected to have any wage effects for low- 
skilled workers (Brücker et al. 2003 p. 113). A study by the "Institute for Employment 
Research (IAB)", conducted between 1984 and 1995, on the other hand, came to the 
conclusion that if the proportion of foreigners in an industry increases, the probability 
of people already native to that industry becoming unemployed tends to decrease. In 
addition, the increase in the proportion of employees from abroad within a particular 
industry has a slightly positive effect on the wages of the industry's existing native 
employees. The view of immigration as an investment with a monetary return is held 
particularly by the German economy, but also by trade unions. For example, in terms 
of pure wage differences, the "expected costs and returns of migration" and "human 
capital", i.e. the potential accumulated labor value of a person (cf. ibid.!! p. 12ff). 


The topic of the labour market is highly relevant for this work, especially as jobs are 
usually scarce in the target regions for a decentralized immigration policy and there 
is a structural weakness here. 

There is now widespread agreement in the public debate that immigration is essential 
for stabilizing the labour market in Germany. In the course of this discourse, many 
have called for the swift processing of applications for work permits (e.g. 
Braun/Simons 2015 p. 10), especially for the parents of refugee families. Overall, 
recognition rules for certificates should also be adapted or liberalized, as immigrants 
would otherwise have poor opportunities on the existing labour market. This should 
prevent them from having to work far below their actual qualifications, which is also 
known as "brain waste" (Government of Yukon 2008 p. 12). The surveys for this study 
(working papers: Stark 2019b p. 24, 35; Stark 2019a p. 51) also criticized the lack of 
recognition of qualifications and high formal barriers to the labour market for 
immigrants in Germany. 

The Institute for Applied Economic Research also underlines the negative effects of an 
unclear residence status for refugees and companies in terms of prospects for 
integration into the labor market (see IAW 2017 p. 187). In summary, Kröger argues 
that there can be "no job miracle" without immigration and points out that, according 
to the Federal Employment Agency and the "Unternehmensbände  Berlin- 
Brandenburg (UVB)", every second job in the city of Berlin was filled by foreign 
workers in 2017, for example (cf. Kröger 2019). 


11 According to Sjaastad, L. A.: "The Costs and Returns of Human Migration". (From: 
Journal of Political Economy, 70, 80-93). 1962. 
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Hehn/Miosga point out the gaps in the labor market that could be closed by 
immigration from abroad, especially in peripheral regions. They describe a series of 
projects and initiatives in some regions that respond to structural problems. This is 
done, for example, by reviving regional value creation in the craft sector or by 
providing local supplies through newly established small supermarkets run by 
immigrants - whereby in the latter example, the customers are primarily newly 
arrived refugees (see Hehn/Miosga 2016 p. 117ff). 

In the second survey for this study (see working paper: Stark 2019b p. 35), a few 
other comments were made about good practice in terms of labor market policy 
aspects in this context, such as the importance of attracting companies or state 
institutions or support measures such as tax relief for local companies. 

For living and working in rural or peripheral areas, home office models have been 
discussed as a perspective for employees and freelancers or the self-employed (see 
Berlin Institute/neuland21 2019 p. 6ff). The results of a broad-based survey of 
employees show that there is great potential in such working models (see Ahlers et 
al. 2021 p. 8). Here, a total of 20% stated that their work could also be done from 
home without restrictions. A further 20% stated that this was possible for the 
"majority" of their work. A total of 60% saw little (13%) or no (47%) home office 
option for their work. 

In this context, the result of the survey of immigrants conducted as part of this work 
(working paper: Stark 2019a p. 41) is also interesting, although it was carried out 
before the COVID-19 pandemic. Under "preferred sector[s]" in which the immigrants 
surveyed would like to work, "location-independent services (internet)" was only 
stated by 8%. It could be that this term only refers to internet services in the 
narrower sense (such as web design) - and that all other possible types of service 
jobs should have been added here. In addition, as previously mentioned, the survey 
was conducted before the start of the COVID-19 pandemic, which has significantly 
increased openness, acceptance and awareness of home office models (see Ahlers et 
al. 2021). 


Due to the lack of literature on the topic of home office working models as a solution 
for creating jobs for immigrants in the target regions, a separate quantitative survey 
was conducted for this study.!2 In the questionnaire, which was addressed to service 
companies and organizations, the question was posed as to whether these immigrant 
workers in Germany are able to work from home. 


12 See chapter 2.8 on methodology and the detailed evaluation in the working paper: 
Stark 2022b. 
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would employ immigrants in a workplace model that is based on these employees 
living in structurally weak regions (with good internet connections) and working 
exclusively from home.!3 The question was answered predominantly positively, as 
the following chart shows, divided into a green marked approving group and a red 
marked disapproving group: 


"ver Subsidies yes EEE 2°" * 
subsidies yes 


With subsidiesyes EEE 10,5 % } 58% 
Draw 4,5% 
0% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 


n = 266 


Figure 10: Approval and rejection of home office working models for 
immigrants (own illustration) 


Based on the responses, two groups of employers can be identified in simplified 
terms: Those who are open to the suggestion made by the author with regard to the 
working model for their own company/organization (58%) and a group (38%) who do 
not consider this to be a realistic and/or desirable model for their 
organization/company.!* 
However, a large proportion of those respondents who were open to the basic 
question attached conditions to this. Among other things, it was mentioned that such 
employees would have to be physically present at the company headquarters at least 
at regular intervals (several times a year or every few weeks), in particular for 
reasons of good social interaction with colleagues and/or for induction. Requirements 
for a high level of language skills and qualifications were also frequently emphasized. 
Other organizations/companies surveyed emphasized that, despite a home office 
working model, some travel is required for all of their jobs and therefore good 
transport connections at their place of residence are necessary. 
13 Home office is also a synonym for "mobile working", "remote working" and similar 
terms. 


14 Atthe same time, 4.5% of respondents were undecided, i.e. at least not clearly 
opposed. 
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Other responses referred to the perspective that the willingness to implement such 
models would increase as the shortage on the labor market intensified. Very few of 
those surveyed expressed any mistrust of migrant employees working from home 
due to the presumed lower productivity compared to working in person. Possible 
subsidies for the creation of such jobs also hardliy played a role in the comments. 
Only one suggestion was made that travel costs and costs for language courses could 
be covered by the state. Other respondents called for legal adjustments to improve 
the recognition of immigrants' educational qualifications. 

The sectors were also considered in the context of approval or rejection. At just under 
80%, the proposed working model was viewed particularly positively by companies in 
the IT sector, especially software, support and internet companies. These were 
companies that already worked very internationally and to a large extent "virtually" 
and for which the presence at the company location was less decisive due to 
technical possibilities. The second largest industry group with a very positive attitude 
was the advertising, market research and communication sector with 73%. In the 
case of business-related and engineering services, the ratio was slightly over half in 
the sense of an approving attitude (working paper: Stark 2022b p. 18).1? 

The following shows the positive and negative attitudes from the questionnaires, 
sorted by summarized industry groups: 


15 The data for the other sectors is less representative due to the low number of responses 
(well under 30), which is why no clear statement can be made here. However, the public 
sector, including public authorities and research and education institutions, still showed a 
very clear rejection (only 14% of respondents were open to such a model, where n is only 
14). 
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n — 
IT/Software/lnternet/Telecommunication 78% 18% 3% | 65 
s | 
Advertising/Market 73% 23% 5% 40 
Research/Communication 
[ 
Other/not 55% 34% 10% 29 
specified ' 
Media/Publishe 50% 50% 12 
rs 
Engineering 49% 51% 37 
services/planning/construction 
Banks/Finance 47% 53% 15 
Science/Research 47% 53% 19 
Company-related services 46% 43% 11% 35 
Public service 14% 79% 7% 14 I Approving 
BReject 
= " ce ob oe ce ce ce ce oe ale ale Bu Undecided 
= 266 nıe 2 2 SE SONS SS 


Figure 11: Home office model: approval and rejection by sector 


In addition to the strongly positive industry groups, there were relatively divided 
opinions between negative and positive responses in the more informative groups {n 
> 30)16 "Business-related services"17 and "Engineering 
services/planning/construction". Relatively less agreement was found among 
institutions and companies involved in science and research, as well as little 
agreement in the public sector. 


In terms of the potential proportion of employees in the total workforce that the 
employers surveyed would be willing to hire via such a working model, the mean 
value was around 22%, with a median of 15%. 


16 Values of n>30 for a subgroup under consideration are considered a sufficient number to 
describe the uniform distribution of a sample (Liang/Ahad 2020). The total number of 
mentions (n) is therefore shown to the right of the diagram for each industry group. The 
green-colored values can be regarded as quite meaningful and the orange-colored values 
as statistically less reliable. 


17 These include consulting, personnel services, tax consulting and insurance companies 
as well as lawyers. 
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As a result, acceptance of the proposed working model was highest among small 
employers with up to 200 employees and somewhat lower among larger 
companies/organizations.!8 

When asked about the estimated "proportion of such jobs out of all your jobs (in %)", 
the most common response from those organizations/companies that indicated more 
than O/none was in the category "Up to 10% of jobs" (48%). For "11-25% of jobs" the 
figure was 17%; for "26-50%" it was 12% - and for "over 50% of jobs" 9% ("n/a" 
14%). Within the sub-groups that indicated a value above 0%, the mean value across 
all the information provided was 22.1%1? of all jobs (median 15%). 

When asked in which locations such a working model would be conceivable, the 
"classic" home office, i.e. working from the employee's private home, was selected 
most frequently20 (165 responses). However, the other two selectable options of 
"Working in co-working spas" (94) and "In empty offices, other workplaces or similar" 
(85) - both in structurally weak/peripheral residential areas - were selected quite 
frequently. The answers to this question therefore showed a rather high degree of 
flexibility among employers with regard to different variants of this potential working 
model. 

The workplace variant in shared co-working spaces would have advantages for 
integration into the economy and society as well as for language acaquisition: if 
employees do not work predominantly in isolation from home, but come into closer 
contact with other people of German and other national origins at work. 

Comments also recorded in the questionnaire referred to the fact that the working 
model surveyed was already widespread, particularly in the software sector. Others 
occasionally found that pure home office jobs were bad for the integration of 
immigrants and also promoted exploitative relationships. Other comments referred to 
the fact that society as a whole would lose cohesion if work in the virtual space were 
to be further intensified. It was also written that if there were several such home 
office employees in the structurally weak region, a project office should be set up 
there immediately. 

Based on these results from the survey, various calculations can be carried out to 
roughly estimate the potential of such jobs. 


18 Approval ratings for companies/organizations with up to 50 employees: 59% / 50- 
199 employees: 63% / 200-1000: 49% / 1,000-9,999: 43%. Large companies/organizations 
with 10,000 or more employees did not take part in the survey. 


19 The mean value of 22.1% was assumed for the calculation of the "N/A" responses provided 
by companies/organizations that were, in principle, open to the proposed working model. 


20 Multiple answers, therefore no percentages. 
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to be able to do so: According to the industry association Bitkom e.V., for example, 
96,000 jobs in the IT sector in Germany were unfilled in 2021 (Bitkom 2022a). If, 
according to the share of 24.6% of potentially available jobs in the IT sector 
determined in this survey, this would mean 18,420 jobs for the proposed work model 
in peripheral/structurally weak areas with a 78% share of IT companies that are 
positive about the described work model - only from the area of open IT jobs. If we 
take the total number of industry jobs of around 1.29 million (Bitkom 2022b), based 
on the 24.6% share of employees and 78% of companies, this would potentially mean 
247,525 jobs for migrants working from home in the IT sector in these regions. 

It can also be assumed that in all sectors, even beyond the service industries 
considered here, there are jobs that can be filled in "pure" homeof- fice models. At 
this point, it should be emphasized that around three-quarters of all jobs (74.5% of 
45.2 million people in employment in 20192! ) are in thetertiary sector, i.e. the 
service sector. Even if only 5% of all service sector jobs in Germany were eligible for 
the model proposed in the survey, this would equate to 1.68 million jobs. Overall, the 
results of the survey show that, at least for some of the sectors in the service sector, 
the proposed working model is possible for a certain proportion of employees. For 
immigrant workers in peripheral regions of Germany, there are therefore work 
opportunities in pure home office job models under various conditions such as 
language skills and qualifications. This is particularly relevant as these regions 
usually suffer from high unemployment and a lack of jobs. Beyond simple service jobs 
(e.g. in retail, partly in tourism or jobs in agriculture?? ), there are often few prospects 
locally unless employees commute.?3 However, there are a number of peripheral 
regions in Germany that are too far away from the urban centers to commute and are 
therefore unattractive. 

In the context of home office models, it is particularly relevant that a poor and slow 
internet connection due to a lack of broadband connections is still a problem in many 
remote locations (in the "very peripheral" locations, this affects almost 20% of 
households) (see BBSR 2021 p. 123-124). In light of this situation, initiatives have 
now been formed in some municipalities and districts to promote the expansion of 
high-speed internet on their own initiative (Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 
2019 p. 29). 


21 bpb 2020b. 
22 Provided it is an agrarian rural area. 


23 However, in addition to the environmental impact, commuting is also very time- 
consuming, especially for people with families. 
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10 Spatial control of immigration and 
specific support instruments 


Discourses on decentralized immigration policies in Germany were examined in 
Chapter 6 and on Europe and Canada in Chapter 8. This chapter is primarily 
concerned with discussing generalizable findings and spatial aspects of immigration 
policies, including from the perspective of the immigrants themselves. In addition to 
possible incentive systems, individual differences between immigrants in relation to 
decentralized immigration management will also be examined. 


10.1 Geographical preferences of immigrants in 
general - and retention policies 


In order to evaluate which spatial distribution mechanisms make sense in the context 
of immigration policies, it is important to understand the general and individual 
specific needs and preferences of immigrants. The central questions to be answered 
in this chapter therefore relate to where which immigrants (want to) settle in the host 
country. It will also be explained what possibilities exist to influence this decision in 
terms of the question posed, i.e. distribution policy considerations. 

Most immigrants who come to Germany move to large metropolitan areas and cities 
(see Carstensen-Egwuom 2018 p. 6ff), where the proportion of the population born 
abroad and those with a migrant background is highest. A few of these cities stand 
out as preferred target regions (cf. Destatis 2020). 

The resulting spatial concentrations can be explained by location factors such as 
good infrastructure, available jobs or cultural and religious sites as important pull 
factors for immigration (see Haug 2000). At the same time, migration is described as 
a "constitutive element of the city, urban space and urban society" (Neugebauer 
2018 p. 51). Cities function as central places where integration takes place. 
Wehling/Werner also address the major demographic pull emanating from 
agglomerations, which primarily affects small municipalities in the vicinity of these 
regions. The pull arises above all from the concentration of jobs, economic activity, 
efficient transport infrastructure, but also from the proximity to educational 
institutions, a concentration of administrative facilities, etc. (Wehling/Werner 1978). 
(Wehling/Werner 1978 p. 99ff). 


Furthermore, ethnic concentrations in cities generally play a significant role. 
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role. A systematic mixing of immigrants could pose a problem for these people, as it 
is usually no coincidence that spatial ethnic concentrations occur. Positive network 
effects should be emphasized here as a reason, but also an affinity for living in a 
culturally familiar environment (cf. Prokla 2005 p. 4; CIC 2001 57/58). The probability 
of immigrants finding a job also correlates positively with the population share of 
people of their own ethnic origin in the vicinity - and with local ethnic social networks 
(cf. Patacchini/Zenou 2012 p. 948). 

Overall, individual costs would be reduced through proximity to other immigrants, 
thus increasing the incentive to immigrate to these places (cf. Haug 2000 p. 16ff). It 
is also particularly important that a "critical mass" of people from the same ethnic 
background should live inthe area (Krahn et al. 2005 p. 891). 

Kühn cites a further factor for these migration patterns, namely that if no work permit 
is available, immigrants are sometimes in forced situations, meaning that they may 
even be dependent on other people of their own origin. This applies in particular to 
precarious and/or illegal immigrants (cf. Kühn 2013 pp. 227-228). 

Proximity to neighboring countries is also cited as a relevant location factor for 
immigrants, corresponding to "transnational migration", i.e. from one country to 
another. 

"cross-border processes of migrant groups [...] whose social relationships and 
practices connect at least two or more states" (Lüthi 2005).! Also relevant to mention 
in this context are approaches of social and communication networks or migration 
systems? (cf. Haug 2000 p. 17ff). 


If the logic of the above statements and theories is taken as a basis in terms of the 
particular relevance of social factors and network advantages, this can lead to the 
assumption that immigrants do not voluntarily or willingly allow themselves to be 
assigned to certain regions "by decree". The aforementioned strong network 
advantages must therefore be taken into account in this study and contrasted with 
the negative effects of socio-spatial concentration. 

Such spatial concentrations are considered problematic if they result in increased 
segregation, as this has the effect of lowering the average social status of 
immigrants (see Neuge- bauer 2018 p. 54ff). However, there is a controversial 
assessment in the scientific 


1 This refers to the successful border region between Luxembourg and France, with a 
rapidly growing proportion of foreigners and at the same time a positive economic 
development over the past two decades (cf. Nadler et al. 2012 110ff). 


2 Incentives for migration are therefore also people from the individual circle of 
acquaintances or relatives and their networks in the country of immigration. An important 
keyword here is chain migration, which is accompanied by an intensive exchange of 
goods, capital and people between migrants both locally and internationally. 
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The study also shows that there is a lack of a common context between social 
researchers if such a migrant-spatial concentration is considered helpful or not. 
Somewhat qualifying these findings, reference should be made to the first survey of 
immigrants in Germany conducted for this study. When asked about their preferred 
places of residence, it was primarily large cities and metropolitan areas that were 
identified as preferred, first and foremost Hamburg, the Ruhr area, Munich and Berlin 
- but also less urban but structurally strong areas, for example in Bavaria or Baden- 
Württemberg. The structurally weaker regions fell significantly behind, but were still 
selected as preferred areas by a relevant minority (see Chapter 10.2). 

When asked, "When I settle in a place, as many people of my culture, religion, 
nationality or origin as possible should already be there", I chose 

Only 3% of respondents said "very important" and only 14% said "important". The 
vast majority of immigrants living in Germany were of the opinion that the 
concentration of people of their own origin did not play an important role ("less 
important", "unimportant" and "neutral" together 83%). This question was asked 
against the background of a review or question as to whether there is a potential 
willingness to settle in regions that are ethnically very different from one's own origin 
or are even "purely German" (working paper: Stark 2019a p. 23). 


In addition to these explanations, the following section will address the question of 
how peripheral and/or rural or shrinking regions behave as (potential) residential 
locations for immigrants. Ott et al., for example, point to an individual, very different 
assessment of rural areas. Such regions are sometimes perceived by immigrants as 
an "idyll" or as a positive contrast to "chaotic cities", while cities are primarily 
characterized by crime, poverty or drug use. Nevertheless, proximity to large cities is 
often seen as a locational advantage (see Ott et al. 2019 p. 91). 

In this context, a study on the integration of immigrants in rural regions of Ireland 
should be mentioned. The authors come to the positive conclusion that integration 
and the feeling of connection to these regions is just as strong among many 
immigrants as in urban regions, if not stronger (cf. McAreavey/Argent 2018 p. 274). 

In a similar context, Nadler et al. (cf. 2012 p. 107) point out that there are certain 
types of international immigrants who "use rural specifics for themselves" or fill 
certain niches in these regions. In a (qualitative) study on the question of which ideal- 
typical residential locations refugees would choose in Germany if framework 
conditions such as infrastructure and jobs were identical, the spectrum of 
conceivable residential locations was also quite broad and ranged from "farm" to 
village, inner-city and rural areas. 
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city, large housing estate or apartment building on the outskirts? (Kordel/Wei- dinger 
2017 p. 43ff). Mehl also points to greater satisfaction with their own living 
environment in cases where respondents had lived in small towns in Germany (see 
Mehl 2017 p. 49). 

In a study of refugees in rural areas of Germany, Mehl (2021 p. 5ff) also found that 
72.9% of refugees leaving these regions did not move on to other rural areas. The 
reasons for staying, on the other hand, were safety and social control with regard to 
children, as well as contacts with acquaintances and friends. 

In this context (as in chapter 8.1.3), the case study of the shepherds in the Spanish 
village of Yanguas in the Soria region should be mentioned. Here, a gap created by 
demographic shrinkage is filled by immigrants who also come from rural regions in 
their countries of origin. 

The situation is similar for the case study of the Thai-Burmese Karen ethnic group, 
who have immigrated to the USA since the early 2000s and have benefited from 
migrating to rural regions of the country. This is also the case, as they have fared 
better there due to their agricultural background (cf. Gilhooly/Lee 2017). In this study 
on the topic, 89% of Karen respondents stated a preference for a rural way of life. 
Here, they would have better opportunities to maintain their culture and language 
(own garden, traditional cooking facilities, animal husbandry). Nevertheless, the 
advantages of living in urban areas were also apparent, such as more available social 
services, language courses, more job opportunities, transport, ethnically specialized 
shopping facilities, etc. In addition, rural life is very isolated in comparison and there 
is hardly any contact with the host society (cf. ibid. p. 10ff). 

In a thematically similar study from Canada, it was found that in the isolated, 
climatically extreme and inhospitable Yukon region, the proportion of immigrants 
who had left the region was no greater than in the other federal states. This was 
despite the fact that most of them came from the Philippines, a very warm and 
densely populated country. Most had stayed because of a good job and because they 
felt positively accepted in Yukon - or because they had built up family ties in their 
new home (cf. Government of Yukon 2008 p. 16). With regard to the climatic 
conditions in Central Europe, this question was addressed by Hersiund/Paulgaard (2021 
p. 6ff), for example, in the sense that refugees in Scandinavia had noticed the 
"harsh" weather negatively. 


3 The interviewees, most of whom came from Syria and Eritrea, were mostly male and on 
average just under 30 years old. Two thirds of them came from cities with over 50,000 
inhabitants and one third from towns with fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. 
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The survey conducted as part of this work (working paper: Stark 2019a p. 24) also 
asked: "What does the sometimes very cold and rainy weather (from fall to spring) in 
Central Europe mean to me?". The result here was also rather negative - probably 
also due to the national composition with respondents coming mainly from the Middle 
East and thus from a much warmer and more arid climate zone. The climate 
described was "less pleasant" and "very unpleasant" according to 42% and only 22% 
said "pleasant" and "very pleasant". However, a good third of respondents (35%) 
answered "neutral".* Finally, it should be mentioned that many immigrants have 
preferences for landscape types that are familiar to them. Immigrants in Norway who 
settle in small municipalities often have a general preference for these regions (cf. 
Saholt 2020). 

Overall, this topic shows that quality of life is at least a factor to be taken into 
account for retention policies, but is not the only decisive factor for the individual's 
willingness to live in the respective regions. The desire for a high quality of life is 
relevant, but should not be overestimated overall. In our own survey of immigrants, 
material security was considered to be very important (see working paper: Stark 
2019a). When asked under what conditions they wanted to "stay in Germany in the 
long term", the results showed that they mainly mentioned the importance of job 
prospects and financial and material security. In third place was a high quality of life, 
being able to feel comfortable, etc. This also corresponds to the result of the question 
on "Reasons for immigrating to Germany", where the desire for security, primarily 
material and job security for one's own life? was very much to the fore in the 
responses. 


In the context of a decentralized immigration policy, the question of which local 
conditions in peripheral and structurally weak or shrinking regions can contribute to 
offering immigrants (as well as other parts of the population) long-term prospects 
and a high level of life satisfaction must also be considered. The creation of 
"attractive living and working conditions" is also seen by Schammann et al. (2023), for 
example, as essential for refugees in rural residential locations, also in terms of rural 
development. Policies aimed in this direction are generally described as retention 
policies. 

The great importance of quality of life for immigrants who are to be attracted or 
retained in the area is also emphasized by Pollermann (cf. 2016 p. 3). 


4 Asa critical comment by the author on the wording of the question in the questionnaire, it 
should be mentioned that it may not have been asked in a neutral enough way. A negative 
connotation to the weather in Central Europe could have negatively influenced the 
answers. 


5 However, the high proportion of refugees among the respondents, for whom the desire 
for security is obviously high, must be taken into account in these answers. 
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underlined. In contrast, the prevailing attitude in some regions is that refugees must 
decide for themselves whether they like the local conditions or not. With such 
attitudes, combined with an "assimilative understanding of integration" (Schammann 
et al. 2023 p. 234ff), the "local receptivity", i.e. the ability and willingness to accept, 
is sometimes very limited and a "lowl[...] tolerance of diversity" often prevails (cf. 
ibid. p. 236). 

What further worsens the willingness to stay in Germany is unclear perspectives, 
especially with regard to the status of refugees in particular and the possibility of 
remaining in Germany. Asylum procedures, especially with regard to the prospects of 
remaining in Germany, are perceived by those affected as "barely comprehensible" 
and "not very transparent" (see SVR 2017). This is problematic for refugees, 
especially those with families, is a burden for those affected and hinders integration. 
Social encounters and social participation are highlighted as particularly important in 
the initial period, as is the availability of central contact persons (cf. ibid.). In 
addition, the overall quality of life and a welcoming culture as well as the facilitation 
of family reunification are seen as an Incentive to stay - also in order to promote 
social integration in peripheral areas or to prevent further migration (cf. Sie- 
gert/Ketzmerick 2015 p. 18). 

In addition to these aspects, the experiences and assessments of refugees regarding 
their previous life in rural areas of Germany as a whole should be brought to the fore 
(see Kordel et al. 2023 p. 47ff). Kordel et al. describe social interaction as particularly 
important for everyday life and thus for the prospect of staying, especially with 
people of their own origin, family members, but also, albeit less importantly, with the 
local population already living there (ibid. pp. 56-57). 


In the context of this chapter, retention policies are relevant when it comes to the 
target group of immigrants and positive incentives to remain in a place of residence. 
In order to be able to retain immigrants in certain regions, it is important that the 
framework conditions are designed in accordance with a positive welcoming culture. 
In the first questionnaire of this study (see working paper: Stark 2020a p. 16ff), 252 
responses were made to the question about the general willingness to stay in a 
(peripheral) location, which related to living together and the social mentality, the 
general culture or climatic or scenic conditions. The immigrants surveyed mentioned 
302 negative aspects, most of which related to the political systems of the countries 
of origin (especially in the Middle East), the lack of freedom, arbitrariness/intolerance 
or extremism that prevails there. Related to this topic, the second block mentioned 
was poor living conditions, for example due to violence and war or 
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poverty and corruption and, as a result, an overall lack of future prospects (ibid. p. 
17).° The assessment of the sociosocial culture of their home countries was quite 
different (ibid. p. 16ff), which was mostly rather good - although here, too, criticism 
was voiced about a lack of tolerance and individual freedom. In line with these 
findings, Erdmann also emphasizes the importance of attitudes towards statehood if 
people are disillusioned by the lack of state order. Even in countries with weak 
statehood, there is usually a need for functioning state structures, security and the 
guarantee of positive economic development (cf. Erdmann 2003 p. 282). 

As a consequence for a decentralized immigration policy, various conclusions can be 
drawn from the topics identified in the survey. Questions of participation, for example 
in planning processes (see Chapter 7.7), should be taken into account in this sense, 
just as traceability and transparency of state action should be guaranteed, for 
example when it comes to the activities of immigration authorities (see Chapter 7.1) 
or matching systems (see Chapters 11 and 12). 


10.2 Recording geographical preferences with 
the help of explorative approaches 


As a basis for the question of how to promote the relocation or steering of people to 
peripheral and/or shrinking regions, it is helpful to record individual geographical 
preferences in a scientifically sound manner. As mentioned in Chapters 2.6 and 2.7 
on methodology, explorative approaches for this purpose are also examined in the 
course of this work with regard to their practical applicability. This involves, for 
example, the recording of preferred regions or locations using photos and 
cartographic representations. 

In the questionnaire (see Appendix/Chapter 16.1), the section on individual 
preferences contained photos of residential environments. The photos were explicitiy 
not given a meaningful title, so that it was not immediately clear which town or 
village was involved. 

The question under the photos was: "Place [no.]: How would you like to live in a place 
like this?".” The idea behind this approach is that the interviewees should only 
evaluate the visual image, free of any pre-existing prejudices or experiences. As was 
explained in detail in the chapter on the methods, the photographic representations 
can be used to create various spatial 


6 The answers clearly show that a large proportion of the respondents are "on the run" 
and in search of personal and economic security. 
"security" has come to Germany. 


7 The ordinal scale included the following categories: very good | good | neutral | less 
good | not good | why? [free text field for comments]. 
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categories, which are explained individually in the appendix (Chapter 12).8 

The evaluation of the fourteen locations? shows that the preferences of the 
immigrants surveyed vary greatly in terms of place of residence. Roughly speaking, 
two camps can be identified, which tend towards urbanj/city or rural places of 
residence. Furthermore, there was also a relatively large proportion of respondents 
who rated small-town-like urban scenes as particularly attractive, especially if they 
were green. The fact that most immigrants in Germany today move to large cities (cf. 
Car- stensen-Egwuom 2018 p. 6ff) obviously does not mean that this always has to 
correspond to spatial preferences. One positive result of the survey was therefore 
that at least a fairly broad positive attitude towards visual depictions of village or 
small-town spaces was evident. These could therefore be seen as potential places of 
residence, at least under certain conditions. The nine more urban locations depicted 
were rated as attractive places to live at an average of 40% ("good" and "very 
good"), while the five more rural locations were rated more positively at an average 
of 53.6%.10 Small towns with lots of greenery were also rated particularly positively. 
The only townscape that the majority of respondents clearly rejected as a residential 
environment was residential areas characterized by prefabricated buildings (see 
Chapter 16.7). However, since large housing estates (built primarily in the 1960s and 
1970s) are not a predominant form of urban development in peripheral small and 
medium-sized towns and rural regions in Germany, this should not be a major 
obstacle to a spatially decentralized immigration policy in the sense of the question. 


In addition to the photos, a map of the Federal Republic of Germany was used to 
directly ask about preferred regions and the decision criteria for preferences (see 
working paper: Stark 2019a p. 34ff). As a result, several hotspots are recognizable, 
especially the zones with large cities and metropolitan areas: Hamburg (44), the Ruhr 
area (39), Munich (38) and Berlin (30) - but also less clearly urban regions in Bavaria 
or Baden-Württemberg. The structurally weaker regions drop significantly, but do not 
receive as few points. E.g. field 3 


8 Chapter 16.8 shows how these attributes can be assigned numerically using the 14 
photos of places used in the questionnaire as an example. This also makes it possible to 
measure and operationalize the evaluation of place images in order to match preferred 
place types and people. 


9 See working paper: Stark 2020a p. 22ff and chapter 16.7 inthe appendix. 


10 It should be noted here that a small number of 14 images is not representative of all 
regions in Germany. In addition, the results were influenced by the fact that two ofthe 
urban photos showed districts characterized by prefabricated buildings that were 
perceived as very unattractive. Excluding these two "prefabricated building depictions", 
the average positive rating of the urban depictions was 47.3%. 
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on the North Sea (10 points) or field 7 between Hamburg and Berlin (8 points): 


Ergebnis der Frage 5a): 
"In welcher der auf dieser 
Karte eingezeichneten Re- 


gionen (1 bis 19) würden Sie 
am liebsten in Deutschland 
leben? Bitte geben Sie zwei 
Nummern an:" 


Legende 


9 Bundesländer 
® Großstädte 
Gewässer 


BEN Meer 
Tschechische 1] Auswahl- 
Bee e Republik Quadrate 

h \ 16] Zahl der 
7 N, % Nennungen* 


den-Württemberg 
1 
Wr 


Österreich 


* Zusammenfassung von 1. 

und 2. Wahl (1. Wahl jeweils 

mit 100% berücksichtigt, 2. 
Wahl mit 80%). 


Figure 12: Preferences among immigrant respondents 
for regions in Germany (own presentation) 


As "decision criteria for preferred regions in Germany" (ibid. p. 36), the most 
important reasons given were, in first place, proximity to a specific preferred region 
or a major city (44 out of 228 responses), followed by the desire for work, good 
infrastructure, etc. (25 out of 228 responses). (25 out of 228). However, aspects such 
as the beauty of nature or the living environment, proximity to certain types of 
landscape or social and family reasons were also quite strongly represented in the 
responses. The desire for nature, rurality and a low impact of industry and traffic on 
the residential environment amounted to 23 out of a total of 228 responses (working 
paper: Stark 2020a p. 38ff). 

For some of the respondents, the location within the country and the accessibility of 
neighboring countries were also important.!! The latter results are supported by a 
study from Austria, which used case studies to shed light on the situation of 
recognized refugees who have settled in peripheral regions after the end of their 
asylum procedure. 


11 This aspect can be relevant, as explained in Chapter 10.2 (and by Lüthi 2005) - and is 
also reflected as an indicator in the proposed matching system (Chapter 12). 
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have settled in other regions. One reason for the decision to settle in Burgenland was 
the favorable location for commuting to other EU countries (cf. 
Scheibelhofer/Luimpöck 2016 p. 49). 


The survey also included a fictitious cartographic representation for the evaluation 
(working paper: Stark 2019a p. 37). The idea was that such a neutral-absent 
geographic area would allow respondents to state their actual preferences, which 
were less influenced by pragmatic considerations, to a greater extent when choosing 
preferred residential locations. On the map of the fictitious country, immigrants were 
also asked to select where (and why) they would prefer to live if this were a real 
country of immigration: 


Karte eines 
fiktiven Landes 


Ergebnis der Frage 5b) 
"Unten sehen Sie die 
Karte eines fiktiven Lan- 
des, aufgeteilt in Quad- 
raten. In welcher der ein- 
gezeichneten Quadrate/ 
Regionen (1 bis 16) wür- 
den Sie am liebsten le- 
ben? Bitte geben Sie zwei 
Nummern an:" 


Legende 


@ Großstädte 
© Städte 
© Vororte (Stadtrand) 
“ Dörfer 
—— Verkehrswege 
—— Flüsse 
BE Seen 
BEN Meer 


[°] Auswahl- 
Quadrate 
Zahl der 


0.100.200 300 400 500 km mit 100% berücksichtigt, 2. Nennungen* 
| Te 2 


Wahl mit 80%. 


Figure 13: Popularity of regions in a fictitious country (own illustration) 


The signatures of small, medium-sized and large towns and cities were drawn on the 
fictitious map - as well as a coast in the north and one in the south. Furthermore, 
spatial elements, especially transportation routes, inland waterways such as rivers 
and lakes as well as mountains were drawn. The spatial elements were distributed in 
different densities on the map. The 16 squares thus each comprised different types 
of landscape and regions. 

It should be noted that the most frequently selected square was no. 15 (46 
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mentions), with a mountainous landscape by the sea and characterized by small 
towns. Equally popular was square no. 8 (46 mentions), centrally located and 
characterized by flat land, a high density of large and small towns/cities and many 
inland waterways (both rivers and lakes). Square no. 4 (41 mentions) was 
characterized by a flat landscape, several townsj/cities rather close to each other, a 
large city by the sea and rivers. The following preferences of the majority of 
respondents can be roughly determined on the basis of the accumulations of favored 
places on the fictitious map and the comments (working paper: Stark 2020a p. 39): 


> Proximity to the sea (overall strong preference). 


> A high density of towns/cities, even if they are smaller (overall medium 
preference). 


> A wide variety of small and large towns and suburbs and of different landscape 
elements, especially inland waters (overall moderate preference). 


> Central location within the fictitious country, also with good accessibility from 
surrounding countries (overall strong preference). 


The stated and interpreted decision criteria for preferred regions on the fictitious map 
differed somewhat from the statements relating to the real area of Germany (ibid. p. 
38). It is true that the most frequent nomination here was also proximity to large 
cities and the job opportunities and/or economic activity expected there (33 of 162 
nominations). However, when the desire for proximity to certain types of landscape, 
such as proximity to the sea, mountains and lakes, is added together, these factors 
were mentioned significantly more frequently (82 out of 162 responses). 


Specific landscapes and places were also examined in the survey in terms of their 
attractiveness for immigrants, roughly in order to find out what their individual 
preferences were. The complex methodological procedure is explained in detail in 
chapters 2.7 and 16.8. At this point, it should only be noted that such a method of 
using photographic representations of places can be interesting when immigrants 
come to Germany and in some cases are not well able to assess what exactly 
constitutes "rurality" or "urbanity" in this country compared to their home country. In 
these cases, a visual assessment can help these people to "imagine something". In 
this respect, it seems feasible to include the evaluation of spatial images as at least a 
small part of a matching system. 

Figure 14 shows examples for two locations of how the ratings in 
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of the survey:!2 


Ad) Ort 1: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


21 20 


42 


58 
u sehr gut 
gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
snicht gut 


4m) Ort 10: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


18 


u sehr gut 
u gut 
neutral 
u weniger gut 
u nicht gut 


Figure 14: Two of the 14 townscapes and their evaluation from the 
first survey (n= 278 / own representation) 


10.3 Potential incentive systems for 
the individual choice of place of 
residence 


In order to at least partially compensate for the locational disadvantages in the 
regions affected by the population decline described in detail in Chapter 4, incentive 
systems for the choice of residential location by immigrants could be helpful. Such 
systems will be discussed in this chapter. 

First of all, it should be noted that incentive systems for doctors, for example, are 
being discussed so that they can remain in peripheral/rural regions in the long term. 


12 All other location assessments can be found in the appendix (section 16.7). 
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regions (see Schader Foundation 2014 p. Alff). The reason for such approaches is 
that a difficult personnel situation prevails in the healthcare sector in rural regions in 
particular. In addition, the fluctuation and migration of medical staff who initially 
migrated there to the big cities can often be observed. 

As far as refugees in Germany are concerned, the demand for a "voluntary 
decentralized settlement of refugees" in the sense of an opportunity for communities 
to develop and participate is formulated!? (see Zobel/Schwan 2019 p. 12). However, 
no parallel incentives are mentioned to encourage immigrants to move here 
voluntarily. Other authors such as Siegert/Ketzmerick (cf. 2019b p. 68), on the other 
hand, call for "effective incentives" to promote the long-term settlement of 
immigrants in structurally weak regions. Other publications also emphasize that 
immigrants are willing to stay in small, even rural communities, especially ifthere are 
appropriate "incentives to stay" (see SVR 2017 p. 6ff, 37). 

These statements have not yet been explained in more detail, but this will be done in 
this paper. The results of the questions about incentive systems from the surveys 
and group discussions conducted in this thesis are explained below. 

The attitude of immigrants and people living in peripheral/rural regions towards 
possible voluntary incentive systems was examined in the first surveys of this work 
(working paper: Stark 2020a p. A2ff). Firstly, people were asked whether they would 
be prepared to renovate vacant houses or apartments in the target regions together 
with immigrants (and citizens of German origin!* ) and then move into them 
themselves if the state covered the costs and they were guaranteed the right to live 
in these buildings at a reduced price or free of charge. The second proposed 
incentive system related to simple financial incentives, such as reduced taxation for 
people who agree to live in certain regions. Immigrants born abroad were also asked 
whether (faster) family reunification or a job guarantee would be an attractive 
incentive for such a choice of residence. The results of both groups of respondents 
are summarized in a table: 


13 With simultaneous co-determination rights and information for the immigrants 
themselves as to where they would like to live. 


14 The questions in the questionnaires were formulated in such a way that incentive systems 
should always be accessible to both groups in the population (immigrants and those born 
in Germany). 
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Table 6: Acceptance of potential incentive systems 


Proposal for People living in Immigrants in 
incentive system!? rural/peripheral Germany 
areas 


Consent Rejection Consent Rejection 
Vacancy restoration 76% 10% 52% 10% 


Tax / financial 
incentives 


61% 23% 54% 21% 


Family reunification - - 52% 23% 
Job guarantee - - 71% 12% 


Overall, the results from both questionnaires show higher or significantly higher 
approving than disapproving attitudes for all proposed incentive system options. The 
approval ratings for the proposed incentive schemes were higher overall among 
respondents living in rural/peripheral areas than among immigrants (although the 
proposed schemes primarily relate to immigrants). However, even among immigrant 
respondents, a proportion of 87% found at least one of the proposed incentive 
schemes to be 

"interesting" or "very interesting". 

However, it was also emphasized in various places in the responses that the 
infrastructure and the general conditions on site are at least as important as funding 
alone - especially if it is "only" of a financial nature. It is also obvious that the various 
proposed incentive systems were only rated positively by some of the respondents 
for various reasons. For example, family reunification is naturally not relevant for 
everyone, especially as some have already entered the country with their family or 
do not have a family. 


The first questionnaire also asked how the immigrants assessed themselves in terms 
of their skills and competencies.16 One question, for example, was aimed at the self- 
assessment of manual skills - in the sense of the first-mentioned incentive system. 
Some of the comments on this topic were that a joint renovation of vacant properties 
would also be a good suggestion for the purpose of integrating foreigners in 
Germany. However, some of the immigrant interviewees also criticized the fact that 
the measure favors people who are skilled craftsmen and disadvantages others.!? 
Doubts were also expressed 


15 The values for the response categories "interesting" and "very interesting" were 
added together (excluding the responses "neutral", "less interesting" and 
"uninteresting"). 


16 In this context, the Alliance 90/The Greens party's call for a points system should also be 
mentioned. 
"actual skills and experience" should be taken into account (Deutscher Bundestag 2015) 


17 Some also questioned whether self-directed renovations are compatible with building 
standards and applicable law. Others thought there was too much bureaucracy in the 
building regulations. 
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The question of whether there are sufficient jobs, infrastructure and educational 
facilities in the target regions with high vacancy rates was also raised. The panelists 
in the group discussions also had a predominantly positive assessment of the 
proposals for incentive systems under discussion. The proposals for a decentralized 
immigration system discussed in this paper were seen as less restrictive and contrary 
to the current immigration system in Germany (mainly referring to the immigration 
system for refugees), if voluntary. However, the approving attitude was mostly linked 
to conditions when it came to the question of how such concepts could be 
implemented (see working paper: Stark 2022b p. 8, 22, 28, 33, 36, 42, 46). In the 
case of incentive systems, it is important to look at where they make sense and 
whether they meet the needs of the people they affect. One suggestion for the 
possible implementation of incentive systems was also to link them to a five-year 
obligation to stay (cf. ibid. p. 77). 


Attthe end of the day, all such support measures raise the essential question of how 
much it is worth to society as a whole to create a more decentralized immigration 
policy, in the course of which small, peripheral villages can also be made fit for the 
future. It is therefore also important to ask how much economic resources it makes 
sense to spend on such a system. The advantages must also be included in such a 
calculation, for example the fact that infrastructure could be maintained in peripheral 
locations and the growing conurbations and large cities would be relieved. 
Furthermore, from a social and spatial planning perspective, it can be advantageous 
if settlement promotion for immigrants does not take place across the board in a 
municipality, but in a specific sub-area, such as a particular village or district, in 
which settlement is likely to have more positive social implications than in another 
part ofthe area (for more on this topic, see Chapter 13). 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the view of respondents living in peripheral/rural 
regions, who rejected a settlement incentive for immigrants (i.e. were part of the 
32% rejecting group; see chapter 7.4). Within this negative group, 47% nevertheless 
agreed with a proposal for an incentive system (tax relief), although this would mean 
an influx of more immigrants (this can also be seen in this working paper: Stark 
2020c). 
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10.4 State-controlled ethnic "composition" of the 
population and geographical restrictions 


Van Gent et al. point out that since the 1990s and 2000s, policies have been 
implemented in several European countries to change the composition of populations 
in certain neighborhoods (cf. Van Gent et al. 2018 p. 2339). When discussing 
immigration in Germany and such policies, a balance must be struck between 
corresponding top-down and bottom-up approaches. In addition, questions of 
federalism and subsidiarity, individual freedom and self-determination also play a 
role in this chapter. 


In 2016, the political measure of the "residence requirement" was introduced in 
Germany and adapted to state law by many federal states. Since then, the aim of this 
law has been to prevent all refugees from settling in a few large cities, where they 
contribute to a further increase in residential rents and segregation, among other 
things. 

The residency requirement forces refugees to remain in a specific assigned location 
for a limited period of time and has been criticized as a "top-down" measure that, 
according to the UNHCR (cf. 2007) and the Ber- lin/Claasen Refugee Council (cf. 2007), 
violates fundamental human rights and European law. According to the UNHCR, the 
practice of German authorities is also "incompatible with international and European 
law" and violates the right to freedom of movement and the prohibition of 
discrimination (UNHCR 2007). 

The Refugee Council MV (cf. 2016) also finds that the residence requirement does not 
bring any improvement for the municipalities (and violates international law); social 
hotspots are caused by poor planning and accommodation. However, this political 
instrument is not effective in this sense. In structurally weak regions, the housing 
requirement also leads to the costs for the welfare state being artificially inflated, for 
example due to the disruption of actually helpful social networks of the people 
concerned. The instrument is also an obstacle to integration (cf. Flüchtlingsrat 
Berlin/Classen 2007). 

There is also criticism that the residence requirement and the resulting residency 
obligation for tolerated persons and asylum seekers until the end of the asylum 
procedure leads to additional costs, for example because the measure ultimately 
leads to additional unemployment, primarily in the eastern German federal states 
(see Frei/Kluge 2016 p. 3lff). Instead of coercion, it is also possible to create 
attractive incentives and allow immigrants to freely choose their place of residence in 
order to achieve a more even distribution of immigration in the country. Reward 
systems as an alternative to sanctions are in line with human rights and could 
contribute to the successful integration of immigrants. This view is also supported by 
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Münkner/Münkner (cf. 2016 p. 232). 

As mentioned above, Germany also uses a quota allocation system in the form of the 
Königstein Key for the distribution of newly arriving refugees. This distribution key is 
described by Jones/Teytelboym (cf. 2017 p. 153) as a transparent system, as the quota 
of refugees arriving is based on the population and the number of taxpayers in the 
respective federal state. However, many non-governmental organizations in Germany 
also criticizze this procedure, especially in combination with the "residence 
requirement" (e.g. Frei/Kluge 2016).18 


Policy instruments similar to the residence requirement are used in various countries 
in the EU (see MIDEM 2019). In Denmark, for example, refugees are distributed 
evenly across the country's municipalities in a quota system, including a residence 
requirement for up to five years. This is done in a way that is intended to counteract 
ethnic segregation tendencies. A distribution key was also used in Sweden in the 
1980s and 1990s. The aim here was to counteract the strong ethnic concentration in 
large cities. A change of residence could then take place if the refugees had found 
their own apartments in other places (cf. ibid.). 

The third example cited by MIDEM is the restrictive urban geography legislation in the 
Netherlands, particularly in the form of the "Inner City Problem (Special Measures) 
Act". This law aims to achieve a greater social mix in cities and municipalities. It does 
this by prohibiting certain population groups from settling in defined hotspot areas. 
These are usually characterized by a high concentration of poorer people, often with 
a migration background. The aim of the law was to prevent spatial-ethnic 
concentrations and the social problems associated with them (ibid. p. 9). 

In 2017, the European Court of Human Rights ruled that the 

"Inner City Problem" law in Rotterdam is permissible. A woman who received social 
assistance had filed a lawsuit against the ban on settling in the Tarwewijk district 
(affected by high unemployment). After all, according to the ruling, the city had 
provided sufficient social housing and her current apartment was comparable to the 
one she had wanted to move into (see European Court of Human Rights 2017a; 
2017b). 

However, this policy has been heavily criticized by academics, for example by 
Ouwehand/Doff (see 2013 p. 139). Restrictions on the influx of poorer social classes 
mainly affected ethnic minorities in Rotterdam. This type of policy is not based on 
precise reasoning and facts, but rather on 


18 For more on this policy measure, see chapter 11.4 on the 
"Discussion on possible matching systems in the Federal Republic of Germany". 
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Xenophobia, intolerance and populism. After all, it affects the majority of people who 
belong to minorities and who do not exhibit antisocial or criminal behavior. 

Van Gent et al., for example, state that the overall living situation in the affected cities 
in the Netherlands has tended to deteriorate despite the measures. At least when 
measured against the objectives of the "Act on Extraordinary Measures for Urban 
Problems" of 2006, for example. This measure was also aimed at supporting regional 
structural policy efforts to prevent groups of disadvantaged households from moving 
into certain neighbourhoods (cf. Van Gent et al. 2018 p. 2339). 


In addition to the Netherlands, Denmark also pursues a similar policy to prevent 
"parallel societies". In 2021, various changes were made to the ethnic criteria for a 
settlement ban if more than 30% of residents who were born abroad live in a district. 
As part of this policy, a deadline of 2030 has been set for local authorities to enforce 
the defined social composition in such districts, including through resettlement 
measures. Further criteria for whether districts fall under the program's jurisdiction 
are "more than 40% unemployment rate", "more than 60% of 39-50-year-olds 
without higher education qualifications", a "crime rate more than 3x higher than the 
national average" and an average gross income that is below 55% of the regional 
average (see Spiegel Online / JOK 2021). 

There are also some calls for politicians in Germany to take measures in a similar 
direction. Münkner/Münkner (cf. 2016 p. 262), for example, reject an upper limit for 
certain ethnic groups in city districts, but advocate a maximum quota of 25-30% 
foreigners per district. 


As was also shown in chapter 7.4 on the acceptance of a decentralized immigration 
policy, simulation games to systematically "settle" immigrants in certain areas 
sometimes trigger negative reactions, as such an approach is associated with an 
authoritarian and non-liberal policy of the state. This is a policy that places the 
interests of an abstract state above the interests of the population (see working 
paper: Stark 2022c1!? ). Similar views were also expressed in the discourse on the so- 
called "residence requirement" (see Chapters 6.1 and 6.4). This paper will therefore 
focus on positive voluntary incentive systems in the steering measures discussed, as 
explained in Chapters 10 and 11. 


19 pp. 8ff, 15, 67, 77. 
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10.5 Importance of individual differences in mentality from 
an immigration policy and geographical perspective 


In a pluralistic and multicultural society, a very broad spectrum of individual and 
social milieus, preferences and mentalities can be assumed, which also include 
spatial aspects. The significance of such differences, especially those that are 
relevant for a decentralized immigration policy, will be examined in this chapter. 

How socio-psychological aspects can be linked to immigration policy can be seen 
occasionally in social discourse, for example in 2015 in a statement by the Bündnis 
90/Die Grünen party. This party emphasized that it was important to include "social 
skills" as a criterion in a points system for immigration that they were calling for - and 
not just professional qualifications (see Mediendienst Integration 2015). 

Rentfrow (cf. 2010) points out that political attitudes tend to differ according to 
geographical areas. He has placed personality structures in the USA (measured using 
the Big Five personality test) in a statistical-geographical context: for example, 
people's "openness to experience" can be assigned to certain regions. As a result, 
openness to experience correlated negatively with the proportion of conservative 
voters in the individual states. 

Specifically with regard to immigration policy and geographical differences, the study 
by Nadler et al. (see 2012) should also be mentioned. The authors identified two basic 
types of immigrants: Professionally oriented and more private-world oriented. The 
first type can be characterized by its primary focus on the professional sphere of life, 
characterized by ambition and the pursuit of career goals. These immigrants are often 
single until middle age or prioritize career-related issues despite having a family. This 
group of people is generally critical of ruralness, a lack of infrastructure and a limited 
cultural offering - and often has a distanced relationship with the local population 
and/or tends to perceive the public discussion culture that takes place there as 
provincial (cf. ibid.). 

The life priorities of the second type of immigrants with a "private-world orientation" 
are characterized by a primary focus on private matters, partnership, family, friends, 
leisure time, etc. They tend to see their profession as a means of earning a living. For 
this type, the concept of home is therefore more strongly associated with the 
presence of people close to them. This type also makes a strong effort to integrate 
into local society, especially with a longer period of residence - and they perceive 
discrimination as more burdensome than the "work-oriented type" (cf. ibid. 
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p. 115ff). 

Geographically, the distinction between the types is also relevant, as the 
professionally oriented people are more inclined to move on, often to large cities - 
and the length of stay in rural regions is often less long than for those with a more 
private orientation. Opportunities for the region for the former are to a greater extent 
the import of knowledge due to the often high level of qualification and global 
networking. And for the latter, it is rather enrichment through cultural import, social 
engagement and a slowdown in demographic change due to the tendency to have 
children (cf. Nadler et al. 2012 p. 117ff). 


In the context of examining cultural differences in various countries, Hofstede (1992) 
summarized four factors.?0 His categorization is based on scientific surveys of 
employees of the internationally active US-American IBM group.?! Despite the many 
criticisms, these categories are presented here as examples to explain how socio- 
psychological aspects also play a role in the context of questions about 
interculturality and acceptance: Firstly, Hofstede defined the category of power 
distance, which is intended to show how people in a society generally deal with 
inequalities, for example in relation to social status, power, hierarchies or the 
distribution of wealth?? (cf. Hofstede 1992 p. 65ff). The second category, uncertainty 
avoidance, is intended to highlight cultural differences in dealing with risks beyond 
individual characteristics. This refers to the extent of rules that are established in 
society and in organizations of the respective culture, the stability of working 
relationships or the handling of stress; but above all the way a society deals with 
uncertainties. In other words, whether people tend to avoid or accept risks (cf. ibid. p. 
110ff). The category of individualism is intended to characterize the area of tension 
between the individual and the community from the level of larger organizations 
down to the family. This includes differences in the individuals’ sense of responsibility 
for the overall system - within more collectivist or individualist societies (cf. ibid. p. 
148ff). Masculinity should be an indicator to make it measurable whether a national 
culture is more masculine-dominated - and whether women are disadvantaged in 
terms of power and influence. Among other things, this includes the question of how 
high the proportion of 


20 Other authors have also dealt systematically with cultural differences, such as Hall, E. 
T.; Lewis, R. D.; Trompenaars, F. or Geertz, C.; although these approaches will not be 
discussed in detail. 


21 The comprehensive cultural study was carried out in 1968-1972 at all of the Group's 
locations in various countries. 


22 However, the level of education also plays a role alongside national cultures. More highly 
educated people ultimately have a lower power distance than less highly educated 
people. 
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of women in technical training or professions - or how high the proportion of women 
with a higher education is (cf. ibid. p. 176ff). Two further categories added later by 
Hofstede include "\ong-term or short-term orientation"23 , which evaluates the focus of 
national culture in the context of a future or present and past orientation. On the 
other hand, the category "hedonism/puritanism"2* was added, which is intended to 
evaluate the basic question of whether the focus in a society is more on uninhibited 
enjoyment or on control and social norms (see Hofstede 2011 p. 13 ff). 

Of course, these indicators changed over time - albeit very slowly, according to 
Hofstedte. The change in values is accelerated, especially in societies that are 
characterized by immigration and where new socio-cultural hybrids emerge (cf. 
Hofstedte 1992 p. 276). 

The criticism of Hofstede will be presented briefly, also to show that his categories can 
certainly not be seen as absolute. McSweeney (cf. 2002) and Kirkman et al. (cf. 2006 p. 
313), for example, have criticized him fundamentally. The latter examined 180 
studies to see whether they could verify Hofstede's results. They come to the 
conclusion that it is time for a further development of this approach, also because it 
is based on faulty assumptions. Other criticism relates, for example, to the fact that a 
questionnaire is not an appropriate instrument for determining cultural differences. 

In addition, others criticize Hofstede for seeing the populations of countries as 
homogeneous and uniform (and not fragmented, for example taking into account 
ethnic groups). The data could also be considered outdated today and Hofstede 
defined too few dimensions of culture (cf. Jones 2007 p. 5). Maier (2007) also 
(ironically) calls the approach a periodic table of culture. 

"Categorization of culture". 

Some aspects of the categorizations defined by Hofstede played a role in the surveys 
conducted as part of this work. The question of whether people are prepared to take 
more or fewer risks, for example, has various relevant social implications. A certain 
willingness to take risks is necessary in order to break new ground, for example in 
the sense of the discussed concepts of a more spatially decentralized immigration 
policy. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of people born in Germany in the survey 
(working paper: Stark 2020a p. 11ff) were not generally "risk avoiders", but were in 
relative agreement that one should take risks "from time to time". By contrast, this 
figure was significantly lower among immigrants. However, at 23%, there was also a 
fairly large proportion of strong "risk avoiders" among them. 


23 "Long/Short Term Orientation". 
24 Note: "Indulgence/Restrained" - difficult to translate correctly. 
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co-supporters".23 

In another section of the surveys on the comparison of values between people from 
peripheral/rural regions and immigrants, the agreement with the following question 
was compared (working paper: Stark 2020a p. 10-11): "People should take 
responsibility for themselves - but also for other people". At 77%, most people born in 
Germany agreed with this, but only 50% of those born outside the country. In 
addition, only 13% of respondents born in Germany agreed with the question 
"Society as a whole should be responsible for every single person", compared to 22% 
of immigrants. The distribution of agreement to the question "Everyone should be 
responsible for themselves" was as follows: Born in Germany: 8%; born abroad: 22%. 
One topic that is often raised in German (and European) integration debates is the 
issue of gender roles and emancipation - also with regard to differing views on 
cultural/religious symbols such as head coverings or veiling garments for women. In 
the surveys (ibid. pp. 13-14), 72% of immigrants answered "strongly agree" to the 
question on gender equality2® (German respondents: 84%). For both categories 
"strongly agree" and "agree" together, the figures were 91% (immigrants) and 98% 
(born in Germany). This was a deviation, but not a significant one. 

When asked about preferences for social plurality2’ (ibid. p. 14), a slightly different 
view emerged between respondents from rural/peripheral regions and immigrants. 
The response categories "strongly agree" and "agree" together were selected by 72% 
of the immigrant group and 59% of the German-born respondents. The results are 
quite close to each other, with the desire for plurality being slightly higher on 
average among the immigrants surveyed. The question aimed to determine a 
measure of tolerance and the desire for diversity at the micro level of people's 
immediate social environment. 

As far as strong religiosity is concerned, the proportion of immigrants surveyed was 
around 10-25%, depending on the question (in the group of those born in Germany it 
was around 5-15%). These values do not differ very significantly from one another 
either. This means that, in general, no major conflicts are to be expected on this 
point, especially as there were no particular deviations on the question of whether 
religion should determine people's lives in general. 


25 This corresponds to the category for "risk avoidance" with the following answer given in 
the questionnaire: "You should avoid taking unnecessary risks". 


26 Question: "Women and men are worth the same and should have the same rights. 
And, if possible, be able to do the same jobs in society". 


27 Question: "In my family and circle of friends, there should be as many different opinions as 
possible on important issues in life. 
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were detectable. 

In the area of "orientation towards progress", those born abroad were significantly 
less skeptical than those born in Germany.?® It can be seen that the immigrants here 
were clearly more progress-oriented and less skeptical about the achievements of 
science and technology. This situation could therefore harbor potential for conflict. 
The question on attitudes towards hierarchies (working paper: Stark 2020a p. 7ff), i.e. 
with regard to "power distance", showed greater differences between the two groups, 
with power distance being higher among immigrants than among people born in 
Germany. It seems important to keep the latter aspect in mind, as it is potentially 
relevant for the relationship between employees, employers and superiors, for 
example, but also for the acceptance of political decisions, civic participation and 
integration as a whole. 

Finally, with regard to the results of the questionnaires (working paper: ibid. p. 9ff), it 
should be noted that the values and opinions regarding secularism, family and 
equality were quite similar between immigrants and respondents living in 
peripheral/rural areas of Germany. 

Overall, in the author's opinion, it makes little sense to use categories such as those 
defined by Hofestede directly in a matching system. However, they can help to better 
understand certain (potential) problem complexes and possible conflict dimensions. 
Hofstede's categories are quite narrowly defined for the questions in this paper, which 
is why the author supplemented these query categories in the questionnaires 
(working papers: Stark 2019a; 2019b) with additional questions aimed at the 
following aspects: Materialism, Progress Orientation, Altruism/Egoism, Education 
Orientation, Tolerance/Chauvinism/Pluralism, Family Orientation and 
Secularism/Religiosity. However, this was approached without defining and 
evaluating these aspects in fixed categories as part of the work. One reason for this 
is that the immigrants surveyed came from many different countries and cultural 
backgrounds and should therefore not really be regarded as a uniform group.2? With 
all these findings, it should also be noted that social milieus can also be used as a 
category in society to differentiate between groups of people beyond questions of 
ethnic affiliation. A sociological and non-ethnocentric view is used to describe the 
constantly changing and sometimes fundamentally different values within society 
(see Sinus Institute 2021). These exist anyway - with or without immigration - and 
are, in the author's view, more important for determining 


28 Question: "From my point of view, progress in science and technology is". German 
respondents: "basically good": 33% / "depending on whether positive or negative": also 


33%. Foreign respondents: "basically good": 45% / "depending on...": 17.5%. 


29 In addition, a comparative analysis of subgroups sorted by nationality was not 
meaningful due to the low total number of respondents. 
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differences in mentality. 


10.6 Implications of materialistic values for a 
decentralized immigration policy 


The aim of this chapter is to explain the connection between materialist attitudes and 
a decentralized immigration policy. The question is relevant for this work, also 
because scarce resources in rural/peripheral and especially in shrinking areas can be 
observed in particular in the form of lower wage levels (cf. Fuchs et al. 2014). This 
circumstance is clearly opposed to a "money-oriented mentality". The life satisfaction 
of people of the "job-oriented type" is also lower in these regions, as already 
mentioned above (cf. Nadler et al. 2012). This in turn is likely to be an obstacle to 
long-term settlement promotion for this group of people. 

An indication of the connection between tolerance and materialism also comes from 
the "European Values Study", which was analyzed by MIDEM. According to the study, 
the attitude of the proportion of the population with a post-materialistic orientation 
correlates negatively with "feelings of threat towards immigrants". At the same time, 
it was found that the proportion of post-materialistically oriented people in eastern 
and, above all, western Germany is the highest in Europe (MIDEM 2019; p. 73ff), 
which can be seen as positive for the prospects of immigration in Germany. Other 
authors add that one influencing factor for authoritarian and xenophobic views is 
"local economic structural weakness" (cf. Heller et al. 2022 p. 162), which in turn is 
negative. 

Kraas/Bork (cf. 2012 p. 16ff) state that "very different demands for space and 
resources" prevail in (urban) societies. These can be identified, for example, along 
different income and educational backgrounds. 

In the light of current sustainability discourses, Suärez et al. have also shown that 
materialistic attitudes correlate negatively with conscious and sustainability-oriented 
consumption patterns.?0 They see such materialistic attitudes in contrast to lifestyles 
that are more frugal and, for example, go hand in hand with consumer restraint and a 
longer use of consumer goods (cf. Suärez et al. 2020). The United Nations also 
addresses this aspect in its Sustainable Development Goals with Goal 12 on 
"sustainable consumption and production patterns". This is about reducing the 
ecological footprint, particularly with regard to lifestyle in Western countries (see UN 
2023 p. 36ff). 

In both surveys carried out for this work, among other things, mate- 


30 Referred to as CSC ("Consciousness for Sustainable Consumption"). 
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rialistic values on the question of whether "earning a lot of money" was important; 
with the result that this was slightly more the case among many immigrants than 
among respondents born in Germany.?! These "materialistic attitudes" correlated 
negatively with the question of whether one's own "living environment should consist 
of people from different cultures and/or religions", i.e. ultimately with a tolerance for 
diversity (working paper: Stark 2020a p. 8ff). In the group of respondents born in 
Germany who live in rural/peripheral regions, materialistic attitudes also correlated 
with chauvinistic and anti-pluralistic views. In this group, there was a slight to 
moderate negative correlation between the question of earning money and the 
question of whether the 

"residential environment should be made up of people from different cultures and/or 
religions" (ibid. p. 7ff). Conversely, the group of those who thought it was important 
to "change/improve the world" agreed to a greater extent with the settlement of 
foreigners in their residential environment.32 

One conclusion from these aspects could be that incentive systems should be aimed 
more at those people for whom money and material goods are less important. This is 
because it can be assumed that they will be less inclined to move to an em- ployment 
area after funding periods expire, for example. 


31 Among immigrant respondents: "very important" and "important" together: 61% and 
among German-born respondents 44% (working paper: Stark 2020a p. 8). 


32 There was a negative correlation between the question "Earning a lot of money is 
important to me" ("important" & "very important") and the question "Changing/improving 
the world is important to me". There was also a correlation between the first question and 
"The culture of my home country is more developed than most other cultures"; as well as 
a negative correlation between the first question about money and the question: "Should 
the population in the area where you live be made up of people from different cultures 
and/or religions?" (Working paper: Stark 2020a). 
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11 Matching systems 


While, fundamentally speaking, points systems in relation to immigration are political 
instruments used by nation states to decide which people are allowed to immigrate 
(and which are not) according to transparent and open criteria, matching systems are 
used to determine the exact fit of places of residence for new immigrants, usually 
refugees, within a state based on criteria. In this chapter, existing implementations 
and approaches to matching systems, in Germany and internationally, are first 
presented in social and academic discourse - including criticism of existing systems. 


11.1 Matching systems and scientific approaches for the 
geographical allocation of refugees 


In terms of the way in which nation states deal with the good practice of resettling 
and relocating refugees! , a basic distinction can be made between blanket contin- 
gent allocations and matching systems. The idea is that when refugees arrive in a 
country and go through an asylum procedure, they are also assigned a place of 
residence within the respective country, either for the initial period or permanently. 

A quota allocation is a resettlement/relocation that is carried out on a flat-rate and 
standardized basis for a large group of people according to rather general factors, 
usually based on the characteristics of the target areas. Matching, on the other hand, 
is an individual relocation of each individual person. 

When allocating quotas according to a distribution key, MIDEM (see 2019) 
distinguishes between a simple and a differentiated key. A simple key is based, for 
example, only on the number of inhabitants in the target regions, while a 
differentiated key is based on several factors (including weighting). Such factors 
could include free places on language courses, housing and the situation on the labor 
market. In contrast to matching, however, the factors would only relate to the 
"supply side" ofthe municipalities and not to the individual requirements or wishes of 
the immigrants. 

Matching usually takes both sides into account, i.e. it is the result of the combination 
of personal data and framework data or information provided by the local authorities. 
The literature therefore also speaks of two-sided matching. 


1 In English-language literature, this is usually referred to as "relocation". 
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International institutions such as the OECD are generally in favor of matching 
systems between regional labor needs and the skills of immigrants (see OECD 2018b 
p. 156). 

A number of electronic matching systems are now in use around the world, although 
Canada, for example, already had forerunners in the 1990s with matching 
questionnaires in which the individual preferences of (refugee) immigrants and their 
qualifications were compared with the conditions and needs in the municipalities (CIC 
2001 pp. 33-34). 

Matching systems for refugees have so far only been used in a few countries 
worldwide. One example that is frequently considered in the literature is the 
computer-assisted matching system "Annie MOORE" (Matching and Outcome 
Optimization for Refugee Empowerment).? It has been used for the resettlement of 
refugees, especially in the United States, since 2018 (OECD 2020). It works with 
probability predictions and machine learning and aims to increase the probability of 
employment for refugees through matching by assigning them to communities that 
have been identified as particularly suitable for them. 

Originally developed for the non-governmental organization HIAS (Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society), the open-source software is being further developed by various parties, 
including Oxford University (United Kingdom), Lund University (Sweden) and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute (USA). It is emphasized that it is not only about jobs 
for the successful integration of refugees, but also about taking people's individual 
preferences into account when it comes to potential new places of residence (see 
University of Oxford 2018). 

ANNIE Moore is intended to increase the job opportunities of refugees by at least 30% 
by placing them in suitable locations, while at the same time meeting the needs of 
the refugees and the requirements of the municipalities (see OECD 2020). Factors 
taken into account by the system's algorithm, which are used to calculate the 
accuracy of the match, are age, gender, relationship status, health status, number of 
children, urgency/need, number of languages spoken, English language skills the 
level of education, whether it is a first-time application, the region of origin, the 
current national unemployment rate (in this case in the USA), the total number of 
new refugees and the total number of nationalities among the newly arriving 
refugees (cf. Trapp et al. 2020 p. 22ff, 40). The job prospects are then calculated on 
the basis of historical data of other refugees (HIAS data up to 2016). 

The software uses a two-stage matching process: in the first stage, patterns from a 
large data set of settlements from the past decade are analyzed using algorithms. 


2 The program is named after the first immigrant Annie Moore at the Ellis Island 
immigration center in New York City, USA in 1892 (Trapp et al. 2020 p. 2). 
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rithm or analyzed using statistical methods. This digital model is then used in a 
second stage to calculate the employment opportunities in all municipalities. How 
many refugees are then recommended to settle in the respective municipalities is 
based on the annual quotas of the local authorities and on reception capakcities - 
sometimes taking certain nationalities into account, for example when it comes to 
language skills (see OECD 2020). The software works in cycles/iterations to allocate 
all available (work) places in the municipalities. According to Jones/Teytelboym, what 
makes this process particularly complicated is the high number of potentially 
necessary local state services for refugees, i.e. school places, places in language 
schools, hospital beds, etc. (see Jones/Teytelboym 2016). 

Several publications propose improvements by ANNIE Moore, such as Trapp et al. who 
want to incorporate further machine learning methods and mathematical 
optimizations into the software (cf. Trapp et al. 2020). For example, they speak of a 
higher short-term probability of 22%- 38% for employment of the resettled refugees 
on site using the proposed methodology. It can also be used to set parameters for 
matching by the immigration authorities so that settlement proposals can be 
optimized (ibid. p. 6ff). The main aim of the suggestions for improvement is to settle 
refugees in the best possible way right at the beginning of their stay in the 
destination country, as this is crucial for the social, economic and general prospects 
of these people. The authors emphasize that existing national resettlement and 
redistribution systems for refugees are rarely geared towards the well-being of these 
people or the local population. They also emphasize that the employees of authorities 
that use the ANNIE Moore software are closely involved in the matching process due 
to the improvements made by their suggestions and could refine and optimize the 
results (cf. Trapp et al. 2020 p. 2, 16). 


Specifically for the situation in Europe regarding the relocation of refugees, there are 
proposals for the further development of the European relocation program 

"EASO3 Pilot Matching Tool" and the EUREMA pilot project. Bendel et al. believe that 
the municipalities should be included in the matching process and that refugees 
should also be given the opportunity to have their say. EASO had already introduced 
an algorithm-based matching process after 2017, also based on Annie MOORE. The 
aim was also to prevent secondary migration and take greater account of the 
vulnerability of refugees, as well as local family connections, language skills and 
other indicators. However, the algorithm used here solves the problem of what is 
"perceived as an externally determined 


3 EASO (European Asylum Support Office) = European Asylum Support Office. 


ask. 
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allocation" (cf. Bendel et al. 2019 p. 33, 35). 

In Greece, for example, the aforementioned matching is used for the process of 
changing the place of residence of refugees or matching people and places on arrival 
- based on an algorithm that takes into account marital status, cultural or social skills, 
language skills and professional background, but also special needs and vulnerability. 
The software then makes suggestions based on objective criteria, but does not make 
a final decision, only a matching recommendation. The software should also generally 
take into account the requirements of the EU member states, such as language 
requirements, qualification requirements or certain sectors in the respective 
countries where there is a labor shortage (cf. EASO 2017). 

Another matching system is being developed as part of the Dutch pilot project 
"Samen Hier", which was launched in 2018 in a number of municipalities in the 
country and combines matching for refugees with community-based reception 
activities (cf. Smith et al. 2020). Based on a questionnaire, the matching brings 
together so-called "welcome groups" and immigrants according to individual 
preferences and demographic factors with the help of an algorithm (cf. ibid. p. 3, 
10ff). The main aim of this system is to enable immigrants to have direct personal 
contact with the Dutch population, which should improve the integration process (cf. 
ibid. p. 5, 15). 

The results of the pilot project were reviewed in an evaluation and the feedback was 
predominantly positive - both in the group of immigrants and among the volunteers 
of the "Welcome Groups". The system 

In a second step, "Samen Hier" is to be further developed into a resettlement tool as 
part of a sponsorship program (ibid. p. 40ff). The whole thing should then be operable 
by the refugees themselves via an app, whereby the app should only serve as a 
decision-making aid. 


There are also other matching projects worldwide, such as "GeoMatch", which is 
being developed at the universities of Stanford and Zurich and is primarily aimed at 
improving labor market opportunities in matching. The Re:Match (Berlin Governance 
Platform) project is also being developed in Germany in collaboration with the NGO 
"Salam Lab". The matching system is initially intended to support Ukrainians in 
choosing a place to live, but initially only with a small selection of six cities/target 
municipalities. Re:Match uses knowledge from the development of the algorithm of 
the Canadian company "Pairity" (seeds here). The algorithm takes into account 
capacities in the target locations as well as social and cultural factors (see Smith et 
al. 2024; Holtschneider 2022). Geographical distances, household composition, the 
status of the immigrants, labor market compatibility, language, culture and individual 
preferences such as hobbies all play a role (see Pairity Project 2024). However, to 
date 
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The exact way in which these aspects are to be recorded by the participants is not 
made transparent. 

Factors that were important to the Ukrainians to be matched in Re:Match would have 
related primarily to welfare state aspects and social services, available housing, job 
prospects and access to education; but also to 

"soft" factors, e.g. the feeling of safety and well-being. The algorithm takes all of this 
into account and then checks how satisfied the participants were with the matching 
result (see Smith et al. 2024 p. 9ff). 


The systems described for Germany are therefore limited to considerations and small 
pilot projects - and in most European countries, such as France, there is no widely 
used matching system to date. Tardis (see 2019 p. 11) advocates such a system for 
France. As part of such a system, the characteristics of the refugees should be 
matched with the offers that can be made by small towns. This would take better 
account of the fact that refugees who come from urban areas in their countries of 
origin have more problems adapting in rural areas of France (cf. ibid. p. 11). 

Various ideas and contributions from the literature on matching systems are 
presented below. With regard to the individual preferences of refugees, 
Jones/Teytelboym suggest that these could be taken into account by local authorities 
according to characteristics such as "urban/rural", crime statistics, good schools, the 
presence of parks, etc. in order to improve matching. The authors also point out the 
problem that families may have different preferences within a family (see 
Jones/Teytel- boym 2017 p. 164, 165). As far as the consideration of individual 
preferences is concerned, however, they do not specify how exactly these should be 
recorded and measured, nor how they should be incorporated into the matching 
process. 

Trapp et al. (cf. 2020 p. 20) suggest that refugees' preferences regarding potential 
places of residence could be recorded using a questionnaire before they arrive in the 
destination country. They could use such a questionnaire to assess various attributes 
of destination regions, such as climate, urban vs. rural environment, crime, public 
facilities/services or quality of educational institutions. They still see room for 
improvement compared to their own approach, which is not elaborated in more detail 
with regard to the consideration of preferences. 

Olberg/Seuken (2019) write that the preferences of refugee families are not taken into 
account in existing matching systems. According to their proposals, matching should 
be able to be carried out precisely by the implementing authority using customizable 
parameters (cf. ibid.). As a first step, these authors would like the model to be able to 
be used for every possible refugee-regional authority combination. 
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In a first step, the probability that the person in question will find a job is determined. 
In a second step, the individual preferences of the refugees should be taken into 
account at family level and, in a final step, the allocation should take place. At the 
same time, the consideration of individual preferences should only be minimally 
detrimental to the chances of success on the labor market (see Olberg/Seuken 2019 
p. 2). The entire process should not be anonymous, but transparent for all parties. 
Friends of immigrants, for example, could then look for places in parallel in a web 
interface and select a place at the same time if they want to settle there together 
(ibid.). 

In order to optimize the matching between the characteristics of the refugees and 
the target regions, Bansak et al. (2018) propose a combination of algorithm-based 
allocation of places of residence and machine learning. They have tested their 
approach with historical data from the United States and Switzerland and speak of a 
40-70% higher probability of employment for refugees through the use of their model 
(cf. ibid. p. 1-4). They also want to enable the target regions to define their own 
parameters and priorities. 

Several variants for relocation mechanisms using mathematical models and with a 
basic economic perspective are proposed by Dela- crötaz et al. With these models, 
receiving countries could increase the efficiency of "multidimensional matching" 
under various institutional and other specific conditions - while at the same time 
taking into account the priorities of local authorities and refugees. This is based on 
concepts of market design in order to maximize overall prosperity - and to achieve a 
Pareto optimum, i.e. a mathematically/statistically perfect allocation of all refugees 
(see Delacrätaz et al. 2019 p. 1, 48ff). The accuracy of an algorithm-based matching 
based on quotas for local authorities is addressed by Andersson et al. In their 
algorithm, the system estimates the geographical accuracy of the match based on 
background information on the asylum seekers. Despite estimation errors, this is 
more efficient than the arbitrary allocation of a place of residence. Their approach is 
easy to implement in existing math- ning systems. The aim is to efficiently allocate 
each individual refugee to one of all those places that have not yet reached their 
respective fixed quotas (cf. Andersson et al. 2018 p. 2). 


Bendel et al. see the issue of a matching system and political measures for a 
decentralized distribution of immigration in Europe more in connection with political 
and administrative aspects. The large number of funds in the EU, which contain 
emergency aid for increased immigration, are too complicated and difficult for 
municipalities and small cities to apply for. The authors also criticize 
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if there is a lack of flexibility due to deadlines or mandatory co-financing* when 
applying for funding. With regard to matching in particular, it should not only be 
limited to a number of people, but it should also be possible for municipalities to 
prepare for the admission of individual people. Only then should the refugees be 
resettled (cf. Bendel et al. 2019 p. 20Off). 

Jones/Teytelboym (cf. 2017 p. 166) also discuss various systems of financing and the 
creation of incentives for regional authorities to take in refugees. This could be a 
system in which the admission of refugees is voluntary for the regional authorities 
and the payments that flow from the national level per refugee to the regions could 
increase in relation to how many refugees are admitted overall. For the purpose of 
implementing a well-functioning mapping system, they also propose the 
establishment of a central institution (a "clearing house") (cf. ibid. p. 152ff). 


11.2 Discussion of existing matching systems and 
underlying methodologies 


This chapter will first address criticism of static and blanket allocation systems and 
then criticism of existing and theoretically developed matching systems. 

Static allocation systems or "uninformed matching systems" that work on a random 
basis, for example, are criticized by Andersson et al. (see 2018 p. 3) as inefficient and 
unfair. They do not take into account the diversity among refugees. In addition, such 
systems cause higher costs in the long term than systems based on a self- 
determined decision on where to live. 

This applies both from an economic perspective and from a social perspective, for 
example in light of xenophobia in some places, which could be intensified due to a 
poor settlement scheme. Ultimately, this is to the detriment of the authorities, 
refugees and the people in the host communities (cf. Jones/Teytelboym 2017 p. 156- 
157). 

Bendel et al. consider asylum policy in the EU as a whole to be in need of 
improvement. "Blockade-dissolving concepts" need to be implemented in Europe, for 
example by giving municipalities a say in migration issues (see Bendel et al. 2019 p. 
5). The authors see this as a link between integration perspectives and development 
strategies in the target regions, as well as opportunities to increase "social capital" 
for refugees. They argue in favor of this 


4 This is also criticized in the paper "Wer schon viel hat, dem wird noch mehr gegeben" 
(Berlin Institute/Wüstenrot Foundation 2020): Mandatory co-financing would put 
structurally weak municipalities in particular at a disadvantage in funding programs. 
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This is a question for the principle of subsidiarity and "local self-determination" (see 
Bendel et al. 2019 p. 3-4). The allocation process for spatial assignments today is 
often very much based on the question of how many people should be settled in a 
certain location and is less oriented towards which locations are particularly suitable. 
Jones/Teytelboym also criticize systems in which decisions on where to live are made 
over the heads of refugees. This runs counter to the emotional well-being of the 
people affected and is the opposite of empowerment (cf. ibid. p. 154ff). Others 
criticize the fact that authorities around the world have mostly taken a purely 
administrative view of refugee resettlement issues, which is neither systematically 
developed nor transparent (cf. Delacr&taz et al. 2019 p. 2-3). The US American 
matching system Annie MOORE also does not currently take into account any 
preferences of refugees or local authorities. However, the consideration of 
preferences is important, as refugees have the best information about themselves 
and their skills. With this in mind, the authors would like to show how the priorities of 
refugees and local authorities could be taken into account in existing matching 
systems. To this end, they use models that are already used for the allocation of 
school places, for example, as a basis. In contrast to such systems, however, the 
family as a whole would also have to be taken into account when allocating places of 
residence for refugees (see Delacre&taz et al. 2019 pp. 2-3). 


There are only a few matching systems in use around the world and many scientific 
articles that deal with the topic in practice refer to the Annie MOORE software. The 
approach behind this software is based on a mathematical approach that uses a 
small amount of statistical and historical labor market data to calculate an optimal 
allocation of refugees. However, such matching, which is based solely on one 
decision criterion, is considered insufficient by many authors. 

As far as the methodology of matching systems is concerned, authors such as 

For example, Andersson et al. (2018) or Trapp et al. (2020) focus less on which criteria 
or indicators should be used for a matching system and more on the efficiency of 
matching, i.e. mathematical models and equations (see Andersson et al. 2018 p. 7ff). 
Most of the authors cited choose primarily mathematical approaches for achieving 
optimal matching conditions, especially with regard to the chances of success in 
terms of labor market technology (Delacretaz et al. 2019 p. Aff.). Olberg/Seuken (cf. 
2019), for example, see the "Pareto optimum" as the goal of matching. These authors 
also take an economic perspective when they focus on the financial burden on local 
authorities per refugee or on the "marginal costs" of accepting immigrants. 

Authors such as Andersson et al. (2018) do not elaborate in detail how exactly asylum 
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searchers could be matched according to which criteria and why these criteria make 
more or less sense. Instead, they create mathematical equations and concentrate on 
calculating exact allocation figures. From the author's point of view, such an 
approach is problematic because the absorption capacity of a city and a labor market 
fluctuates and is never static. It is questionable whether it is expedient to provide 
hiring opportunities with exact percentages or to maximize matching efficiency down 
to the decimal places. Finally, inaccurate information and inaccurate data must also 
be assumed when preferences or qualifications are queried. 

Although the methods and models of these authors are quantitative and 
mathematical, Bansak et al. emphasize, for example, that matching systems must be 
considered holistically and never reduced to labour market-related issues in isolation. 
The article in which they formulate this is entitled "SOCIAL SCIENCE" and the 
headline is "Improving refugee integration through data-dri- ven algorithmic 
assignment" (Bansak et al. 2018). This is exemplary (also for other authors) of the 
way of thinking in which one's own concepts are understood as holistic and social 
science - but then only mathematical methods are used. Bansak et al., for example, do 
not even mention the consideration of individual preferences. 


Moraga/Rapoport (2014) propose the use of a different, more market-based instrument 
with their concept of quotas of immigrants that can be traded between states. These 
quotas should in turn be linked to a matching mechanism. Such proposals also g0 
back to Schuck, who advocated a different political approach to dealing with refugee 
movements. He proposed an international burden-sharing system based on a market- 
based quota system to distribute refugees to wealthy countries (see Schuck 2014). 
Moraga/Rapoport write that their tradable quota system takes into account both the 
preferences of the nation states and those of the immigrants. Such a system could 
achieve comparative cost advantages for nation states. The authors also see such a 
trade in immigrant quotas as a way of reducing poverty worldwide. There should be a 
"market for the settlement of international refugees" (ibid. p. 43). They also 
summarize their approach on a theoretical level with a series of formulas to 
mathematically prove its efficiency. 

Jones/Teytelboym (and also the author of this paper) reject the system proposed by 
Moraga/Ra- popport on moral grounds, as groups of people are to be traded with money 
between states. This would lead to a worsening of conditions for refugees. In their 
proposed matching system, on the other hand, no money flows and no trade would 
take place (cf. 
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Jones/Teytelboym 2017 p. 158ff). It therefore only contains market mechanisms in a 
technical/economic sense, in that it attempts to allocate "resources" as efficiently as 
possible. Furthermore, local authorities would not be able to rank or select refugees 
individually in this concept, as such possibilities would potentially entail ethical 
problems. Ultimately, a discriminatory selection into "valuable" and "less valuable" 
refugees could then be made. Instead, the authors see it as a task for governments 
to provide refugees with comprehensive information so that they can in turn make 
their own informed decisions in a matching process. 

Jones/Teytelboym also consider the possibility of manipulation through false 
information, for example by refugees, in order to trick the "system" (cf. ibid. p. 161ff). 
However, false information that could lead to incorrect matching would not be a 
problem in the context of the four-part matching system proposed in this dissertation 
(Chapter 12), as this cannot be in the interests of the immigrants. After all, this is 
primarily about taking into account personal preferences for the living environment 
and false information would therefore make no sense if the person were to be 
recommended places that he or she does not want to live in. In addition, such a 
matching system, which aims to open up peripheral areas for immigrants, should be 
voluntary. If the conditions in the target regions are good and the incentives are 
sufficiently convincing, immigrants will also accept the offers (see also Chapter 10.3 
on incentive systems). 


11.3 Criticism ofthe use of artificial intelligence and machine 
learning - in the context of matching procedures 


Two aspects of the use of Annie MOORE are problematic. Firstly, matching only takes 
place using a small number of indicators, which are also based on historical data. 
Secondly, the use of artificial intelligence in the form of software and algorithms, as 
explained in this chapter, is usually non-transparent and the decision made by such 
software is difficult or impossible to understand. 

Mehrabi et al. (see 2019), for example, have investigated the various sources of error, 
distortions and unwanted biases that can be hidden in artificial intelligence and 
machine learning systems. As such systems could be used today for vital decisions, it 
is very important to ensure that the decisions they make are not discriminatory 
towards certain sections of the population. Significant biases could be hidden in the 
algorithms, in the data or in the user interfaces of artificial intelligence systems. The 
authors identify a total of nineteen types of such distortions and unintentional biases. 
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tendencies (cf. ibid. p. Aff). The following are particularly noteworthy in the context of 
the discussion about matching systems: 


> Omission of variables in algorithms/models ("omitted variable bias"): This type 
of bias occurs when one or more important variables are omitted from the 
algorithm/model. This is the case, for example, when a matching system only 
takes into account the factor of job probability, but not other factors such as 
immigrants' preferences, social aspects or local conditions. 


> Modification of geographical area units ("modifiable area unit problem"): This 
distortion occurs when, for example, spatial point data is assigned to area 
units - and this creates the impression of an area-related homogeneity, 
although the actual spatial distribution can no longer be transparently traced 
after the transfer to the areas. This distortion can be relevant in the case of 
matching, for example, when immigrants are assigned to a large city on the 
basis of labor market data, which is then not differentiated within the city 
according to the districts. 


> Distortions caused by the algorithm itself ("algorithmic bias") occur when an 
algorithm "builds in" a distortion through a faulty mathematical approach that 
is not actually present in the data used. 


> Distortions due to interaction between users and user interfaces ("emergent 
bias"): Distortions can occur with different groups within the population, 
differences in culture or individual requirements due to people using digital 
systems differently or incorrectly. 


> Distortions with regard to "historical data" ("historical bias"): When distortions 
due to discrimination, injustice or social inequalities that have existed in real 
society are incorporated into the training data of digital systems and thus 
reproduce the discrimination. 


In recent years, there have been disputes in various areas of society about the use of 
artificial intelligence and the associated lack of objectivity and appropriateness for 
different purposes. A concrete example of discrimination through the use of 


5 Only some ofthe biases listed by Mehrabi et al. are mentioned here. The interpretation of 
what this means for a matching system has been supplemented by the author. 
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The overuse of automatic scoring systems in the USA is highlighted as particularly 
negative by Russel-Brown in her book "The Color of Crime": Due to work overload, 
judges in the United States use a ranking system based on algorithms to determine 
whether suspects in custody must remain in prison before their court date. The 
automated system takes into account factors such as the zip code or the average 
value of the property in the place of residence of the person in question. This often 
leads to longer stays in prison due to bias/tendencies/distortions - for the reason that 
people on remand are assessed on the basis of historical data, so to speak, without 
sufficiently examining the individual case. This mainly affects black people and 
people of Latin American origin (see Russell-Brown 2021 p. 170, 171). 

Racism in digital tools has also been identified as a problem for police work in the 
USA. A lack of transparency in predictive policing algorithms and distortions in the 
training data for these software products are seen as problematic. These systems are 
always unintentionally racist, as they have been trained with data from the real 
world, in which certain socio-demographic attributes correlate with ethnic 
concentrations, even if the factor of ethnic origin is not actually included in the 
algorithms. The fundamental motto here should be "If we can't fix them [the 
algorithms], we should get rid of them"® (cf. Haeven 2020). 

Ribeiro et al. (cf. 2016) emphasize the importance of such discourses for civil society in 
general. They argue that models and algorithms for machine learning, which are 
generally perceived as a "black box", need to be made transparent. In their view, 
trust is crucial for the acceptance of the use of machine learning. To this end, they 
propose a methodology called LIME, which could be used to explain such algorithms 
and their function. They want to help make better decisions between different 
models and improve untrustworthy models/algorithms. 

Hildebrandt emphasizes that machine learning algorithms inevitably always contain 
biases/tendencies and could otherwise not function at all. She makes suggestions as 
to how the (pseudo-)Jobjectivity of machine learning could be discarded and 
supplemented by deliberately set biases/tendencies in a useful way. However, she 
also emphasizes what she sees as the great importance of data protection in 
machine learning algorithms (see Hildebrandt 2019 p. 121). 

Beduschi also points to the wide-ranging use of new technologies in the 


6 "If we can't fix them, we should ditch them". 
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immigration policy.” She sees the potential for the organization of international 
migration management to be revolutionized by such technologies, but also advocates 
a thoughtful approach to them. The author summarizes criticism from the literature 
regarding possible problems of non-transparent, unpredictable and incomprehensible 
algorithms. Discrimination through artificial intelligence or human rights violations 
due to poorly functioning Al solutions® are also conceivable (cf. Beduschi 2021). 

The fact that matching can also work "analogousliy" is shown by a Canadian system 
that was used to distribute refugees across the country back in the 1990s. This was 
done using data sheets with expos&s of eligible municipalities - with information on 
the respective climate, labor market, population structure, housing options, skills 
required locally or the local migrant population. A location decision for individual 
refugees was then made on the basis of such expos6s - in consultation between 
refugees and authorities (CIC 2001 p. 33-34). 


To summarize this chapter, it should be noted that the listed biases, especially in 
algorithm-driven systems, can fundamentally relate to the data with which the 
algorithms are "trained", to the algorithms themselves, to the interaction between 
humans and technology or to society as a whole in dealing with "artificial 
intelligence". 

The Annie MOORE matching system avoids some of the aforementioned criticisms of 
algorithms and machine learning, for example because the software is open source 
and therefore partially meets the requirement for transparency of such systems and 
traceability by civil society. However, 'in part' should be underlined here, as program 
code and complex formulas for optimizing cost functions and matching are not 
necessarily transparent and comprehensible for the majority of the population. 
Especially not when their explanation extends over many pages in the form of 
mathematical treatises. These methods are therefore obviousiy only really 
comprehensible for academic circles with a deeper mathematical understanding. 
Against the backdrop of all this criticism, the author's matching approach should 
explicitly focus on matching that is comprehensible to all people in civil society and 
absolutely transparent, based on a simple, holistic heuristic approach. This is based 
on many logically comprehensible geographical and statistical indicators - taking into 
account the specific preferences of the immigrants to be matched as well as a 
handful of clearly defined state requirements. 


7 For example, in the use of artificial intelligence or the automated verification of 
identities or algorithms relating to big data on migration behavior. 


8 Al= artificial intelligence. 
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11.4 Discussion of possible matching systems in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 


As mentioned above, many non-governmental organizations and some authors 
criticize the blanket allocation of places of residence for refugees in Germany, i.e. 
within the framework of the "Königstein Key" and the redistribution by the federal 
states. The obligation for refugees to stay in these places for a certain period of time 
after arrival as a result of the residency requirement is also criticized. 

A blanket allocation would lead to high welfare costs (see Jones/Teytel- boym 2016). 
This also refers to problems for these people in finding accommodation and the 
high costs when refugees move again within the destination country. The question of 
which regions within a nation state refugees are settled in is of great importance for 
the likelihood that they will be satisfied and successful locally. 


Various organizations and stakeholders are looking into "matching procedures" for 
Germany and/or Europe.” For example, a proposal for a matching system for 
refugees was formulated in such a way that they could be matched on a website or in 
a smartphone app according to their preferences and the preferences of 
municipalities. Early involvement of municipalities and refugees in such a matching 
process is important (cf. Zobel/Schwan 2019 p. 11). Bendel et al. (cf. 2019) come to a 
similar conclusion, namely that individual matching would be a superior system of 
spatial allocation for refugees or immigrants in the asylum process compared to the 
current system. The Heinrich Böll Foundation has published recommendations for such 
algorithm-based matching and for directing immigration to small and medium-sized 
towns or larger villages in peripheral/remote/disadvantaged regions. This should take 
into account the individual preferences of refugees (whose type of registration is not 
precisely defined in the publication) onthe one hand and the need for workers in the 
municipalities on the other (cf. ibid.). The authors of the paper also call for a financial 
strengthening of the municipalities and a simplification of the application process for 
(EU) funding by the municipalities - as well as a municipal say when it comes to funds 
for refugees. Existing instruments for the distribution of refugees should be reformed, 
for example by creating a municipal relocation mechanism, i.e. a matching system. 
This should be based on statistical data from the municipalities, individual skills and 
"framework data" of refugees (such as educational level, marital status, etc.) and be 
designed in two stages: firstly, refugees should be shown a selection of municipalities 
that match their "profile" and preferences - and in the second step 


9 Univers. Hildesheim/Univers. Erlangen-Nuremberg 2024; Zobel/Schwan 2019; Univers. 
Hil- desheim 2022; Bendel et al. 2019 [Heinrich Böll Foundation]. 
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they could select a commune from all those notified. Resettlement would then take 
place with the consent of both sides (ibid. p. 6ff). 

As part of this proposed "relocation mechanism", municipalities should voluntarily!® 
coordinate with the national level and local actors from civil society and business. 
They should also do this with regard to the desired number of refugees to be 
admitted, who should be able to register their interest in participating in the 
relocation program (cf. ibid. p. 30ff). Bendel et al. believe that an increase in 
acceptance can be achieved by shifting decision-making authority to the 
municipalities, for example by giving them a say in who can come (cf. ibid. p. 7). In 
addition, refugees should be able to register voluntarily for the transparent matching 
process (which should also safeguard data protection). In a further step, the 
matching should then be carried out via an online app, whereby the refugees should 
be able to access information on the conditions in the individual municipalities, 
including housing, educational opportunities, the labor market, etc. In a final step, 
the data would then be compared and suitable municipalities listed in the app (cf. 
ibid. p. 30ff). 


The Mercator Forum Migration and Democracy (MIDEM) and the Expert Council of German 
Foundations (SVR) also consider a distribution key for refugees that is based solely on 
the number of local residents to be in need of improvement. The introduction of a 
"more complex distribution key" is suggested and reference is made to Hesse, where 
the state's internal distribution key takes into account the proportion of foreigners 
already living in the districts in relation to the entire population (SVR 2016 p. 10).!! 
Furthermore, the availability of the integration areas of housing, language (language 
courses) and work should be taken into account in the distribution (see MIDEM 2019 
p. 14-15). However, as these indicators are not sufficient to assess the actual 
situation on the ground, the authors also propose a matching system that should 
compare the supply structure of the municipalities with the characteristics and 
individual needs of the refugees individually. 

The ongoing scientific "Match'In-Project" of the University of Hildesheim and the 
Friedrich-Alexander-University Erlangen-Nuremberg is working on a matching 
algorithm for the Federal Republic of Germany - in cooperation with ministries at the 
federal state level and authorities in various cities and districts. This algorithm is 
intended to optimize the process for the geographical distribution of 


10 Voluntariness is emphasized as essential, as municipalities should not be forced to accept 
refugees. Primarily "progressive municipalities" should be strengthened (Bendel et al. 
2019 p. 39). 


11 In Hesse, according to Section 2 of the Distribution and Accommodation Fees Ordinance, 
fewer immigrants have to be admitted if the quota of foreigners in the districts is higher. 
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of asylum seekers within the Federal Republic of Germany. The algorithm is being 
developed as part of a participatory, multi-stage process - with the aim of taking into 
account the interests of asylum seekers as well as the characteristics and framework 
conditions in the target municipalities. According to the project description, aspects 
to be taken into account for the municipalities are issues relating to healthcare, 
education, the labor market, mobility, housing and leisure opportunities (and others). 
And in the case of asylum seekers, these are marital status, health, qualifications, 
leisure interests and others. 

The matching is intended to produce various proposals for the settlement of all 
asylum seekers. This matching system focuses on ethical aspects and data protection 
(cf. Univers. Hildesheim / Univers. Erlangen-Nürnberg 2024). It is also about enabling 
people in suitable target regions to pursue their interests and make a contribution to 
the community. In the current system, however, refugees are just a "number in the 
system". However, people should feel comfortable in the host communities, which 
increases their prospects of staying (cf. Univers. Hildesheim 2022). The people to be 
matched should therefore also be interviewed themselves in order to weight the 
factors. The algorithm-based system is fed with data from as many indicators as 
possible from the municipalities regarding the local conditions. It should "learn", i.e. 
take into account successful matching decisions from the past in the future. The end 
result is an allocation proposal that can then be used by local authorities to allocate 
people. Static instruments of coercion in the allocation process are thus attempted to 
be overcome (cf. ibid.; cf. Euler/Reinhold 2023). 

Finally, minor aspects from the group discussions in the context of this study should 
be mentioned in addition: skeptical comments were made here, for example, that 
matching taking individual preferences into account is a "luxury" for new immigrants 
(whether they want to live by the sea or in the mountains, for example). Certain basic 
things should first be in place for immigrants before such issues could become 
relevant. On the other hand, the tendency is known from personal experience and 
the family environment for people to choose a similar landscape in the destination 
country when immigrating, i.e. one that most closely corresponds to the region of 
origin in the home country (cf. Arbeitspa- pier: Stark 2022b p. 20, 24, 47). 
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12 Four-stage matching system for the 
(voluntary) settlement of immigrants 


Chapter 11 described strategies and international best-practice experiences with 
existing and theoretically proposed matching systems. The aim of this chapter is to 
derive a matching system adapted for shrinking, peripheral regions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany on this basis. 

Various authors write about the need to take into account the preferences and wishes 
of refugees in the sense of a spatially optimized allocation to local authorities. 
However, there are hardly any descriptions of how this could be implemented in 
practice in the works examined on this topic, or they have not (yet) been developed 
to any great extent. This can be seen, for example, when Bendel et al. write about a 
web app for matching as part of the "European Asylum Support Office", without then 
formulating the proposal in concrete terms (cf. Bendel et al. 2019). In addition, some 
ongoing projects on this topic, such as the Match'In project, have not yet produced 
any significant scientific publications.! 

This work is intended to help close the gaps that still exist. Taking into account 
individual preferences in particular also means focusing on soft, personal location 
factors. Finally, it can be assumed that at least some of the target regions, despite 
their structural deficits in terms of infrastructure,? also have locational advantages, at 
least from the perspective of some of the immigrants. Such advantages include 
proximity to nature, proximity to certain types of landscape or low rents. 


Matching is proposed in this paper as a four-stage process, with the first stage being 
a pre-selection of disadvantaged and/or particularly peripheral municipalities and 
independent cities that are selected as target regions for a decentralized matching 
system. In the second stage, individual preferences of immigrants are taken into 
account and in the third stage, the suitability of local authorities is included. Finally, 
in the fourth stage, the labor market needs and framework conditions of local 
authorities are taken into account. The indicators from stages two and three are then 
summed up for all local authorities and summarized in a ranking of suitable locations 
for all individual immigrants. An overview of the four levels is provided here to help 
you understand them: 


1 Status of this statement: 01.03.2024. 
2 As shown in chapters 4.4 and 6.3 for Germany. 
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Matching stage 1: A preselection is made of regional authorities that appear 
suitable as target regions in view of their demographic development. This pre- 
selection is made on the basis of a suitability index relating to demographic 
development. 


Matching stage 2: Immigrants are asked about their preferences regarding 
potential living environments via an online questionnaire (or an app).? The 
appendix (section 16.1) shows roughly what such a questionnaire could look 
like. 


Matching stage 3: In a third step, further indicators are included in addition to 
matching stage 1 in order to rank the best suitability within the group of pre- 
selected regional authorities. 


Matching level 4: Local authorities define what needs exist, for example in 
the form of job vacancies or demographic "gaps", e.g. if there is a gender 
imbalance in the population. These needs change the list of local authorities 
shown to immigrants during matching - by dynamically showing and hiding 
municipalities/cities. 


The fact that four-stage matching is proposed should first be explained and justified: 
If matching were based on the best infrastructure, the most available jobs, 
integration opportunities and local migrant communities, little would probably 
change compared to the current situation. Most immigrants move to the structurally 
strong metropolitan areas anyway, which offer the most favorable conditions and 
location factors for them. 

However, as this matching system explicitly aims to make structurally weak, 
peripheral regions of the country more receptive, the first step is to remove the 
group of demographically (and therefore economically) stable or growing regions 
from the list of regional authorities included in the matching process. In the 
subsequent stages, the individual preferences of the immigrants (stage 2), the 
relative structural suitability of peripheral and economically weak regions (stage 3) as 
well as quotas and capacities of regional authorities can be taken into account (stage 
4). 

Whether the third stage is necessary or sensible will be discussed later in the paper. 
After all, the matching system excludes areas particularly affected by shrinkage from 
a greater influx of immigrants - and thus potentially puts them at a further 
disadvantage within the group of shrinking regions as a whole. 


3 However, general data on origin, qualifications, age, marital status, etc. are also 
requested here. 
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In contrast to the matching systems mentioned in Chapter 11, which use complex 
algorithms, machine learning or "artificial intelligence", this is, as the following four 
chapters show, a generally understandable matching system whose indicators are 
easy to comprehend. 

Matching indicators based on statistical and geographical data, as listed in this 
chapter, can be applied to all German independent cities and municipalities (10,773, 
of which 2056 are cities). 


12.1 Matching stage 1: Pre-selection of 
demographically disadvantaged target 
regions 


In the first table, the demographic development is the only indicator mentioned - for 
narrowing down to those target areas and locations that are sufficiently negatively 
affected here.* 


Table 7: Matching indicator - Level 1 


Explanation / additions Category 


1. population Increase or decrease in the Demo- BiB 2016 / demografie-portal.de 
development population between 2011 graphy 
and 2016 


Indicator/ 
Category 


Data sources 


Rationale/weighting: Demographically shrinking and therefore generally structurally weak regions are the 
focus of this study. Growing and demographically stable regions should not be considered for the influx of 
immigrants to compensate for shrinkage. 


12.2 Matching level 2: Individual 
preferences of the immigrants 


While the focus of matching levels 1, 3 and 4 is on structural aspects, matching level 
2 is about taking individual preferences into account, which is also central to this 
work. Here, socio-economic indicators to be evaluated individually play a role, as do 
natural features of possible places of residence - and factors relating to the 
geographical location. 

An individual matching profile, which is based on the results of an online 
questionnaire (including information on weighting), can be compared with a database 
with geographical attributes or features of the local authorities in order to determine 
the greatest possible similarity, i.e. the matching municipalities or independent cities 
as potential places of residence.? How such a questionnaire 


4 Further information on the reasons for this definition of relevant target regions can be 
found in section 2.11.2. 


5 As called for by Bendel et al. (2019 p. 30ff.) and emphasized as important in the 
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for recording individual preferences was shown in the course of the quantitative 
survey of immigrants in Germany (see working paper: Stark 2019a). 
The second table lists indicators that contribute to the matching result for all 
participating individuals in a matching process with an individual weighting (between 
1 and 10 points). The indicators are roughly based on the preferences expressed in 
the survey - also via the comments - for possible places of residence. 


Table 8: Matching indicators - level 2 


Indicators / Individual 
Explanation / additions ze weighting 


1. urbanity Index composed of: Distance to a Se of OpenStreetmap 1-10 points 
index nearest major city (25% ni, life, (2020), CORINE 

the nearest town ("city" or "town" socializati Land Cover® , own 

OSM: 25% weighting); proportion of on calculations 

settlement areas of the total area (50% 

weighting). 


Justification: Indicator that is important, for example, for people who are urban socialized and/or seek 
easier/better access to central facilities and infrastructure, but also to other people of their own ethnic 
origin orto ethnically specialized shopping facilities (the latter is emphasized as important by Patuzzi et al. 
(2020), for example). 


2. proximity to Spatial proximity in km to one or more 'Geographica, OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
important important cities’? : Berlin, Bremen, I location, own calculations 
cities Dresden, Frankfurt, Hamburg, social 

Hanover, Cologne, Leipzig, Munich, environment 


Nuremberg, Stuttgart. 


Reason: Many people who immigrate to Germany have family, friends or ethnic communities that live 
predominantly in the largest cities. In this respect, a certain geographical proximity to one or more of these 
cities can be important for immigrants who decide to live in peripheral areas. See also the aspects 
mentioned under + "1. Urbanity index". 


3. proximity to Shortest distance in km from the Geogra OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
neighboring geographical center of the territorial phical own calculations 
countries entities to the border with Belgium, location 
Austria, the Czech Republic, Poland, the' , travel, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, social 
Denmark and Switzerland. environ 
ment 


Justification: In the survey of immigrants, some stated that proximity to neighboring countries or certain 
regions was a decision criterion for preferred regions in Germany for personal/family reasons (working 
paper: Stark 2019a p. 36). 


Self-presentation of the "Match'In project" (Univers. Hildesheim / Univers. Erlangen- 
Nuremberg 2024). 


6 Source for all the following Corine data in this table: EEA 2018. The following spatial 
categories from Corine were merged into one layer for the indicator: consistently urban 
character (111), not consistently urban character (112), industrial/commercial areas 
(121), airports (124), construction sites (133) and port areas (123). 


7 Roughly based on the largest cities - taking into account a spatial distance of 100 km 
between the cities: Düsseldorf, for example, is missing from this list due to its relative 
proximity to Cologne. This selection of cities is only exemplary and may of course contain 
a different number or selection of cities. 
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Indicators / n Ben Dan Individual 
SGJELEUCLWE-Telelidte), Son weighting 


4. proximity to Shortest distance from the center of Geogra OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
airports the local authority to the nearest phical own calculations 
international (70% weighting) and location 
regional (30% weighting) airport in km. |, travel, 
social 
environ 
ment 


Rationale: Good transport connections and proximity to airports were frequently cited as important by 
immigrants in the survey (Arbeitsp- pier: Stark 2019a p. 40) and were also cited by Nolin et al. (cf. 

2009 p. 14ff) as relevant, for example when it comes to good accessibility to international destinations 
and/or relatives. 


5. nature index Share of natural areas in the total Quality CORINE Land 1-10 points 
area of the local authorities in % (per |oflife, Cover, Open- 
km?)8 nature, Streetmap, own 
recreatio calculations 
n 


Justification: Indicator for the consideration of individual preferences with regard to local recreation, 
sporting activity and environmental quality - possibly also relevant for health reasons (e.g. respiratory 
diseases or illnesses caused by stress). 


6. quiet Cumulative length of main roads and Quality OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
residential railroad lines per km? 9 of Iife, own calculations 
environment nature 

(traffic 

pollution) 


Justification: Indicator referring to individual preferences in the direction of avoiding a noisy and 
preferring a quiet (near-natural) living environment. 


7. Mean value (weighting 70%) and Quality of SRTM raster data, 1-10 points 
mountainous variance (weighting 30%) of the height life, own calculations 
or flat relief values of the relief (the mean value for | recreatio 

the absolute height above sea level n, sport, 

and variance as an indicator of height nature 


differences within the territorial bodies) 


Justification: Individual preferences can be taken into account with regard to whether there is more 
interest in "flatland" or mountainous or hilly regions. Reason e.g: Leisure interests such as hiking, 
mountaineering or cycling (low values/weighting = lowlands; high values/weighting = mountains). 


8. temperature Annual average temperatures on a Quality German Weather 1-10 points 
long-term average (Celsius) of Iife, Service (DWD 
climate 2018b), own 
calculations 


8 The following area categories were included: 1. the total area of inland waters from 
indicator 12. and from Corine (EEA 2003 with ID numbers) the following categories: 
Urban green spaces (141), Deciduous forests (311), Mixed forests (313), Natural 
Grassland (321), heath and moorland (322), forest/shrub transition stages (324), 
Beaches/dunes/sandy areas (331), marshes (411), peat bogs (412), salt marshes (421). And 
taken into account at 50% each: Agricultural/forestry land (244), coniferous forests (312), 
non-irrigated arable land (211), regularly irrigated arable land (212), vineyards (221), 
fruit/berry orchards (222), meadows and pastures (231). Annual crops [...] (241), Complex 
parcel structure (242), Agricultural land with areas of natural vegetation [...] (243). 


9 Length of major transportation routes per km?. Including the following from 
OpenStreetmap: roads: highway/trunk, trunk_link, secondary [federal highwaysl], 
motorway, highway, motorway_link, primary; and railroad tracks: railway/construction, 
light_rail, streetcar, rail. 
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Indicators / A An Ban Individual 
Explanation / additions ee weighting 


Rationale: A large proportion of immigrants in Germany come from countries with higher average 
temperatures. Different preferences regarding "cold weather" were also expressed in the survey (see also 
justification under indicator 9). Despite the uniform climate zone, there are also noticeable regional 
differences in average temperatures in Germany. 


9. precipitation Annual precipitation as a long-term Quality German Weather 1-10 points 
average (in mm) of life, Service (DWD 
climate 2018a), own 
calculations 


Justification: The evaluation of the questionnaire, which was addressed to immigrants living in Germany, 
revealed different answers to the question: "What does the sometimes very cold and rainy weather (from 
fall to spring) in Central Europe mean to me?".10 Even though Germany is consistently located in the cool- 
temperate climate zone, there are still significant regional differences in annual precipitation. 


10. Least distance in km!! from the center | Geograp OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
proximity of the territorial entities to the hical own calculations 
to seas coastlines of the following seas: North | location, 
Sea, Baltic Sea, Atlantic Ocean, recreatio 
Mediterranean Sea n, travel, 
nature 


Justification: Indicator corresponding to the desire to live near the sea. Such a general preference was 
expressed by many of the immigrants surveyed (see working paper: Stark 2019a) and marked as preferred 
regions on the maps. See also chapter 10.2. 


11. flowing Weighted total length of watercourses Quality of OpenStreetmap, 1-10 points 
water!? per km? life, own calculations 

recreatio 

n, sport, 

nature 


Justification: Indicator for the consideration of individual preferences for water sports or proximity to 
nature or watercourses. 


12. inland 
waters 


CORINE Land 
Cover / Open- 
Streetmap, own 
calculations 


Proportion of water areas? (lakes, Quality of 

ponds, watercourses) in relation to the life, 

total area oftthe local authorities (area | recreatio 

in % per km?). n, sport, 
nature 


1-10 points 


Rationale/weighting: Indicator for the consideration of individual preferences for water sports or 
proximity to nature and bodies of water. 


With the help of these indicators, a matching index is created for all the individual 


10 Response categories/values in the questionnaire: "Very unpleasant": 9%, "Less pleasant": 
33%, "Neutral" 35%, "Pleasant": 17% and "Very pleasant" 5% (working paper: strong 
2019a p. 24). 


11 Distance calculations created with Qgis after converting the coastlines into point data. 


12 Summed total length of watercourses in km per km, filtered according to OSM 
categories/layers (weighting in brackets): river (50%), stream (20%), canal (30%). Rivers 
have the highest weighting due to their size and naturalness and "stream" the lowest, as 
this category also includes relatively small/insignificant streams. 


13 Combined/merged water body areas from OSM and Corine (for explanation see chapter 
Error: Reference not found). 
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The values assigned to the local authorities according to their resources or location 
are thus multiplied by individual weightings for the respective indicators. The values 
between 0.00 and 1.00 assigned to the local authorities according to their facilities or 
location are thus multiplied by individual weightings for the respective indicators. The 
regional authorities with the highest or lowest value in the respective category 
(depending on whether it is an upgrading or downgrading indicator) are assigned the 
suitability value of 1.00 - and the regional authorities with the lowest value in the 
other category are assigned a value of 0.00. This results in a ranking of the local 
authorities with the best individual suitability for matching in the respective category 
or indicator. 


An example of the matching calculation including weighting 


Person x gives a weighting of 8 points for the "Distance to the North Sea" indicator. 
The municipality of "Olbernhau", for example, has a distance of 460 km, which 
corresponds to a comparative value of 0.63 in the ranking of all municipalities (on a 
scale between 0 and ]). In this category, low values are positive (closer is positive). 
The maximum distance to the North Sea from the worst performing 
municipality/city is 735 km (= value 0.00) and the municipality/city with the best 
value is at a distance of 0.1 km (= value 1.00). The median of all municipalities is 
324 km and the mean value is 327 km (corresponds to a comparative value of 
0.45). 

The weighting factor 8, multiplied by the value of the municipality of Olbernhau 
(0.63), results in a weighted value of 5.0 for this indicator. For the matching of 
person x, the values of all municipalities/cities for this indicator are each multiplied 
by 8 and can then be brought into an individual ranking for this person. The same 
procedure is used for all eleven other indicators and all these values together are 
then used to create a scoring value for individual matching for each individual 
municipality, i.e. the individual suitability along the twelve preference weightings 
specified for person x. Based on this ranking, the top 10 municipalities/cities for this 
person can then be displayed in a matching, for example. 


12.3 Matching stage 3: Suitability ranking of the regional 
authorities preselected in matching part 1 


Within the group of demographically shrinking regional authorities, the suitability for 
immigration is once again explicitly placed in an order of suitability with the 3rd 
stage. This allows the foundations to be laid, for example, so that the most suitable 
shrinking regions can receive more immigration. 

After filtering out the areas particularly affected by the population decline 
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Following on from the matching of local authorities in Part I and the consideration of 
individual preferences in Stage 2, Stage 3 aims to determine "objective suitability" on 
the basis of spatial and statistical data. The indicators with which this is to be done 
are listed and explained in the third table below, together with a weighting proposed 
by the author. 


Table 9: Matching indicators - Level 3 


Indicators / Explanation / Weighting 


1. tolerance / Average election results 'Acceptance Federal Returning Officer 
voter behavior for the AfD party (high / quality of (2022) 
= devaluing) life 


Rationale/weighting: Percentage-wise high election results for right-wing parties in terms of voter 
behavior indicate a considerably lower tolerance towards foreigners (Decker/Brähler 2018 p. 93). This is 
particularly true when the latter settle in or near their own place of residence. This can intensify conflicts 
and reduce life satisfaction in the respective place of residence. Overall, xenophobia is a strongly negative 
factor for a multicultural society and this indicator is therefore heavily weighted. 


2. vacancy rate Percentage of vacant Infrastructur | Thünen Institute 10 
(habitable) residential e, housing 
units!* (upgrading 
indicator) 


Rationale/weighting: A large proportion of vacant buildings indicates structural problems, which could be 
tackled primarily by increasing the population again. Vacancies also offer opportunities for the cost- 
effective development of living space for newly arrived immigrants. 


3. quota of Percentage of Infrastruct Thünen Institute? 8 
broadband households with ure, work, 
connections broadband Internet economy 


connections (high = 
upgrading indicator) 


Rationale/weighting: Fast internet is essential for working from home and important for video 
communication with the social environment in countries of origin or other locations. Ambivalent indicator, 
as many of the particularly structurally weak regions also have relatively poor internet speeds. The 
weighting is therefore somewhat lower. 


4. share of foreign As a percentage of the Acceptance/ | Thünen Institute 5 
countries total population (high quality of 
= upgrading indicator) life, 
connection 
to ethical 
networks 


Rationale/weighting: A high proportion of foreigners generally offers advantages for immigrants, which 
primarily result from higher "social capital" and network effects (see Chapter 10.1). In addition, regions with 
a higher proportion of foreigners are characterized by lower right-wing extremist tendencies (see Chapter 
5.3). A lower weighting was chosen here, as several or many immigrants would come to a location at the 
same time in the course of a matching anyway and there would therefore be points of contact. 


14 Data based on the Thünen Land Atlas (Thünen Institute 2023). Regarding the Thünen 
vacancy index: "The proportion of vacant apartments is calculated by dividing vacant 
apartments in detached, semi-detached and multi-family houses by the total number of all 
apartments in detached, semi-detached and multi-family houses". 


15 These and the following: Thünen Institute 2023 / Land Atlas (2016-2019). 
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Indicators / Explanation / en Weighting 


5. urbanity index Distance to the nearest Connection |OpenStreetmap, CORINE 8 
major city (25% to ethnic Land Cover, own 
weighting); to the networks, calculations 
nearest town (25% social 


weighting); proportion of | services 
settlement areas (50% 
weighting) 
Rationale/weighting: Indicator in terms of easier/better access to central facilities for immigrants, but 


also to other people of their own ethnic origin or to ethnically specialized shopping facilities, etc. In 
addition, higher tolerance levels towards immigrants prevail in urban areas (see Chapter 5.3). 


6. gross In euros (high = Economy/ Thünen Institute 5 
domestic appreciating indicator) Labor 

product per 

capita 


Rationale/weighting: Indicator intended to take into account the fact that regions with a higher economic 
performance also have higher reception capacities for immigrants. Low weighting so as not to devalue 
economically disadvantaged regions too much. 


7. In percent (high = Economy/ Thünen Institute 5 
unemployment devaluing indicator) Labor 
rate 


Rationale/weighting: Jobs are essential for immigrants when they arrive in a destination country so that 
they can integrate and achieve financial independence. Lower weighting here, as there are also 
opportunities to work from home; but also because job requirements in level 4 ofthe matching system are 
taken into account. 


The weightings of matching level 3 are roughly based on the aspects of good practice 
for decentralized immigration policies described in this paper. The weightings should 
not be too far apart so that individual indicators are not overemphasized compared to 
others. Indicators relating to tolerance, acceptance and associated factors relating to 
urbanity and proximity to the city are considered particularly important and therefore 
highly weighted. "Hard" indicators such as jobs and economic strength are weighted 
lower, as this structural weakness could be at least partially compensated for with 
the help of adapted strategies, for example in the direction of home office jobs and 
accompanying measures and subsidies, as part of a decentralized immigration policy. 
The indicators listed are ambivalent suitability factors in the context of a 
decentralized immigration policy, as they have particularly positive index values for 
regions in Germany that are economically and socio- demographically more 
successful. However, the filter in matching part 1 ensures that only regional 
authorities that are characterized by negative demographic development are 
included in the matching at this stage of the matching system. 

Regional authorities that achieved higher scores in the course of matching level 3. 
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The areas with the best conditions for immigrants could be allocated higher quotas 
for a matching system in the course of the decentralized settlement of immigrants, 
which would then correspond well to the suitability and absorption capacity of the 
individual regional authorities. 

The overall suitability of municipalities at this matching level is shown on the map on 
the following page. The index values here result from all the added values of the 
indicators,16 each multiplied by the weighting. 


16 Corresponding to the values between 0.00 and 1.00 for all municipalities/districts. 
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12.4 Matching stage 4: Quotas and 
requirements of the 
municipalities/cities 


In line with the proposals by Bendel et al. (2019) and Univers. Hildesheim/University of 
Erlangen-Nuremberg (2021), municipalities/cities should be able to express their 
wishes regarding, for example, the qualifications of immigrants to be admitted as 
part of a matching system in order to close "gaps" in the labor market. In order to 
prevent discrimination in the sense that local authorities should be able to select 
"desired" and 

"undesirable" immigrants, these definitions of need should be kept quite general and 
should not refer to aspects such as religious affiliation or national origin. However, 
these regional authorities would also need to be provided with resources in line with 
the demands and proposals of Bendel et al. (2019). 

Such a policy would be in line with the principle of subsidiarity as well as the 
empowerment and co-determination rights of local authorities at the lowest 
administrative level. In part, the wishes expressed by the target regions and 
locations could also be used to compensate for an imbalance in gender 
composition.!? A certain automated ethnic mix could also be achieved via quotas!®. 
How such filtering can take place without the use of a (complex) algorithm will be 
explained here: 


Example of the matching assignment of persons via a web interface, 
with simultaneous filtering by person groups 


How matching could work in practice can be described as follows: A city decides 
that a number of, for example, 250 people can move to the city within a year - 
based on local capacities and labor market requirements. 

In the next step, all immigrants fill out questionnaires and receive an individual list 
of the 10 municipalities that fit best, i.e. for which the individual scoring values are 
the highest. If 250 immigrants were then shown exactly this city in the web 
interface under their respective top 10 and selected it as their preferred destination 
city, the city is hidden or no longer displayed for all other people to be matched 
from this point onwards - until the next matching round has begun (e.g. one year 
later). However, these contingents cannot then be matched exactly. 


17 For example, the majority of asylum seekers in 2015/2016 were male (BAMF 2017), while, 
conversely, since 2022 it has been predominantly women (with children) who have 


entered the country due to the war in Ukraine (Destatis 2022c). It is also important to 
emphasize that peripheral regions are affected by a higher out-migration of women than 
men (cf. Ottet al. 2019). 


18 Without influence of the target municipalities/destinations. 
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understand. If only 150 people come, the quota can therefore be set higher in the 
next matching round. 

Such filtering can then also prevent strong ethnic concentrations in the target 
regions, in the sense that after matching, for example, 50 people from Syria for a 
small town, the town is only displayed in the list of those immigrants from other 
countries of origin for the matching of the remaining 200 people. One conceivable 
rule here would be to set such an automatic filter according to regions of origin or 
country groups and that all contingents must always be made up of three blocks, 
each from three different regions of origin (e.g. 33.3% Europe, 33.3% 
Africa/Asia/Latin America and 33.3% Middle East). 

Similarly, such a masking of target municipalities and cities could be used to steer 
according to qualification or gender in order to compensate for local imbalances or 
to better meet needs. 


12.5 Exemplary representation for individual matching 


In a test as part of this work, with the help of three real people born abroad who live 
in Germany, it was examined how matching for the individual preferences (level 2) 
can be carried out in practice. To this end, they each completed a simple 
questionnaire on which they indicated their preferences, i.e. weightings for the 
various indicators/categories. These weightings are shown in a table alongside 
information on the test subjects: 


Individual 
Weighting 


Indicators from 


Matching level 2 Profile der Persons 


Person 1 


1. Urbanity 10/10 Age approx. 45, male, born in the 
2. Proximity to important cities 19 Czech Republic, has lived in 

3. Proximity to neighboring countries 20 Germany for approx. 30 years. 

4. Proximity to airports 1/10 Occupation IT administrator, lives in 
5. Close to nature 2/10 Berlin. 

6. Quiet living environment 10/10 

7. Mountainousness-flatland 10/10 

8. Temperature 1/10 

9. Precipitation 1/10 

10. Proximity to seas = 

11. Running waters 1/10 

12. Inland waters 8/10 


19 Weightings: Berlin: 10 / Cologne: 9 / Frankfurt: 8 / Hanover: 7 / Hamburg: 6 / Bremen: 5 / 
Nuremberg: 4 / Leipzig: 3 / Munich: 2 / Dresden: 1 / Stuttgart: 1. 


20 Weightings: Czech Republic: 10 / Luxembourg: 9 / Austria: 8 / Switzerland: 7 / France: 6 / 
Poland: 5 / Denmark: 4 / Netherlands: 3 / Belgium: 2. 


21 Weightings: Mediterranean: 10 / Baltic Sea: 8 / North Sea: 6 / Atlantic: 4. 
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Person 2 


Urbanity 4/10 Age: approx. 65, female, born in the 
Proximity to major cities6/10 USA. Emigrated to Germany during 
(Hamburg) her studies. Occupation: retired 
Proximity to neighboring countries3/10 (previously educator), lives in 
(France) Hamburg. 

Proximity to airports 5/10 

Closeness to nature 10/10 

Quiet living environment 8/10 

Mountainousness-flatland 3/10 

Temperature 1/10 

Precipitation 3/10 

Proximity to seas6/10 (Baltic 

Sea) 

Running waters 3/10 

Inland waters 3/10 


Person 3 


Urbanity 7/10 Male, approx. 40 years old, born in 
Proximity to important cities 22 Iran, has lived in Germany for 
Proximity to neighboring countries approx. 10 years. Profession: 
Proximity to airports 6/10 Computer scientist, lives in 
Closeness to nature 8/10 Heilbronn. 

Quiet living environment 8/10 

Mountainousness-flatland 4/10 

Temperature 7/10 

Precipitation 4/10 

Proximity to seas7/10 

(Mediterranean) 

Running waters: 7/10 

Inland waters 7/10 


Three exemplary matching maps for level 2 were generated from these preference 
weightings of the three sample persons (see the following three pages). The color 
gradation on the maps corresponds to the index values from matching level 2, which 
result from the suitability ranking of all municipalities/cities, multiplied by the 
individually specified weightings for the indicators. In addition, the ten most highly 
matched municipalities/cities are listed and marked on the following illustrations. 


22 Weightings: Hanover: 9, Berlin: 5, Hamburg: 6. 
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23 Weightings: France: 5, Netherlands: 5, Luxembourg: 4. 
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Figure 16: Example card for matching result level 2 - person 1 (own illustration) 
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Figure 17: Example card for matching result level 2 - person 2 (own illustration) 
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Figure 18: Example card for matching result level 2 - person 3 (own illustration) 
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The absolute matching values of the three people differ, as the people assigned their 
preference weightings very differently (some assigned predominantly high 
preference values across the indicators, others lower). However, this is 
unproblematic, as only the individual ranking is important for each person. 

In a further step, these matching values from matching level 2 are added to the 
index values from matching level 3 to generate an overall matching index.?* The 
three maps on the previous pages only show matching based on individual 
preferences, i.e. level 2.25 

The fourth matching level of local authority requirements can be taken into account 
using the filtering described (see section 12.4) and therefore does not have to be 
combined with the other indices from levels two and three. 


24 Figure 22 in section 14.2 shows how this can work overall, also taking into account the 
weighting factor specified there for the math levels 2 and 3. 


25 Some ofthe municipal data used for this purpose is now out of date, which is why the 
former municipalities of Herrmannsacker, Winzenburg and Oberschönau were removed 
from the top list for person 2 and the municipality of Rheden for person 3. 
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13 Limitations of this work 
and need for further 
research 


This chapter lists some aspects relating to the questions posed in this thesis that 
could not be conclusively addressed. These are topics that the author believes could 
have a certain relevance for the overall complex. 


Incentive and matching systems 

There is a need for further research into incentive systems. This study has identified 
a relatively high willingness on the part of the immigrants surveyed to accept such 
systems. However, a qualified estimate of the extent to which people would be 
willing to move to shrinking regions using such incentives is lacking. The monetary 
amount and type of incentives and the question of how well or poorly they are 
accepted in each case should also be examined more closely or, even better, tested 
with pilot projects and then evaluated. It would also be necessary to evaluate how 
extensive the necessary funds would be that would have to be provided by the 
federal German or EU level for a corresponding support program, for example for 
state aid in connection with vacancy renovations or tax relief. 

For a decentralized approach in German immigration policy, it would also have to be 
examined whether all shrinking regions should be considered for the application of 
such systems, or only some of them. It would be conceivable that only individual 
regions with a high level of acceptance for such a policy would be considered in a 
matching system, or that, depending on the region, only one or other incentive 
systems would apply. How such a selection of cities/municipalities could be made on 
a voluntary basis! , for example in the course of referendums in the local authorities 
themselves, would still need to be researched. 


The extent to which certain individual values could be taken into account in the 
context of incentive and matching systems, for example, is still interesting from a 
personal perspective. Incentive systems, for example, could be aimed more at those 
people who base their choice of place of residence less on financial and materialistic 
life goals. It can be assumed that "materialistically" oriented people will be less 
willing to stay in peripheral, usually poorer regions after the expiry of support areas, 
for example - and will move on to large conurbations in a timely manner. 

The discourse in the German public about a points system could also be relevant in 
the context of such considerations, for example with regard to the question, 


1 Zobel/Schwan (cf. 2019), for example, call for only voluntary admission of immigrants (in 
this case refugees) by municipalities. 
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whether, in the case of immigration of qualified persons from abroad, points could be 
awarded based on qualifications or other, e.g. "soft factors". These could be "actual 
skills" (Deutscher Bundestag 2015) or "social skills and experience" (cf. Mediendienst 
Integration 2015). This therefore means that immigration policy or a matching 
system could also take into account other aspects such as the motivation and 
mentality of potential immigrants. 


Methods that can be used to record individual preferences beyond simple 
questionnaires, for example using photos and cartographic representations, were 
also investigated in this thesis, but were not taken into account for the mapping 
system proposed in Chapter 12. However, this does not mean that they could not 
generally be useful in such a context. From the author's point of view, there is a 
need for further research here, especially with regard to the question of the extent 
to which the criteria for evaluating photos and maps according to geographically 
preferred features have added value compared to a query via a simple 
questionnaire. As already described, a fictitious map can be useful if deeper 
preferences are to be queried that go beyond current life decisions. 


Graduated incentive instruments 

In further studies, it would also be worth discussing whether a gradation of incentive 
systems, graduated according to federal state, district, municipal district, down to 
the street or building, could be used sensibly. The aim of such a gradation could be 
to reduce social costs, for example, by possibly making an allocation at a small-scale 
level advantageous for planning in the target locations. Such guidance could also be 
used specifically to prevent segregation. 

These gradations could be shown in the results list of a matching system, whereby 
the persons to be matched would always have several options to choose from. The 
following table shows an example of such a gradation for the two incentive 
instruments of tax relief and subsidized renovation of vacant properties for personal 
use. 


Table 10: Example of graduated incentive instruments for the choice 
of place of residence according to target levels 


Target levels Incentive instruments 


Support level 1 + Wage tax minus 25% - but: 


For the election of a specific municipality . No support for vacancy renovation 
or independent city 


Funding level 2 « Wage tax minus 35% - and/or: 
For the selection of a specific district, 
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a municipality or district of an 
independent city 


« Vacancy renovation: purchase by the state . 
when a’self-organized housing cooperative is 
founded - with a loan 


Funding level 3 

For the selection of a specific 
neighborhood or street within certain 
municipalities / independent cities 


« Income tax minus 40% - and/or: 


« Vacant property refurbishment: purchase by 
the state when a self-organized housing 


cooperative is set up plus assumption of the 
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costs for new heating. 
and windows 


Support level 4 

For the selection of a specific building 
within certain municipalities / 
independent cities 


+ Wage tax minus 50% - and/or: 

« Vacant property refurbishment: purchase by 
the state when a self-organized housing 
cooperative is set up plus assumption of the 
costs for new heating. 
and windows. Donation of the building to the 
cooperative 


For comparison 
Free choice of place of residence 


« No promotion 


The aspects listed in the table for tiered incentives as part of a larger incentive 
system are merely examples. Other levels or other incentive instruments are 
conceivable. The purpose of this gradation is merely to show that there is plenty of 
room for creativity. 

If the municipalities and independent cities were to decide on such incentive 
instruments themselves, there would ideally be a wide range of instruments and 
characteristics. This in turn would reflect the diversity in a pluralistic society and 
would open up many opportunities for the different social milieus and ability profiles 
in the target group. 


Segregation and ethnic "mixing" 

If a larger number of immigrants are to move to small towns or villages via matching 
or incentive systems, the acceptance of the local population is a decisive factor for 
the success of such a policy. In line with social demands for the prevention of greater 
ethnic segregation, it would also be conceivable to promote a greater ethnic mix of 
urban districts through matching and incentive systems. This is sketched out in a 
diagram: 
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Figure 19: Steering ethnic mix - e.g. in the context of matching and 
incentive systems (own illustration) 


This figure shows an example of how quotas could be set based on the ethnic 
composition of districts/quarters or for small-scale parts of the city. A matching 
system could be used to influence ethnic "compositions". 

The basis for such a mix would be defined minimum and maximum values for the 
respective population shares in the neighborhoods. The aim would be to achieve a 
balanced ethnic composition, sorted by region of origin and graded according to the 
presumed need for integration depending on origin (high need for integration = 
lower maximum proportion). It is important to note that, as far as the author is 
aware, such aspects or meaningful ethnic "mixed ratios" have not yet been 
scientifically determined. The values in the figure are therefore ad hoc and should be 
understood as an exploratory representation and food for thought. 

Below the municipal level, such a division into small neighborhoods or streets would 
have to be accompanied by demographic surveys. Further research is also needed 
on whether such local upper limits for ethnic affiliations make sense, and if so, how 
high they should be for which ethnic groups. 

Preventing segregation tendencies could be analogous to such considerations. 
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in the sense of Dlabac et al. (2021) should also be considered down to the school 
classroom. The author of this paper would even go one step further here: A seating 
arrangement within school classes, thought through by teachers, along a certain 
logic, could be used to maximize ethnic and socio-demographic mixing. This would 
be done with the aim of further improving social, social and ethnic integration and 
social tolerance in general. However, the practicability, advantages and 
disadvantages of such an approach would also need to be examined in more detail. 
In the author's view, it would be important to add in such considerations that guiding 
interventions by the state should only be based on voluntary incentive systems and 
under no circumstances should there be any compulsion to resettle or relocate. 


Social immigration system 

In addition to the immigration of qualified skilled workers and refugees, there is 
another, more socially responsible way of promoting immigration that has hardly 
been mentioned or discussed anywhere to date. It would be conceivable, for 
example, that particularly highly motivated people in poor countries of origin? who 
have few positive life prospects in their home country could be identified in parallel. 
This could prevent a brain drain in these countries despite the emigration of many 
people. 

The idea behind such a system would therefore be not to exacerbate the existing 
problems in the countries of origin through emigration or active recruitment policies 
of industrialized countries, but to "proactively" promote immigration of people who 
are particularly in need of help - beyond people who are already fleeing. Such a 
social immigration system could be used, for example, to set smaller annual quotas 
in phases of low refugee immigration, within which people could be allowed to 
immigrate to Germany via such a system. 

Recruitment in the country of origin could be carried out on an individual basis with 
the help of a questionnaire that asks about motivation, mentality and willingness to 
emigrate. Although the immigration of people via such a system would be conducive 
to the development goals of the United Nations, it would have the disadvantage for 
the host country that much more money would have to be spent on accompanying 
measures, such as education, language courses and integration, than for other 
groups of immigrants. 


2 Measured, for example, by the Human Development Index or the index ofthe least 
developed countries. 
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14 Conclusions and discussion 


This paper discussed whether and how a decentralized approach could be suitable 
for German federal immigration policy. An approach in which immigration takes 
place in structurally weak regions affected by population decline and which is also in 
the interests of immigrants as well as the population already living in Germany in the 
target regions and local authorities. 

This basic question was discussed along the themes of spatial management and 
specifically political instruments such as matching and incentive systems. This was 
done primarily by taking into account the geographical preferences and prospects of 
immigrants to stay as well as the suitability and attractiveness of the target regions 
mentioned in relation to various location factors. 

As alternatives to this approach, Chapter 4.4 described various approaches to 
dealing with demographic change and spatial disparities in Germany. Various 
approaches were discussed, such as promoting return migration or internal 
migration, for example of people who work digitally or are attracted by nature. 
However, such movements can only be a small part of the solution for the long-term 
preservation of these regions. 

Ultimately, if the shrinking regions are not to be abandoned, there is no other option 
than to develop an immigration system that is at least partially geared towards 
equalizing spatial disparities. Because in the end, internal migration in times of 
demographic change without immigration from outside is a zero-sum game in which 
structurally weak, peripheral regions in particular lose out despite all efforts. In 
addition, most people who are already moving from urban centers to the periphery 
do so within a commutable radius of a major city. However, the areas that are 
shrinking the most are often located outside such a radius. 

Despite this obvious fact, conflicts and recurring negotiation processes are 
constantly taking place around the discourse on immigration policy in Germany. 
These move between cosmopolitanism, economic interests and demands for a policy 
of isolation as well as deep-rooted xenophobia, especially when it comes to refugees. 
In this context, unlike in immigration countries such as Canada, fundamental 
questions such as cultural and national identity, integration, assimilation and 
interculturality are constantly being negotiated. 


14.1 Transfer of good practice for a decentralized 
immigration policy 
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In this work, extensive experiences on best practices from Germany and different 
parts of the world have been summarized, which relate to decentralized aspects of 
immigration policies. 

The contribution of this work is that it reflects on these types of policies, especially in 
Europe and Canada, to an extent that has not been done before and analyzes them 
in relation to each other in a publication. The transferability of such policy 
approaches to immigration policy in Germany has also not yet been examined in any 
great depth. 


(Social) infrastructure 

To summarize, the following facilities and aspects of the social infrastructure must 
be in place in target regions in order for immigrants to be able to move in: 

Jobs, educational facilities, transport infrastructure/local transport, adequate, 
affordable housing and sufficient social infrastructure for care, including medical 
services. However, the literature also emphasizes infrastructure that relates more to 
quality of life and leisure, such as places for art and culture or sports clubs. 

Almost all authors also emphasize "soft" factors such as hospitality and a local 
culture of welcome as important. The involvement of civil society actors in the 
processes of the immigration society and civic engagement for managing reception 
and integration are also mentioned as important. Memberships in associations and 
their general importance as a "bridging function" are also emphasized. In this 
context, the possibility of the continued existence of voluntary fire departments in 
peripheral areas against the backdrop of recruitment problems caused by an influx 
of immigrants is often pointed out as a solution. 

it should be noted that most publications focus primarily or exclusively on the 
admission of refugees. The infrastructure requirements for other immigrants, such as 
skilled workers, are similar or in some respects less demanding if skilled workers 
already have jobs and an income from the outset. 


Welcoming spaces and case studies in Europe 

Lessons to be leamed from the case studies presented in this paper are primarily 
based on policies and practices in Southern Europe, especially on various municipal 
efforts to create welcoming spaces. 

In San Esteban de Gormaz in Spain, for example, efforts are being made to attract 
immigration from North Africa due to the declining population and are encountering 
problems such as a lack of opportunities to expropriate vacant buildings. This is a 
problem that also exists in Germany, where expropriations are also mainly carried 
out in cases of unclear land use. 
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are hardly possible. This can be an obstacle to the potential use of vacant properties, 
which should be removed by appropriate legislation at federal level for the possible 
expropriation of such properties.! 

The example of Riace in Italy shows that the creation of jobs in the arts and crafts 
sector and other activities for immigrants can work. Or in the Spanish village of 
Yanguas in the area of traditional agriculture, where the work of shepherds is filled 
by immigrants. However, the case study of Riace in particular also shows the 
dangers of such a progressive policy, which can go hand in hand with an analogous 
radicalization of the political right and great potential for destruction. 

From the good practice in Southern Europe, civil society networks and non- 
governmental organizations can be highlighted as exemplary for Germany. In Spain, 
some of these are active throughout the country and are committed to integration. 
The organization Cepaim, which has been committed to supporting mainly non- 
European immigrants in peripheral/rural areas in Spain since 1994, should be 
mentioned here in particular. 

Networks such as the Global Ecovillage Network are also working in a similar 
direction. In Germany, this network is also committed to the sustainability of rural 
regions through transformation towards the UN Sustainable Development Goals, 
particularly with an ecological focus. In Germany, however, this network does not 
focus on immigration and issues of demographic change as key topics for the future. 
What can also be deduced from the international examples of good practice in 
Germany is that experimenting with small-scale, local, also municipally initiated 
support approaches holds potential for the reception of immigrants in shrinking 
regions. 


As far as rural areas in Europe are concerned, developments in Portugal and Spain in 
recent years have become the focus of public discourse in some regions due to the 
large number of low-paid, precarious jobs in export-oriented agriculture. Despite the 
poor working conditions, such developments appear to contribute to demographic 
and economic stabilization, at least in certain areas. For the situation in Germany, 
however, the examples of such mostly precarious migrant employment are probably 
not a viable and therefore desirable model, let alone one that is in line with the UN 
Development Goals (SDGs). This is not the case, particularly from a social and 
ecological perspective. However, there are also cautious approaches 


1 Through a corresponding interpretation in relation to private property (Article 14, 
paragraphs 2 and 3): "Property is an obligation. Its use shall at the same time serve the 
common good. [...] Expropriation shall be permitted only for the common good" 
(provided that compensation is paid). 
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for the integration of immigrants into the agricultural labor markets. In Germany, for 
example, there is an initiative that is explicitly committed to fair working conditions 
in organic farming for refugees, with the aim of integration and fair opportunities 
through shared work. Scaling up such approaches could make sense. 


As some historical examples from Europe selected in this paper show, the settlement 
of people from abroad in peripheral regions has already been successful on a large 
scale in the past. In particular, the Protestant ethnic group of the so-called 
Huguenots in the 16th century should be mentioned here, who fled in large numbers 
from France to various other European regions and were attracted in part with the 
help of incentive systems. For the Huguenots, this assignment to new locations was 
self-determined, without centralized control. Some of the incentive systems 
proposed for this work, such as tax relief and vacancy redevelopment, were already 
applied in a similar form at the time. Unlike today, however, the Huguenots were 
settled in a relatively segregated manner in Prussia, for example. Natural mixing 
with the native population only took place much later. From this and other historical 
phases, it can be stated overall that the consideration of residential location 
preferences is particularly important. This also applies, for example, to the so-called 
ethnic German resettlers who settled in Germany in the 1990s. Here, too, their 
preferred place of residence was usually taken into account, which increased their life 
satisfaction. 


Canada: Established programs for decentralized immigration policies 

As immigration policy in Canada shows, a decentralized strategy has been 
implemented as part of the range of measures for decades (see Chapter 8.2). This is 
done with the help of various programs at national and state level. This policy is 
explicitly aimed at promoting immigration to peripheral, structurally weak or rural 
regions of the country. Even if, despite these programs, the majority of immigrants 
in Canada move to the large metropolitan areas, a larger minority of around a fifth to 
a quarter of immigrants move to peripheral or rural regions, depending on the 
region. 

When comparing Canada with Germany, it must be acknowledged that, unlike 
Europe, Canada is in a privileged position due to its peripheral geographical location 
without borders or immediate proximity to poorer countries. The country is therefore 
confronted with immigration through flight to a much lesser extent and immigration 
can therefore be almost exclusively selective and controlled. 

However, Canadian policy is also criticized for its neoliberal principles. 
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and a withdrawal of state activities, even when it comes to immigration in peripheral 
regions. The criticism here relates to the fact that too few state services are provided 
in these regions. Following this criticism, transferring the findings to Germany would 
mean concluding that dismantling state infrastructure in the target regions would be 
the wrong approach. 

Furthermore, Canada's immigration policy is not considered to be very social, as it 
almost exclusively permits the immigration of skilled workers. This is open to 
criticism from the perspective of global justice and solidarity and is likely to run 
counter to the development goals of the United Nations. 

Questions about a social immigration policy play a role in the German discourse on 
the immigration of skilled workers. Perhaps to a greater extent than in Canada, brain 
drain, for example, is at least rhetorically considered by the government in this 
country. Germany also accepts a much higher percentage of refugees than Canada. 
What Germany's immigration policy can learn from Canada in terms of 
decentralization is the involvement of civil society, including in the form of 
sponsorship models (such as those implemented in the UK). As part of such 
programs, private individuals can support individual refugees with money, 
accommodation or transport services. These models can be particularly helpful in 
peripheral, structurally weak regions with poorly developed infrastructure for 
immigrants and increase acceptance of immigration. However, there is a certain risk 
that such programs will be used as a pretext to restrict or completely withdraw 
government activities in these regions. 


Transferring the findings to the situation in Germany 

Based on the essence of the publications analyzed in this study, various key aspects 
can be transferred to Germany for a potentially more de-centrally oriented 
immigration policy. These findings for good practice can be divided into three 
categories or target levels of peripheral/shrinking areas: 


1. Rural/agricultural villages 


2. Rural or peripheral small towns 


3. Shrinking, partly old industrial small and medium-sized towns 


For the first category, the approaches described from Spain for filling niche jobs, 
such as for shepherds and other traditional professions, would be particularly 
interesting. Or, as described in Italy, in the area of arts and crafts or traditional food 
production. In addition 
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for example, jobs in agriculture.? 

Even if this would not be many jobs in total, filling such niches helps to stabilize 
villages, as the case studies show. It would be important for any funding for these 
municipalities to be easily accessible and not be complicated by the need for co- 
financing. 

For the second spatial category, it would be particularly interesting to fill the gaps in 
labor market demand, which in these target locations mostly consist of lower-skilled 
jobs. However, higher-skilled home office jobs could also be possible in most of these 
small towns due to a sufficiently good internet connection. Infrastructure such as 
schools, town halls, parishes and other social facilities (but also vacancies) are often 
available here to a limited extent. There would therefore be a certain reception 
capacity for immigrants, including refugees. 

In the third category of shrinking small or medium-sized towns in old industrial 
regions, the absorption capacities are likely to be comparatively high, many usable 
buildings can be renovated or old infrastructure can be reactivated. This makes 
these target locations particularly suitable for potential renewed population growth. 
They are therefore suitable for all eligible groups: Refugees, immigrant skilled 
workers, including those with home office jobs and other non-migrant population 
groups from large conurbations. In such cities, the creation of co-working spaces in 
which home office workers could share common premises would also be an option. 
The decisive factor in all of these perspectives is that it must be possible to scale up 
all of the measures and approaches described in this section, for example as part of 
an overarching program for funding or subsidies. The subsidies would therefore be 
funds that flow to the municipalities or independent cities and are then redistributed 
locally to the local initiatives or individuals. 


Discussion on terminology: "rural" / "shrinking" / "peripheral" 


In the literature analyzed for this study, but also in the course of the interviews and 
group discussions, it became clear that the use of terms for the level of 
consideration of "rural" regions on the one hand and "rural" regions on the other is 
not always the same. 

"peripheral", "non-metropolitan" or "structurally weak" regions, on the other hand, 
is often imprecise. In many cases, it is therefore not clear what is meant, especially 
when these terms are used as synonyms. However, the exact level of consideration 
of target regions is relevant in discourses on a more decentralized immigration 
pliey 

2 Migrant seasonal workers are already working in Germany today, but as a rule they do 

not have a permanent residence in the country and are only there temporarily. 
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So when many publications on the subject talk about "rural areas/regions", but 
then subsume both migration from severely affected medium-sized towns and from 
agricultural villages with 30 houses into one and the same category, this is 
problematic. 

A lexicon of geography (Brunotte et al. 2002) states the following about the keyword 
"Rural area" is a "complex term that is subject to considerable change and can 
hardly be captured by a universally valid definition. [...] The differences within the 
territorial category 'rural area' are enormous". 

It should also be noted that many publications explicitly refer to "rural" regions and 
a smaller number of publications refer to "peripheral", for example "structurally 
weak" or "old industrial" or "Metropolitan" regions when it comes to decentralized 
immigration policy, such as the settlement of refugees in these areas. 

The contribution of this paper to the discussion of this topic is the conclusion that 
in the scientific and public debate, the levels of consideration of the target regions 
for a more decentralized immigration policy should be more clearly defined and a 
clear distinction made between agricultural and structurally weak, peripheral (e.g. 
old industrial) regions. In addition, this distinction makes sense, especially as there 
are also structurally strong rural areas in parts of southern Germany, for example, 
which are not or hardly at all characterized by emigration and shrinkage and for 
which the immigration of people from abroad is not essential for survival, at least 
not in the current situation. 

At the level of suitable target regions, the focus in this work is more on shrinking 
small and medium-sized towns, similar to a minority of other authors. This 
approach is seen as expedient in this work, as the suitability of integration 
potential, available vacant residential buildings and a possible expansion of the 
infrastructure is more pronounced in such places than in agricultural ("rural") 
villages, for example.? 

In terms of methodology, as far as the administrative target level for the matching 
system proposed in this paper is concerned, it should be noted that the 
municipalities (plus the independent cities, as there is no municipality level within 
their boundaries) are probably best suited as target regions. After all, structural 
strength or weakness can be geographically very heterogeneously distributed 
within larger administrative units, which is why matching at district level would be 
too imprecise. 


3 When citing publications, however, the word "rural" is usually used in this work in order 
to avoid misinterpretation if the authors use the term; sometimes also in cases where 
the use of the word seems somewhat unclear. 
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14.2 Incentive and matching systems 


This study also examined the second initial hypothesis, i.e. whether a relevant 
proportion of immigrants could be persuaded to settle in shrinking regions on the 
basis of voluntary matching and incentive systems. However, the question of the 
extent to which acceptance for such systems can be established in connection with a 
decentralized immigration policy through the use of accompanying measures was 
also examined. 

As discussed in chapter 6.4, many authors agree that a better allocation of refugees 
to suitable municipalities or cities based on meaningful indicators would be an 
improvement on the current system in Germany. Until a few years ago, the topic of 
matching was barely present in the German discussion and has only increasingly 
come to the fore since 2019. Two large scientific working groups are currently 
working on matching systems, on the one hand as part of the "Match'In project" and 
on the other for the "Re:Match project". The differences between the matching 
system proposed in this paper and these and other existing systems are explained 
below. 

The system presented in Chapter 12 has five key aspects in particular in which it 
makes a contribution to research. Firstly, it is the only system that integrates 
geographical/natural preferences in detail into a matching process. Secondly, it 
provides a precise breakdown of the indicators and describes exactly how they are 
integrated. It is also shown how statistical data and geodata can be incorporated into 
the proposed matching system and how the (simple) calculation of the ranking of 
local authorities for individual immigrants can be carried out at the 
technical/practical level. 

Secondly, the matching approach developed here is characterized by a multi-level 
approach, which primarily enables the system to be used for the preservation of 
structurally weak/peripheral target regions and excludes structurally strong regions. 
This is achieved by filtering out shrinking regional authorities in the first stage. 
Thirdly, the contribution of this work is the recording of individual preferences, also 
with the help of explorative methods (chapters 2.7.2 and 16.8), i.e. by means of an 
evaluation of place images (photos) and self-localization on real and fictitious maps. It 
also describes how the more qualitative data obtained in this way can be 
operationalized, i.e. translated into usable numerical values. Fourthly, the matching 
system works without any algorithms, which is discussed below. And fifthly, the 
matching system also includes other groups of immigrants and other parts ofthe 
population beyond refugees. 
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population. 


Inclusion of groups of people other than immigrants In contrast to most recent 
publications on immigration in Germany and the matching systems currently being 
developed, this study does not refer exclusively to refugees. The inclusion of other 
immigrant groups, such as skilled workers, in a matching and incentive system for 
moving to the periphery has hardly been discussed to date. This is just as little the 
case with regard to the inclusion of people born in Germany. This proposed system is 
summarized visually in the diagram on the following page. 
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Figure 20: Schematic sequence of the proposed decentralized matching system (own illustration) 
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From the author's point of view, this approach of including other population and 
immigrant groups in addition to refugees offers the advantage that the socio- 
demographic structure of the newly arrived residents in the target areas is then 
more balanced and fewer accompanying measures and social services are required 
than if only refugees come. 

Before matching and incentive systems are used (starting on the left in the 
illustration), information is first requested from immigrants when they enter the 
country, for example using a general questionnaire. This is intended to collect 
general data such as qualifications, origin, gender, age, marital status and, if 
applicable, values or a self-assessment of skills. Once this information has been 
collected and the person has entered the country, the next step can be matching for 
residential location recommendations by selecting from a list of recommended 
municipalities and district-free cities. In a matching web interface or an app, the 
participating persons are shown additional incentives alongside the highly ranked 
municipalities or cities, similar to "additional packages", an "offer" for one or other 
residential location decision. 


Transparent indicators vs. algorithms and mathematical precision 

Chapter 11.3 explained the various problems and criticism of technical solutions that 
work with algorithms and "artificial intelligence". The author of this thesis shares the 
skepticism regarding the use of complex and therefore non-transparent algorithms.*? 
In light of this criticism, this paper proposes a matching system that is as simple as 
possible in its methodology, transparent and comprehensible with regard to all 
indicators. It is advantageous that this system can be generated relatively simply 
using freely available statistics and geodata. In addition, it is not based on historical 
data - with the problem that this could potentially introduce bias into the matching 
process. 

Even with a large number of indicators for the consideration of subjective-individual 
preferences and socio-geographical indicators, as proposed in this work, numerous 
distortions can be assumed, which is why no high mathematical accuracy can be 
achieved and it is ultimately more of a qualified heuristic approximation. Chapter 
2.11.1 discusses this from similar scientific contexts, as it has been shown several 
times that heuristic approximations can deliver equally good results as exact 
algorithms. Furthermore, in the publications on the mathematical optimization of 
algorithms of matching systems, it has remained unclear from the author's point of 
view what added value an algorithm has for an exact allocation of migrant workers 
to local authorities, especially if only the indicator of labour market compatibility is 
measured, while all other possible indicators are ignored. 


4 Also because "the assumption of their Independence, neutrality or objectivity can be 
seen as highly questionable" (Thimm/Nehls 2019 p. 976). 
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indicators that relate to individual spatial preferences, for example, but are not (yet) 
part of the algorithm's formulas. 

From the author's point of view, the basic assumption that a very precise number of 
refugees must be determined and settled is not comprehensible anyway. If a local 
authority sets a flexible quota, e.9. 200-300 people in a year, this "inaccuracy" would 
not be a problem. After all, it is not possible to predict exactly how many people will 
move to or from a place, change jobs, etc. in a given period. The added value of an 
exact, mathematically precise number of people is unlikely to outweigh the 
disadvantage of the lack of transparency of such systems. In this sense, the 
matching systems described in this paper engage in a kind of "micromanagement" 
by assigning each individual person to each individual place in individual language 
courses in individual municipalities, for example, instead of matching an 
approximate number of people. Reception capacities, for example, can be flexibly 
adjusted up or down to a certain extent, depending on the actual number of new 
arrivals, without having to determine this precisely in advance. This is exactly how it 
is done in our society, which is characterized by freedom of movement, in which 
there is no state administration of the population's overall inflow and outflow and 
authorities are prepared for fluctuations in population numbers. 

Another key aspect of matching systems such as Annie MOORE is to integrate the 
use of machine learning and the querying of large databases. Since the "learning" of 
the system here is based on historical data on the success or failure of refugees on 
the labor market, it should be clear that the target regions proposed in this paper, 
which are suffering from declining economic performance and a declining 
population, will perform particularly poorly in the matching process. A matching 
system set up in this way is therefore of little help here. Ultimately, such systems 
with artificial intelligence could only be used within a decentralized matching system 
if they are either weighted only slightly alongside other matching levels (e.g. for 
individual preferences) in an overall matching and/or are not weighted in favour of 
structurally strong regions. 


Indicators for a possible matching system 

In this study, the proposed incentive and matching systems focus on quality of life 
and long-term prospects for immigrants, taking individual preferences into account. 
This is done with the aim of helping to compensate for the locational disadvantages 
of the shrinking target regions considered in this work. The indicators for the 
matching system are listed in the following diagram along matching levels 1-4; for 
level 3, a - 
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Figure 21: Indicators for the matching system (own illustration) 


The indicators proposed in this paper for recording individual preferences in level 2 
are primarily based on aspects of geographical location such as proximity to cities, 
to certain spatial elements, but also landscape types or natural features and climatic 
conditions. Such a focus has not yet been set in the matching systems discussed, or 
only to a limited extent. 

The selection of indicators for matching levels 2 and 3 is based, on the one hand, on 
what was mentioned in the literature on good practice and in the surveys in this 
work as aspects that are relevant in terms of the prospects of immigrants in 
peripheral/structurally weak regions to stay. In addition, the compilation reflects 
what is feasible via the generally available spatial and statistical data, especially for 
the smallest administrative level of the municipalities. 

lt must be added here that a different combination of indicators would also be 
conceivable. The selection and weighting of criteria for matching, even if they are 
justified, are nevertheless subject to a certain 


5 The indicators are explained and justified in more detail in section 12.3. 
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know subjectivity, depending on the selection and characteristics of the many 
conceivable indicators. However, all indicators in this work are clearly 
comprehensible - also for transparency towards civil society. Such transparency 
should be particularly important when it comes to state and political action in the 
context of a potentially controversial implementation of immigration policies. All 
actors involved in the matching process, other parts of society and the specialist 
public can therefore make suggestions for improving the indicators if these are 
disclosed and comprehensible. 

The creation of an index/ranking of regional authorities based on indicators and 
weightings is a necessary basis for matching systems. The methodological criticism 
of such an approach by various authors, such as the Thünen Institute, is relevant 
here (Chapter 2.11.1). The criticsm is that the weighting of the indicators is 
problematic and difficult to justify and that weighting should therefore be avoided 
altogether. The author of this paper would not consider this basic approach to be 
expedient insofar as scientific discourse on the pros and cons of individual indicators 
makes sense. However, if no initial constellation of indicators or weightings is 
defined due to a perfectionist attitude, no further development can take place based 
on this. Ultimately, however, matching systems and the associated indicators must 
above all prove themselves in reality and be continuously and iteratively adapted. 


In addition to the socio-economic and geographical indicators presented, this study 
also investigated the extent to which socio-psychological aspects could be included. 
However, a fixed set of categories with which cultural differences between people 
from different countries can be made measurable is rejected in this work, as it 
remains unclear how these categories can be operationalized in a meaningful way. In 
addition, in line with the criticism in the literature, the extent to which such 
classifications are based on 

"national character" can be defined in a scientifically valid way at all. However, such 
approaches can be seen as an inspiration to also consider socio-psychological 
aspects, especially when it comes to categories such as tolerance/pluralism or 
materialistic attitudes. In particular, the questioning of a stronger professional or 
private orientation of immigrants or materialistic values can be conducive to 
prospects of staying. After all, structurally weak/peripheral regions often have a 
lower wage level and there is less choice of jobs. This canhave a negative impact 
on these people's Iong-term prospects of staying in the area. Materialistic views also 
go hand in hand with less openness to a pluralistic society and tolerance in general, 
which is a negative prerequisite for a multi-ethnic society in all social groups. 
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is a decentralized system. In this respect, it seems sensible to evaluate in more 
detail the extent to which it makes sense to query such values as part of a matching 
questionnaire for a decentralized immigration system. 


Explorative methods for recording spatial preferences 

This study has shown that the perception that immigrants see large metropolitan 
areas as their exclusive residential preference is only partially correct. 

By selecting preferred regions as potential residential locations on a fictitious and a 
real map, it was possible to show that at least a large minority of respondents 
generally consider peripheral, even shrinking regions in Germany to be attractive 
(explained in Chapter 10.2). The exploratory method of evaluating photographic 
representations for this purpose was also investigated. In some cases, urban or 
metropolitan townscapes were rated worse or significantly worse on average than 
photos of rural, agricultural or small-town townscapes (see Appendix Chapter 16.7). 
This result is in line with other findings in the literature (Chapter 10.1), for example 
when a broad spectrum of residential location preferences was identified among 
refugees in surveys - including village or natural, rural regions. The observation 
described by various sources that individual socialization in the country of origin also 
plays a role in decisions for such a place of residence also fits in with this. 

One advantage of the methodology with the evaluation of maps and townscapes 
may be that these visual representations enable immigrants in particular, who have 
little or no prior geographical knowledge of Germany, to identify places that match 
their preferences. Based on the comments of the immigrants surveyed, it was 
possible to understand that some of the comments made about rural or small-town 
townscapes were very positive. In this respect, photographic representations could 
apparently also be "good advertising" for shrinking regions. 

On the other hand, it has remained somewhat unclear whether it is possible to cover 
all landscapes and sites in Germany using this method, as this would presumably 
require many more photos. At least if this were the claim, which could be clarified in 
further research work. 

A cartographic representation also offers a visually clear way of measuring 
preferences for proximity to certain spatial elements such as seas or landscape 
types or proximity to conurbations or neighboring countries. However, there are 
uncertainties in the methodology here if, for example, zones are marked on maps as 
preferred residential areas. The more spatial elements are marked on the maps 
during selection, the more difficult it is to find out in what proportions which spatial 
elements are individually attractive in relation to each other. 
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be seen in relation to the others. 


Multi-level nature and overarching objectives of the matching system 

The following diagram shows an overview of the stages of the proposed matching 
system and how this is intended to serve the goal of providing a solution for 
shrinking regions: 
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Figure 22: Overview of a four-stage matching system (own illustration) 


The matching system proposed in this paper is divided into four stages, as shown in 
the figure. The first stage serves to filter out from the totality of all municipalities 
and independent cities those that are particularly affected by demographic 
shrinkage. The second stage incorporates the individual spatial preferences of 
immigrants.® In the third stage, a second filtering or sorting takes place according to 
the suitability of the regional authorities still available for selection - and in the 
fourth stage, the needs of municipalities and cities are included in the matching 
process. The requirements also determine which municipalities/cities are displayed 
in the selection list of the individual persons participating in the matching. At the 
end, an individual 


6 The indicators for this and the third stage are listed and discussed in Chapter 12. 
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Matching ranking of all shrinking local authorities for each individual to be matched. 
The filtering of the results list takes place in the 4th level, for example according to 
the respective qualification of the person to be matched, and only those regional 
authorities are then displayed for which there is a labor market requirement for this 
individual person. Areas that do not match are hidden. It would also be possible for 
the requirements defined by the local authorities to be included in the overall scoring 
value for matching with a certain weighting in the 4th stage. This would mean, for 
example, that if the qualifications and requirements of the target region and the 
person to be matched match, the matching score for this target municipality or city 
would be higher, or lower if the qualifications do not match. Accordingly, and in 
deviation from the illustration, a weighting of 50% for the 2nd level and 25% each for 
the 3rd and Ath levels would be conceivable. 

Despite the consideration of local labor market needs, this system is designed less 
from an administrative perspective. In other matching systems, the decision to 
resettle/relocate is sometimes ultimately made by an authority on the basis of the 
matching result with the consent of the person in question. This system, on the other 
hand, relies more heavily on self-determination if the people participating in the 
matching process can choose the destination themselves in the web interface (with 
support if necessary). In this way, immigrants could also enter their preferences and 
weightings into the system together with their family, for example, and thus carry 
out matching for several people at once. 


Incentive systems 

One contribution of this work to a potentially more decentralized immigration policy 
is that concrete incentive instruments for immigrants are discussed, in the sense of 
relocating to shrinking, structurally weak regions. To the author's knowledge, the 
suggestion that incentive instruments should be integrated into a migration system 
and how this can be done has not yet been discussed. However, such a link with 
incentives should be essential for the success of a voluntary matching system with a 
decentralized orientation. After all, in a voluntary system, people will usually only opt 
for disadvantaged regions if they receive something in return. 

Systematically planned and elaborated incentive systems for voluntary settlement in 
peripheral regions have not yet been implemented in Germany or Europe. However, 
the case studies described in Chapter 8.1.3 show that individual, locally 
implemented subsidies in the form of renovation grants for residential buildings and 
individual niche jobs, for example, can be used as incentive instruments for 
relocating to peripheral regions. 
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immigrants (see chapter 8.1.3). These examples at municipal level in Europe 
illustrate that such policies are also implemented at regional level, but without being 
scaled up. 

The question in this study was also whether incentive systems can help immigrants 
to move to the target regions mentioned. As shown in Chapter 7.4, there is an 
overwhelming openness to increased immigration combined with innovative 
incentive systems at the social base in the possible target regions (see Chapter 
10.3). On the other hand, 87% of immigrant respondents gave a positive assessment 
of at least one of the proposed incentive instruments. In concrete terms, this means 
"taking over vacant properties and refurbishing them for own use" (1), "tax 
incentives" (2), "faster family reunification" (3) or a "job guarantee" (4).7 

Even if the general acceptance of the possible incentive instruments mentioned was 
surveyed as part of this work, these findings are only rough approximations. The 
limitation of these findings lies in the fact that this complex of topics was not 
examined in more detail than mentioned, which is also due to the fact that there is 
practically no literature on the subject. 

The incentive systems that have been proposed and discussed here, as well as other 
conceivable instruments, require further concretization for a possible practical 
design. This means, for example, that tax relief or the redevelopment of vacant 
properties would be accompanied by subsidies and the entire system would have to 
be organized according to a specific mode. A job guarantee is also not easy to 
implement, as the immigrants and the employing institutions or companies must 
ultimately fit together. However, job vacancies could be offered as incentives in a 
matching system. This means that the matching system could also provide jobs 
together with the shortlist of the highest-ranking municipalities/cities. 

Provided that funds are invested by the federal German or EU level, the concrete 
design of local incentive systems could largely be left to the creativity of 
municipalities and independent cities. 

Incentive systems are interesting because they potentially appeal to a broad 
spectrum of individual interests and can be constantly adapted and changed. Finally, 
a more differentiated view reveals that, for various reasons, the various incentive 
instruments proposed usually only appeal to some people. For example, faster family 
reunification is naturally not relevant for all people in the target group of immigrants, 
especially as some have already arrived with their family or do not have a family. 


7 Agreement with the incentive instruments among respondents born abroad: 1) 52% 
(those born in Germany: 76%) | 2) 54% (those born in Germany: 61%) | 3) 52% | 4) 71%. 
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have. 

In the responses to the questionnaires, it was also emphasized at various points that, 
despite everything, the infrastructure and the general conditions on site are at least 
as important as funding alone - especially if this is "only" of a financial nature. 
Ultimately, it is not necessary for all immigrants to accept incentive systems and 
participate in a matching system. It would already be a major step forward if a 
relevant proportion did so and were motivated to move to demographically shrinking 
regions. 


14.3 Accompanying economic strategies and spatial planning 


The third hypothesis to be tested in this thesis included the statement that it is 
possible to create employment opportunities and life prospects for immigrants in the 
shrinking, structurally weak target regions through an adapted economic and 
infrastructure policy and new work models. 


Workplaces 

A major contribution of this work is that, with the help of a survey of employers in 
the service sector, possibilities were examined as to whether and to what extent 
immigrants living in peripheral/structurally weak locations could work in home office 
working models. The idea of such a model has also not yet been discussed in the 
literature. 

Although a number of publications have appeared on people working online in digital 
professions who move their center of life and work to the periphery, this has not yet 
been discussed together with immigration policy issues. In the course of 
implementing such a decentralized orientation, the significant structural 
disadvantage of the target regions in terms of the availability of jobs could be 
partially offset by such a system. 

The results of the survey of employers have shown that there is a great deal of 
openness in many service sub-sectors when it comes to employing immigrants living 
remotely in predominantly or purely home office models. As a result, around 58% of 
the companies and institutions surveyed were prepared to implement such models 
for part of their workforce. As explained in Chapter 9.3, such figures can be 
extrapolated to provide a rough estimate of the potential number of jobs that could 
be created here. Even with a low single-digit percentage of service jobs that could be 
considered for such a model, the potential number of such jobs would be in the six- 
digit range. 

Against the backdrop of an increasing shortage of labor, the willingness of the 
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employers' willingness to implement such models will also continue to increase. In 
conclusion, it can therefore be stated that the proposed working model for pure or at 
least almost exclusive home office working models combined with a decentralized 
immigration policy offers considerable potential. One limitation, however, is that this 
requires an efficient local internet infrastructure, which is not (yet) available in all 
peripheral regions of Germany. Furthermore, such models would have to be tested in 
practice and examined on a larger scale in order to derive further implications for 
practical feasibility. In addition, the aforementioned findings can be supplemented 
by further in-depth surveys on such a model, for example in other sectors. 


Alternative economic forms 

This study examined the approaches that can be used to counter the structural 
weaknesses in the target regions with adapted economic concepts, for example with 
the help of alternative, non-profit-oriented economic and real estate structures, e.Q. 
cooperative structures. Such models can help to keep rents low and maintain 
shopping opportunities even in small towns, for example in the form of community- 
run village shops. 

Housing cooperatives or other alternative forms of management and ownership for 
residential buildings (e.g. with the help of the rental house syndicate) also enable 
stable and low rents in the long term. These socially sustainable housing concepts 
can be relevant in preventing gentrification.® Low rents are particularly important for 
the majority of the population in regions with below-average wage levels, especially 
for many immigrants, who are often employed below their qualifications, at least 
initially. In addition, the extensive co-determination and participation opportunities 
for residents within such models provide more leeway against the backdrop of 
diverse discrimination in the German housing market against immigrants. These 
approaches also promote social interaction across ethnic boundaries through their 
cooperative character. In Italy, the case study of the large cooperative in the city of 
Cadore should be mentioned here, which takes on various tasks relating to 
immigration, decentralized housing and job placement for immigrants. 

Other approaches were also considered in Chapter 9.2, which could be used, for 
example, to steer economic development by the state. The prospects of such 
approaches, such as the establishment of high-tech companies in peripheral regions, 
appear to be rather unrealistic or unpromising. 


8 See Chapter 7.10. Such processes also take place in peripheral regions as soon as there is 
a relevant influx from outside. 
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In principle, however, various authors point out that the influx of immigrants creates 
positive demand effects and can also give rise to ethnic economies. Especially if, for 
example, several hundred immigrants were to move into a medium-sized city, it is 
conceivable that self-reinforcing dynamics could also arise here. 


Urban planning, regional planning and dealing with structural change 

Urban planning is particularly relevant for improving the quality of life and prospects 
of migrants, especially in shrinking regions. 

The findings from this work on the topic relate to the fact that attention should also 
be paid to the appearance of neighborhoods, for example in the form of attractive 
architecture, parks, urban greenery and a functional mix. In the case of certain types 
of architecture, such as prefabricated construction or concrete "prefabricated 
buildings", it was found in the course of this work when interviewing immigrants that 
these are usually strongly rejected (as potential living environments).I 

Overall, the influx of new residents also offers new perspectives for urban 
development and urban planning. The associated upward demographic trend would 
also reduce calls for demolition or redevelopment in shrinking regions (see Chapter 
7.9). A more spatially decentralized immigration would thus be a comparatively 
cautious approach so that, metaphorically speaking, the bridges do not have to be 
broken in view of considerations about possible future development in these regions. 
In this way, irreversible demolition can be avoided while preserving the cultural and 
historical fabric of the buildings. 

In such a context, the consideration of spatial planning policy is also important for 
decentralized immigration. Due to the trend towards more privatization since the 
1990s and the dismantling of infrastructure in peripheral regions, alternative models 
such as cooperatives, which have a positive impact on local development through the 
dimension of "social return" via external effects, are also of particular interest in this 
regard. 

The shift in German regional planning policy from the objective of equal living 
conditions and a high quality of life throughout the country to "competition", 
privatization and steering by market principles is leading to a further divergence of 
regional imbalances as demographic change increases. However, the requirements 
of a decentralized immigration policy are hardly compatible with a decline in state 
action and state funding of infrastructure. On the contrary, such a policy requires 
extensive supportive measures and control, for example when it comes to funding, 
incentive and 


9 As shown in chapter 16.3.4 based on the results of the survey. 
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matching instruments. 

The historical example of the GDR can be used to show that it is possible to provide 
peripheral regions with comprehensive infrastructure despite a decline in population, 
as there was a relatively comprehensive supply of social infrastructure such as 
schools, healthcare facilities and other basic services. Such structures were probably 
less efficient in an economic sense, but politically desirable. Strengthening such a 
polycentric settlement structure would also be possible today with the help of a 
decentralized immigration policy. 

However, contributions from the ideological opposite side, which are strongly 
influenced by the market economy (or neoliberal), should also be highlighted as 
relevant in the context of urban development, especially with regard to soft, people- 
related location factors. 


Soft location factors 

Discourses on personal location factors were discussed in this work, for example in 
the form of the publications on "creativity" that appeared in the 20005 in the context 
of dealing with structural change in cities, which can also be understood as a 
successor to the "New Urbanism" urban planning movement since the 1980s, for 
example. What can be taken away from this complex of topics is that a focus on 
personal, soft location factors is particularly relevant when it comes to attracting 
people to certain geographical areas. These location factors can be relevant for 
improving the prospects of immigrants to stay, but without adopting the primary 
focus on highly skilled workers from these discourses and concepts. After all, in 
shrinking regions, even "simple" jobs in the care sector, the trades or agriculture are 
increasingly understaffed and are needed to maintain local structures. It is therefore 
important for the target regions to attract people with a wide range of qualifications 
through matching and incentive systems. 

In the context of the question of personal location factors, materialistic values can 
have negative implications for long-term life satisfaction in structurally weak target 
regions with lower wage levels, as explained in section 10.6. This is likely to have a 
negative impact on the likelihood of staying. However, it was not possible to 
determine exactly how such attitude patterns could be meaningfully recorded for 
immigrants and applied in the context of a matching system, for example. 
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14.4 Acceptance and prospects for the 
implementation of the proposed immigration 


policy 


In this paper, the complex of topics of acceptance, conflict dimensions and solution 
approaches were discussed along the lines of publications on good practice in 
Germany and other countries. The starting point was the thesis put forward in the 
introduction that the acceptance of voluntary incentive and matching systems by 
immigrants could be achieved by focusing such measures on quality of life. On the 
other hand, this policy and thus the influx of more immigrants into shrinking regions 
could be achieved with regard to the acceptance of the local host society through 
accompanying measures and the involvement of all population groups. 

The contribution of this work to clarifying this question lies, as discussed below, 
centrally in the results of the surveys conducted. 


Acceptance for more immigration in the target regions 

As a result of the survey of people in shrinking regions and/or regions classified as 
rural, 61% agreed (with 32% disagreeing) with a state-initiated, potentially changed 
immigration policy with a steering of immigrants into the respective home towns of 
the respondents (while preventing strong ethnic segregation).!0 

In most cases, this approval was linked to various aspects and conditions under 
which people would be prepared to support such a policy. The most important of 
these premises were that sufficient jobs and infrastructure must be available. In 
addition, such a development should be cautious, adapted to local conditions and 
gradual. The local population must also be involved in the planning and active 
integration measures from the outset. Transparent communication and legitimization 
for all individual measures of such a policy on site are also important. It was also 
emphasized that people from the region of German origin who have already 
emigrated should be given the same prospects as immigrants. There should be no 
injustices or preferential treatment compared to the native population. In order to 
take the latter into account, the matching and incentive system proposed in this 
paper is also open to people born in Germany, as already described. 

It should be critically noted that although over 400 people in the target regions took 
part in the second survey, its representativeness remains somewhat open. On the 
one hand, the origin of the respondents was not evenly distributed across the federal 
territory and, on the other hand, the proportion of respondents from rapidly 
shrinking, very peripheral regions was comparatively low and many came from 
stagnating regions. 


10 See Chapters 7.4, 7.11 and Appendix (Chapter 16.6). 
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or growing rural regions in southern Germany. There is also the question, which 
cannot be answered here, of who participates in such surveys at all. In view of only 
isolated xenophobic statements, the assumption remains that people with closed 
right-wing extremist world views have not done so. The reason for this is possibly 
that an intensified and systematic immigration policy was already mentioned as a 
topic in the cover letter, and therefore a normative orientation could also be 
assumed. On the positive side, it should be added that this survey in this study, but 
also other surveys in medium-sized towns in Saxony-Anhalt, for example, have 
shown that acceptance of more immigration from abroad is higher in regions that 
are more severely affected by population decline than in demographically growing 
peripheral regions. 

On the other hand, the literature also identifies particularly negative attitudes 
towards immigrants in parts of the population in these regions - Saxony-Anhalt in 
particular (which includes many old industrial medium-sized towns) and the other 
eastern German states are seen in some cases as unattractive immigration 
destinations - but with potential. 

In the author's view, a sensible approach would be for independent cities and 
municipalities in regions with a high level of acceptance for immigration to 
voluntarily come together to become model regions. The practicability and scalability 
of such systems could be tested on the basis of such positive examples of settlement 
promotion, ideally flanked by generous state funding. However, such approaches 
would require an openness towards social experimentation. 

Another way of creating acceptance for this would be for a nationwide matching 
system to include only those municipalities and independent cities that voluntarily 
agree to support immigration via such a program in their localities (as called for in 
some of the literature). To this end, financial incentives could be created for 
municipalities. 


Spatial-ethnic segregation 

In the context of issues relating to a multicultural society, socio-spatial ethnic 
segregation plays a central role in public debates. As was shown in Chapter 7.11in 
particular, such categories of segregation are often generally associated with 
derogatory or fear-based terms such as ghettos or parallel societies and perceived 
as a problem. As a result, there are sometimes calls for greater ethnic and/or social 
mixing. 

It is relevant to mention a discrepancy between the attitudes described and the 
often rather positive assessment of spatial-ethnic concentrations in Germany in the 
scientific discourse in order to promote a "critical mass", which is considered 
unproblematic or even helpful for integration. 
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and society. 

As explained in Chapter 10.4, various state steering systems or locally limited 
settlement bans for refugees or ethnic groups are used in Europe that are not based 
on voluntariness. These include policies that prohibit socially disadvantaged 
population groups (but de facto immigrants) from settling in certain districts - even 
though these measures are not considered very effective by academics. In Germany, 
the residency requirement in particular is criticized as restrictive (as discussed in 
chapter 6). It leads to additional social costs, which is why it is often argued that a 
voluntary system should be introduced instead to promote acceptance and freedom 
of movement. 

it should be noted here that the author also believes that the interests of all social 
groups must be taken into account in a democracy and that a balanced policy should 
also be made in terms of the sensitivities of skeptical citizens, immigrants 
themselves and citizens on the left side of the political spectrum. As was mentioned 
in the group discussions, the latter perceive concepts that appear statist and 
excessive control as negative. This also includes top-down resettlement programs of 
rigid control planned from the drawing board. 

The author of this paper advocates finding a compromise between the advantages of 
ethnic concentration for the immigrants themselves and the social demands to 
prevent segregation in order to promote acceptance. A "slight mixing" of ethnic 
groups can be achieved with the help of a matching system, for example. The 
proposal here is to set quotas based on a "mixing key" according to the country of 
origin. For example, country groups such as "Middle East" or "Central and East Asia" 
could also be defined, each of which should not account for more than 20% of new 
immigrants in a given location in a given year. The percentage of such upper limits 
or quotas would have to be determined by an independent body and apply to all 
destinations in order to prevent cherry-picking and discrimination. It would also have 
to be determined on the basis of scientific criteria. As the proposed matching system 
is voluntary, such a guiding policy would not be patronizing, but would also only 
have a guiding effect on part of the immigrant population, i.e. those who accept a 
matching proposal. 

In all of this, it is important to emphasize that immigrants should not be seen as part 
of a single block. Both culturally and in terms of social milieu, the spectrum of people 
who are new to the country is very broad, as is that of the part of the population 
already living in the country. 
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Multiethnic society 

The following can be derived as a significant contribution from this work with regard 
to the question of acceptance for the (voluntary) settlement of immigrants in 
peripheral/structurally weak regions: 

The fact that incentive systems, like the matching system, should be made explicitiy 
available to both immigrants and people born in Germany can increase the 
acceptance of such systems.!! As already mentioned, this was evident from the 
responses of the interviewees. 

A parallel influx of people from large conurbations who are open to an intercultural 
living environment would also facilitate the creation of joint multicultural projects. 
For example, housing cooperatives founded at the social base, jointly run stores or 
projects for the joint renovation of vacant properties as part of the respective 
incentive system. Such collaborations would be important, especially as various 
studies have shown that the proportion of immigrants who have little or no close 
contact with the German-born part of the population is relatively high (see Chapter 
7.11). 

The results of both surveys showed that there is a great willingness to tackle 
innovative opportunities for targeted settlement promotion in the areas mentioned. 


Xenophobia as a hurdle to overcome 

According to various studies, tolerance and acceptance of immigration in regions 
with a low proportion of migrants is lower overall than in regions with a higher 
proportion of people with a migrant background. The implementation of a policy 
such as that proposed in this study could therefore also contribute to achieving a 
higher degree of acceptance and understanding for a multi-ethnic society in the 
target regions under consideration in the long term. However, due to the currently 
low proportion of migrants in the population, resistance is to be expected in some 
cases. 

All of this underlines the great importance of further accompanying measures to 
promote a welcoming culture, which is important for a country of immigration. Such 
measures must be accompanied by a transparent policy and good education!2 for 
the entire population. 

The extreme polarization of immigration discourse, as has emerged at times around 
the small Italian town of Riace, also poses a threat to our society. Against the 
backdrop of the increasing electoral success of right-wing and radical right-wing 
parties in Europe and the spread of far-right organizations 


11 At the same time, structurally strong conurbations with their sharply rising rents can 
be relieved by people moving to the periphery. 


12 Dueto the clear correlation between level of education and racist attitudes (see Chapter 
5.3). 
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this development must be taken very seriously. 

Possible forms of dealing with such developments could be, in addition to education, 
public campaigns with discussion and participation formats on the proposed 
immigration policy - targeting, for example, the population in structurally weak 
regions and regions affected by emigration, but also specifically less well-educated 
people. 


14.5 Approaches for an overall concept 


Based on the findings of our own surveys and the essence of international 
publications on good practice, elements for a potential overall concept of 
decentralized immigration policy for Germany can be outlined. 

The author agrees with the statement that there is a fundamental need for "spatially 
structural overall concepts for urban and rural areas" (Magel 2016 p. 129) when it 
comes to immigration policy. Spatial aspects of this policy field should also be 
considered more holistically, without a one-sided fixation on refugees or asylum 
seekers alone, for example. Ultimately, the tendency seems to be to focus very 
strongly on spontaneously implemented ad hoc measures. However, the creation of 
long-term, sustainable concepts for a managed and well thought-out immigration 
policy is sometimes lost sight of. 

lt makes little sense to strictly separate the different groups of immigrants, i.e. 
refugees, immigrant skilled workers and other immigrants, especially when it comes 
to a matching system. After all, from a demographic and social perspective, all 
immigrants are important for regions affected by population decline. The advantage 
of such a holistic approach is that the resources required for accompanying local 
immigration measures are lower if the other groups mentioned also immigrate 
alongside refugees. After all, they have to make much less use of state services. 

A significant contribution of this work to such overall concepts is also the 
consideration of immigration policy in the context of geographical control. The 
various aspects considered in this work are presented in an overview on the next 
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Figure 23: Schematic representation of the possible overall system of a 
decentralized immigration policy (own illustration) 
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The diagram summarizes the central themes of this work. The individual building 
blocks of the diagram can be regarded as modular, interchangeable or to be 
supplemented by further building blocks. Decentralized" elements could also be 
implemented in addition to existing immigration laws, without necessarily having to 
implement all parts of the approaches discussed in this paper. The diagram should 
therefore not be understood as a monolithic concept, but rather as a concise 
compilation of partial policies and measures for a decentralized immigration policy in 
Germany derived from the findings of this work. The political-normative goals in the 
diagram are only used here as examples by the author. They are intended to 
illustrate that it is important to define objectives in order to justify the policy to be 
implemented and to place it on a foundation - and thus not to be arbitrary. 

The overall system described combines centralized and decentralized elements. One 
central element is the distribution of immigrants and the intention that the affected 
administrative units of the municipalities and independent cities would be given 
more say. Specifically, by allowing them to define requirements for workers and 
incentive instruments for voluntary settlement as part of a matching system. The 
overall system is central in that the national level is essential for coordination and 
steering. This should therefore also be understood in the context of the federal 
political system of the Federal Republic of Germany, which is often criticized as a 
system of "small government". A proliferation of local matching systems, for 
example, with a wide variety of indicators and objectives is unlikely to make sense. 
In the case of regional incentive systems that are displayed in the central matching 
interface, on the other hand, diversity is advantageous in terms of different 
individual needs and preferences locally and the diversity of the target group for 
these systems. 


Prospects for feasibility 

Many studies have been published on the state and prospects of peripheral and 
structurally weak regions in Germany and on integration potential. Such publications 
usually describe the opportunities and limitations at the present time and identify 
disadvantaged areas as such. However, apart from calls for deconstruction, there is 
often a lack of viable long-term solutions, let alone inspiring ideas or grand visions - 
as well as attempts to create them. 

If, for example, the settlement of refugees in "rural" areas is examined, it would be 
logical to call for subsidies and large-scale, centrally controlled accompanying 
measures or even a "master plan" to make such a development possible. However, 
this does not happen in many publications, especially in those, 
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published by state institutions. 

Here the plea would be analogous to the basic approach of this work, to be more 
courageous overall when it comes to ideas for overcoming demographic problems and 
spatial disparities. 

At the administrative level, the systems proposed in this dissertation require the 
highest political level (the nation state and/or the EU), from which coordination and 
the setting of the political framework must emanate. In the face of empty coffers in 
demographically shrinking regions, however, considerable financial resources would 
also have to be made available from the upper levels. Central coordination is also 
important in order to enable successful concepts to be scaled up (see chapter 8.1.1). 
For the situation in Germany, the findings on good practice should be further 
developed into an institutionalized approach and a law, for example, also in order to 
develop the social activities, previous policies and ad hoc actions into a long-term 
sustainable, primarily decentralized system. 


As discussed in Chapter 6, various authors express doubts that immigration can help 
to compensate for the problems of structurally weaker areas and demographic 
shrinkage. The decisive factor here is certainly the question of the level of 
observation, as discussed in the text box at the end of chapter 14.1. Specifically, this 
is the question of whether small villages or structurally weak medium-sized towns 
are meant in such a negative assessment; and which groups of immigrants are being 
referred to - i.e. 

e.g. only to refugees or also to skilled workers. 

As far as the issue of regional differences in acceptance is concerned, the proposed 
systems do not necessarily have to be applied throughout the entire federal territory 
if the participation of local authorities in incentive or matching systems were placed 
on a voluntary or even democratically legitimized basis, for example, i.e. if decisions 
on whether or not immigrants can come as part of such programmes can be made at 
the lowest administrative level. However, it is not possible to provide a conclusive 
answer here as to whether such a voluntary approach ultimately makes sense for 
local authorities. 


14.6 Concluding remarks 


As this paper has shown, various approaches to a decentralized immigration policy 
can be transferred to Germany in order to help balance out spatial disparities. This 
can be done in accordance with the experiences of various countries - with the aim 
of strengthening shrinking regions with the help of immigration from abroad. 
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A matching system offers great advantages in terms of the mutual accuracy of fit 
between immigrants and local authorities. This is particularly true in comparison to 
the current system for the geographical distribution (exclusively) of refugees, which 
involves the blanket, i.e. random allocation of people to target regions. In principle, 
this system only meets administrative capacities and needs. However, if people's life 
satisfaction is not prioritized, this has a negative impact on immigrants' prospects of 
staying, especially in shrinking, structurally weak regions, which results in negative 
social external costs. Various matching systems are currently being developed, but 
not with an explicit focus on these regions, which was added in this study. 


Demographic change and the impending withdrawal of settlement and economic 
activities from peripheral areas in Germany represent one of the country's major 
challenges and future tasks to be solved. In the long term, as shown in Chapters 4.4 
and 4.5, there are no scalable options for reversing the demographic shrinkage in 
these areas beyond increased immigration from abroad. The only alternative in the 
long term is to dismantle and abandon entire areas, which is usually not politically or 
socially desirable. 

An influx of population from outside can slow down or reverse shrinkage in the 
regions mentioned. This presents new opportunities for urban renewal and the 
preservation of (social) infrastructure and supply facilities in less central locations. 
And thus opportunities for the long-term maintenance, and even more so the 
expansion, of a polycentric urban system in Germany. A decentralized immigration 
policy can thus fundamentally address the regional divergence between socially and 
economically flourishing centers and shrinking, increasingly dysfunctional regions in 
the periphery. Such a policy, in combination with a matching system, can also 
partially offset demographic imbalances by matching to achieve a more balanced 
age structure or a gender balance. 


Despite all the opportunities, there are also clear hurdles for such a possible policy. A 
large number of immigration policy measures in the Federal Republic in recent 
decades can clearly not be described as a "welcoming culture". 

The approaches discussed in this paper can make Germany much more attractive as 
a country of immigration, especially with regard to the long-term satisfaction of 
immigrants, but also of the population in shrinking regions. For the latter, it is 
positive if the preservation or even expansion of functioning 
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The aim is to improve the social structures and state-supported infrastructure on the 
ground, thereby increasing the quality of life. 

The prospects of implementing these approaches depend to a large extent on the 
courage and determination at federal level to tackle the structural problems in this 
way. However, although courage and determination have always been present in 
German immigration policy in recent decades, they have been accompanied by 
many setbacks and rollbacks. For example, in light of the current massive shortage 
of skilled workers and a policy of recruiting skilled workers that has just begun as a 
result, there is an emphasis on preventing a "pull effect". The fact that this policy 
area is located at the administrative level, but not at the level of a ministry, is also a 
hindrance in terms of the big picture in German immigration policy. In this respect, 
the question remains as to whether Germany sees itself as a genuine immigration 
country at all. 

On a positive note, since 2015, a large number of government and civil society 
organizations have made similar considerations to those in this paper, at least for 
refugees. To date, however, these policies have not been comprehensively 
implemented, at least not through a nationwide policy in the form of large-scale 
support programmes, let alone a master plan, large model projects or centrally 
organized matching and incentive systems. 

A very important point is that various successful concepts for immigration in 
shrinking regions of Europe must be systematically scaled up. In this way, the 
necessary far-reaching changes can be achieved for welcoming spaces that are 
available across the board. In this respect, Germany's immigration policy can also 
adopt parts of policies from other countries and, analogously, create a matching and 
incentive system that will ensure that a larger proportion of immigrants settle in 
these target regions and remain there in the long term. 


With increasing pressure to act due to ongoing demographic change, the prospects 
of implementing a viable decentralized immigration policy are becoming increasingly 
likely over time. The system proposed in this paper is particularly suitable for 
Germany for three reasons. Firstly, it can contribute to a spatially balanced 
development in favor of the constitutionally stipulated equality of living conditions in 
all regions of the country. Secondly, a voluntary system for geographical distribution 
fits in better with a permissive democratic society than existing patronizing systems. 
Thirdly, such a relatively social immigration system offers a better integration of 
refugees, other immigrants and people born in Germany compared to Canadian 
immigration policy, for example. 
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social embedding. This means that it can create numerous opportunities for civil 
society cooperation for a society based on solidarity - even across ethnic boundaries. 
The aim of this study was to examine whether and how a more decentralized 
immigration policy can contribute to the stabilization of demographically shrinking 
regions in Germany. It is possible to promote the settlement of immigrants in the 
target regions mentioned, taking various premises into account. It can be 
implemented in practice if it is accepted and co-determined by local authorities on 
the one hand and centrally initiated, managed and financed on the other. Such a 
policy harbors new social and economic potential and can be used to counter the 
downward spiral of population decline, economic shrinkage and the dismantling of 
infrastructure in shrinking regions. 
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16 Appendix 


16.1 Questionnaire 1 (immigrant respondents) 


Befragung Einwanderung 


übersetzen / translate / 
traduire / traducir / 35 


Räumlich gelenkte Einwanderung 


Fragebogen 


Dieser Fragebogen ist Teil einer Dissertation (Doktorarbeit/PhD) und richtet 
sich an Menschen, die nach Deutschland eingewandert sind (auch 
Geflüchtete). Es ist wichtig, dass so viele Menschen wie möglich an dieser 
Befragung teilnehmen. Dies kann dazu beitragen, dass Einwanderung in 
Deutschland langfristig räumlich besser organisiert wird und sich die Lebens- 


und Arbeitsbedingungen verbessern. 

Hintergrund: Zuwanderung in Deutschland sollte stärker entsprechend der 
Wünsche von Immigranten organisiert werden. Zugleich soll der Weg für eine 
stärker dezentrale Entwicklung im Land geebnet werden, damit auch in 
heute entlegenen, ländlichen Regionen eine wirtschaftliche und 
gesellschaftliche Dynamik entstehen kann. 

Ausfüllen des Fragebogens: Wenn Sie Fragen nicht beantworten können 
oder wollen, lassen Sie diese einfach aus. Die Auswertung der Fragebögen 
erfolgt anonymisiert, Ihre Angaben können also nicht mit Ihrer Person in 
Verbindung gebracht werden. Wenn Sie Hilfe beim ausfüllen benötigen, 
können Sie hier Rückfragen stellen. Im Test hat das Ausfüllen dieses 
Fragebogens 10-15 Minuten in Anspruch genommen. 


1. Informationen zur Person 


a) Ihr Herkunftsland: 


> 


b) Ihr Alter: v 

c) Ihr Geschlecht: weiblich männlich anderes Geschlecht 
d) Familienstand: ledig verheiratet in fester Beziehung 
e) Zahl Ihrer Kinder: S 

f) Ihr höchster Bildungsabschluss: bitte auswählen! v 


Anderer Abschluss: 


Anmerkungen (Stichworte): 


9) Zahl der Jahre Ihrer Schulbildung (nur Schule): v 
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h) Ihr letztes monatliches Familien-Netto-Einkommen im Herkunftsland in Euro (alle 


Mitglieder des Haushalts): 0-50 50-200 200-500 500-1.000 


1.000-2.000 2.000-4.000 4.000-6.000 über 6.000 
i) Ihr derzeitiger Wohnort: 


j) Ihre Gründe für die Einwanderung nach Deutschland 


Grund/Gründe (Stichworte): 


k) In welchem Jahr/Monat sind sie nach Deutschland gekommen bzw. eingewandert? 


Jahr: Monat: 


I) Unter diesen Bedingungen möchte ich langfristig in Deutschland bleiben: 
Bedingungen (Stichworte, z.B. "Perspektiven für mein Leben" oder 
"Familiennachzug"): 


2. Individuelle Werte und Meinungen 


In diesem Abschnitt geht es um Ihre Meinung zu verschiedenen Themen. Bitte klicken Sie jeweils auf 


der Skala entsprechend von "sehr wichtig" bis "unwichtig" an: 


a) Viel Geld verdienen 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


b) Leben mit der Familie / Familienleben 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


c) die Welt zu verändern/verbessern 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


d) Bildung und Sprachenlernen 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


e) Sonstiges (was mir noch wichtig ist. Stichworte): 
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f) wie stehen Sie zu Eigenverantwortung und Gemeinschaft? 


jeder Mensch sollte vor allem für sich selber verantwortlich sein 
Menschen sollten für sich - aber auch für andere Menschen 


Verantwortung übernehmen 


die Gesellschaft sollte als Ganzes für jeden einzelnen Menschen 


verantwortlich sein 


ich habe keine Meinung dazu 


9) Sind Sie der Meinung, man sollte im Leben allgemein viele oder weniger Risiken 
eingehen? 


wer keine Risiken eingeht kann nichts erreichen 
ab und zu sollte man Risiken eingehen 
Risiken einzugehen schafft mehr Probleme als Chancen 


man sollte es vermeiden unnötige Risiken einzugehen 


h) Die Kultur meines Heimatlandes ist höher entwickelt als die meisten anderen Kulturen 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral \_’ stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


i) Religion sollte das Leben der Menschen bestimmen 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


j) Frauen und Männer sind gleich viel wert und sollten die gleichen Rechte haben. Und, 


wenn möglich, die selben Arbeiten in der Gesellschaft ausüben können 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


k) In meiner Familie und in meinem Freundeskreis soll es nach Möglichkeit viele 
unterschiedliche Meinungen zu wichtigen Fragen des Lebens geben 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


I) Sollte sich die Gesellschaft aus Menschen unterschiedlicher Kulturen und Religionen 


zusammensetzen? 


ja auf jeden Fall ja ich habe keine Meinung dazu nein 


nein auf keinen Fall 
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m) Ihre Meinung zu Hierarchien: Sollen Vorgesetzte/Chefs oder PolitikerInnen alleine 


entscheiden - oder finden Sie, dass alle Menschen gleich viel zu sagen haben sollten? 


alle sollten gleich viel zu sagen haben 


Chefs/Vorgesetzte/PolitikerInnen sollten sollten erst nachfragen - aber 


dann alleine entscheiden 
Chefs/Vorgesetzte/PolitikerInnen sollten grundsätzlich alleine 


entscheiden 
ist mir egal 


n) Ist Religion für Sie Privatsache? Ist die Trennung von Staat und Religion richtig? 


ja auf jeden Fall ja ich habe keine Meinung dazu nein 


nein auf keinen Fall 


0) Der Fortschritt in Wissenschaft und Technik ist aus meiner Sicht: 


grundsätzlich gut meistens gut 
je nachdem positiv oder negativ grundsätzlich fragwürdig 


grundsätzlich schlecht 


pP) Was ist für mich positiv an meinem Heimatland - und was negativ? 


Positive Aspekte (Stichworte): 


Negative Aspekte (Stichworte): 


3. Selbsteinschätzung von Fähigkeiten 


a) Ich bin handwerklich geschickt 


sehr zutreffend zutreffend neutral weniger zutreffend 


nicht zutreffend 


b) Ich kann gut handeln bzw. bin gut darin, Geschäfte zu machen 


sehr zutreffend zutreffend neutral weniger zutreffend 


nicht zutreffend 


c) Ich habe ein gutes technisches Verständnis (z.B. in Bezug auf Maschinen, Elektrik, 


Computer oder Software) 
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sehr zutreffend zutreffend neutral weniger zutreffend 


nicht zutreffend 


d) Ich kenne mich mit gesellschaftlichen und politischen Vorgänge und Prozessen aus 


sehr zutreffend zutreffend neutral weniger zutreffend 


nicht zutreffend 


i) Ich habe diese sonstigen Fähigkeiten 


Stichworte: 


4. Präferenzen für Siedlungsformen 


a) Wenn ich mich an einem Ort ansiedele, sollten möglichst viele Menschen meiner Kultur, 


Religion, Nationalität oder Herkunft schon vor Ort sein 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


b) Ich interessiere mich für andere Kulturen in meinem Wohnumfeld 


ja sehr sehr neutral weniger gar nicht 


c) Was bedeutet für mich das teilweise sehr kalte und regnerische Wetter (vom Herbst bis 
zum Frühling) in Mitteleuropa? 


Dieses Wetter ist für mich: sehr angenehm angenehm neutral 


weniger angenehm sehr unangenehm 


Es folgen nun einige Bilder von verschiedenen Orten bzw. Siedlungsformen. 
Bitte bewerten Sie, ob Sie hier gerne leben würden. 


d) Ort 1: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut gut neutral weniger gut nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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e) Ort 2: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut \_’gut \_’ neutral \_) weniger gut \_ nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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f) Ort 3: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


‚ sehr gut ' gut neutral weniger gut nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


9) Ort 4: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
\_’ sehr gut D gut \_/ neutral \_) weniger gut \_’ nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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h) Ort 5: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


“sehr gut \_/gut \_’ neutral \_’ weniger gut \_’ nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


i) Ort 6: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut > gut \_’ neutral \_) weniger gut \_ nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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* Quelle s.u. 


j) Ort 7: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


‚sehr gut ‚ gut neutral \_) weniger gut ' nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


k) Ort 8: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut ‚ gut neutral weniger gut ' nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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I) Ort 9: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut gut neutral weniger gut nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


Ei 


m) Ort 10: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


sehr gut gut neutral weniger gut \_) nicht gut 
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(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


n) Ort 11: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut \_)gut \_’ neutral \_) weniger gut \_) nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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0) Ort 12: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
sehr gut gut neutral weniger gut nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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p) Ort 13: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


sehr gut \_)gut \_) neutral \_) weniger gut \_) nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 


q) Ort 14: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
_)sehr gut ( )gut { ) neutral ( ) weniger gut (_) nicht gut 


(Ggf. warum - Stichworte): 
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5. Geographische Präferenzen 


a) In welcher der auf dieser Karte eingezeichneten Regionen (1 bis 19) würden Sie am 


liebsten in Deutschland leben? Bitte geben Sie zwei Nummern an: 


Deutschland - | 


Geographie, Städte | 
und Bundesländer | 


Legende 


El Bundesländer 
® Großstädte 


EU Gewässer 


BM Meer 


Klicken zum Vergrößern dieser Karte 
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1. Wahl - Quadrat Nr.: 


2. Wahl - Quadrat Nr.: 


Warum? 


b) Unten sehen Sie die Karte eines fiktiven Landes, aufgeteilt in Quadraten.In welcher der 
eingezeichneten Quadrate/Regionen (1 bis 16) würden Sie am liebsten leben? Bitte geben 


Sie zwei Nummern an: 


Karte eines 
fiktiven Landes 


Legende 


| ® Großstädte 
® Städte 
= Vororte (Stadtrand) 
| * Dörfer 
| = Verkehrswege 
| — Flüsse 
| BE Seen 


0 100 200 300 400 500 km 
mE —— BE —— BE 


Klicken zum Vergrößern der Karte 


1. Wahl - Quadrat Nr.: 


2. Wahl - Quadrat Nr.: 


Warum? 


c) Möchten Sie irgendwann wieder in Ihre Heimat zurückkehren oder in ein anderes Land 


ziehen? 


(| weiß ich nicht |_J ich möchte irgendwann zurück in meine Heimat 


\_J ich möchte in Deutschland bleiben 
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_| ich möchte in ein anderes Land weiterziehen 


Wenn ja, in welches Land? (Übersicht aller Länder) 


d) Welche Art von Infrastruktur muss vorhanden sein, damit Sie sich an einem Ort 


ansiedeln möchten: 


Schulen/Bildungseinrichtungen |_ Sport-Clubs 
\_/ Orte für Kunst/Kultur |_' politische Zentren 
_| Einrichtungen für Deutschkurse 
\_ Orte für meine Religion (z.B. Kirchen/Moscheen/Synagogen) 


__| Integrationszentrum (für Fragen und Probleme bei der Einwanderung 


nach Deutschland) 


persönliche/r Integrationspate/-patin 


_| Kulturzentrum für Menschen meiner Herkunft 


e) Weitere wichtige Infrastruktur (Stichworte): 


6. Arbeitsperspektiven 


Angenommen, Sie würden sich in einem ländlichen Gebiet, einem Dorf oder in einer Kleinstadt 
ansiedeln - und zwar nicht allein, sondern gleichzeitig mit vielen Einwanderern aus verschiedenen 


anderen Ländern. Welche Arbeitsperspektiven würden Sie für sich unter diesen Umständen sehen? 


a) Welche Branchen wären für Sie interessant? 
Dienstleitungen | Ortsungebundene Dienstleistungen (Internet) 
 Handwerk/Industrie Bildung/Wissenschaft/Forschung 
Kunst/Kultur Gastronomie Landwirtschaft | Sonstiges 


Sonstige Branchen (Stichworte): 


b) Welche Arbeit(en) könnten Sie sich z.B. vorstellen, unter diesen Umständen 
aufzunehmen? 


Arbeiten (Stichworte): 
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c) Welche Arten von Arbeitsverhältnissen können Sie sich für sich selbst am ehesten 


vorstellen? 
| angestellt sein selbstständig sein / freiberuflich arbeiten 
__| ein Unternehmen gründen |_) ich weiß nicht 


d) Anmerkungen zur Arbeit (z.B. Voll- oder Teilzeit usw.) 


e) Kommentar: Arbeit in Kleinstädten/Dörfern oder abgelegenen Regionen: 


7. Anreizsysteme für staatliche Festlegung des 
Wohnorts 


Wenn Sie dadurch Vorteile bekämen, wären Sie bereit, an einem Ort in Deutschland zu leben, den Sie 
von der Regierung zugewiesen bekommen (anstatt Ihren Wohnort selber auszuwählen)? Verschiedene 
Gegenleistungen für eine zeitlich begrenzte Verpflichtung zum Bleiben in einem zugewiesenen Gebiet 


stehen hierbei zur Diskussion: 


a) Steuerliche oder finanzielle Anreize (z.B. 50% weniger Lohnsteuer oder eine 50% 
geringere Miete) 

Erläuterung: Würden Sie für eine festgelegte Zeit (z.B. 5 Jahre) an einen bestimmten Ort ziehen, 
würden Sie mit deutlichen Steuererleichterungen belohnt, so dass Ihnen mehr Netto-Gehalt übrig 
bliebe. Auch andere finanzielle Zuschüsse wie eine deutliche Absenkung des Mietpreises wären 


denkbar. Wäre das für Sie interessant? 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


Kommentar: 


b) Übernahme von Leerstand und Sanierung in Eigenregie 

Erläuterung: Im Zuge einer solchen Maßnahme würden Sie vom Staat das Geld zur Verfügung 
gestellt bekommen, das dafür notwendig wäre, ein leerstehendes Wohngebäude in einer kleinen Stadt 
oder einem Dorf selber sanieren zu können. Ihnen würde dann im Gegenzug ein kostenloses 


Wohnrecht oder eine stark reduzierte Miete gewährt. Wäre das für Sie interessant? 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


Kommentar: 
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c) Familiennachzug 
Erläuterung: Wenn Sie sich bereit erklären würden, in einer vom Staat bestimmten Stadt (bzw. in 
einem Dorf oder Stadtteil) zu leben, würden Sie schneller als normalerweise die Berechtigung erhalten, 


im Ausland lebende Familienmitglieder zeitnah nachziehen zu lassen. Wäre das für Sie interessant? 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


Kommentar: 


d) Arbeitsplatzgarantie 
Erläuterung: Wenn Sie einen zugewiesenen Wohnort akzeptieren würden, bekämen Sie bei vorher 
festgestellter Eignung eine feste Zusage für einen Arbeitsplatz unter festgelegten Bedingungen. Wäre 


das für Sie interessant? 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


e) Weitere mögliche Anreize? 
Erläuterung: Können Sie sich weitere Anreize für Einwanderer in Deutschland vorstellen, die 
wirkungsvoll sein könnten, damit sich Menschen verfplichten lassen, sich in bestimmten festgelegten 


Städten/Regionen/Stadtteilen anzusiedeln? 


Vorschläge: 


8. Kommentare, Anregungen, Ideen 


Haben Sie weitere Kommentare, Anregungen oder Ideen zu diesem 
Fragebogen und der Dissertation? 


Ich würde mich auch für ein ausführlicheres Interview zum Thema zur Verfügung stellen. 
ja | nein 

Wenn ja, bitte Ihre E-Mail-Adresse angeben: 

E-Mail-Adresse: 


Wie gesagt erfolgt die Auswertung der Fragebögen anonymisiert und Ihre 
Angaben/Daten werden nicht an Dritte weitergegeben. 


* Quelle für Bild "Ort 6": Lizenz: Creative Commons Siehe LinkBY-SY. Autor: 
A.Savin. Link zum Originalbild. Das Bild wurde nicht verändert. 
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16.2 Questionnaire 2 (respondents living in 
peripheral/rural regions) 


Online-Fragebogen ländliche 
Räume 


Fragebogen 


Entwicklung und gelenkte Einwanderung in 
ländlichen und abgelegenen Räumen 


Dieser Fragebogen ist Teil einer Dissertation (Doktorarbeit) und richtet sich 
an Menschen, die in ländlichen oder abgelegenen Orten in Deutschland 
leben. Es ist wichtig, dass so viele Menschen wie möglich an dieser 

Befragung teilnehmen. Dies kann dazu beitragen, dass die Grundlagen für 
eine bessere Raumplanung gelegt werden können. In der Folge kann es zu 


einer Verbesserung der Lebensverhältnisse in ländlichen Regionen 
kommen - und kann verloren gegangene gesellschaftliche und wirtschaftliche 
Dynamik zurückkehren. 

Ausfüllen: Die Auswertung der Fragebögen erfolgt anonymisiert, Ihre 
Angaben können also nicht mit Ihrer Person in Verbindung gebracht werden. 
Im Test hat das Ausfüllen des Fragebogens 10-15 Minuten in Anspruch 
genommen. 


1. Wohn- und Arbeitsperspektiven 


a) Aktueller Wohnort: 


b) Aktuelles Bundesland: 


c) Geburtsort: 
d) Bundesland der Geburt: 


e) Geburtsland: 


f) Welche Art von Infrastruktur muss für mich persönlich, aber auch allgemein in ländlichen 


und entlegenen Räumen vorhanden sein? 


Schulen/Bildungseinrichtungen Sport-Clubs 
Orte für Kunst/Kultur politische Zentren Arbeitsplätze 
Orte für meine Religion (z.B. Kirchen/Moscheen/Synagogen) 


Einkaufsmöglichkeiten Freizeitangebote Natur, Ruhe 
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g) Weitere wichtige Infrastruktur (Stichworte): 


h) Ihre Gründe für die Wahl Ihres aktuellen Wohnorts: 


Grund/Gründe (Stichworte): 


i) Unter diesen Bedingungen möchte ich langfristig an meinem derzeitigen Wohnort bleiben: 


Bedingungen (Stichworte, z.B. "Perspektiven für mein Leben"): 


j) In welchen Bereichen sehen Sie Arbeitsperspektiven in der Region - nicht nur für Sie 


selbst, sondern im Allgemeinen? 


Dienstleistungen Internet-Dienstleistungen 
Handwerk/Industrie Bildung/Wissenschaft/Forschung 


Kunst/Kultur |_' Gastronomie Landwirtschaft Sonstiges 


Sonstige Arbeitsperspektiven (Stichworte): 


2. Werte und Meinungen 


In diesem Abschnitt geht es um Ihre Werte und Meinungen zu verschiedenen Themen. Bitte klicken Sie 


jeweils auf der Skala entsprechend von "sehr wichtig" bis "unwichtig" an: 


a) Viel Geld verdienen ist für mich 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


b) Leben mit der Familie / Familienleben ist für mich 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


c) die Welt zu verändern/verbessern ist für mich 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


d) Bildung und die "Welt verstehen" ist für mich 


sehr wichtig wichtig neutral weniger wichtig unwichtig 


e) Sonstiges (was mir noch wichtig ist - Stichworte): 
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f) Wie stehen Sie zu Eigenverantwortung und Gemeinschaft? 
jeder Mensch sollte vor allem für sich selber verantwortlich sein 
Menschen sollten für sich - aber auch für andere Menschen 


Verantwortung übernehmen 
die Gesellschaft sollte als Ganzes für jeden einzelnen Menschen 


verantwortlich sein 


ich habe keine Meinung dazu etwas anderes 


Etwas anderes: 


g) Ihre Meinung zu Hierarchien: Sollen Vorgesetzte/Chefs oder PolitikerInnen alleine 


entscheiden - oder finden Sie, dass alle Menschen gleich viel zu sagen haben sollten? 


‚ alle sollten gleich viel zu sagen haben 
Chefs/Vorgesetzte/PolitikerInnen sollten erst nachfragen - aber dann 


alleine entscheiden 
Chefs/Vorgesetzte/PolitikerInnen sollten grundsätzlich alleine 


entscheiden 


ist mir egal etwas anderes 


Etwas anderes: 


h) Ist Religion für Sie Privatsache? Ist die Trennung von Staat und Religion richtig? 


ja auf jeden Fall ja ich habe keine Meinung dazu nein 


nein auf keinen Fall 


i) Religion sollte das Leben der Menschen bestimmen 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


j) Sind Sie der Meinung, man sollte im Leben allgemein viele oder weniger Risiken 
eingehen? 


, wer keine Risiken eingeht kann nichts erreichen 
‚ ab und zu sollte man Risiken eingehen 
‚ Risiken einzugehen schafft mehr Probleme als Chancen 


man sollte es vermeiden Risiken einzugehen etwas anderes 
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Etwas anderes: 


k) Die Kultur meines Heimatlandes ist höher entwickelt als die meisten anderen Kulturen 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


I) Frauen und Männer sind gleich viel wert und sollten die gleichen Rechte haben. Und, 


wenn möglich, die selben Arbeiten in der Gesellschaft ausüben können 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


m) In meiner Familie und in meinem Freundeskreis soll es nach Möglichkeit viele 


unterschiedliche Meinungen zu wichtigen Fragen des Lebens geben 


stimme voll zu stimme zu neutral stimme weniger zu 


stimme nicht zu 


n) Der Fortschritt in Wissenschaft und Technik ist aus meiner Sicht 


grundsätzlich gut meistens gut 
je nachdem positiv oder negativ grundsätzlich fragwürdig 


grundsätzlich schlecht 


0) Was ist für Sie ganz allgemein positiv an Deutschland im Vergleich zu anderen Ländern - 
und was negativ? 


Positive Aspekte (Stichworte): 


Negative Aspekte (Stichworte): 


3. Wohnen und kulturelle Vielfalt 


In diesem Abschnitt geht es um Ihre Ansichten zum Thema Wohnen im Zusammenhang mit kultureller 


Vielfalt der Bevölkerung vor Ort. Bitte wählen Sie aus: 


a) Sollte sich die Bevölkerung in Ihrer Wohnumgebung aus Menschen unterschiedlicher 


Kulturen und/oder Religionen zusammensetzen? 


ja auf jeden Fall ja ich habe keine Meinung dazu nein 
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nein auf keinen Fall 


b) Kann der Zuzug von Menschen in meine Region eine Chance sein, um die strukturellen 


Probleme zu lösen? 


ja auf jeden Fall ja ich habe keine Meinung dazu nein 


nein auf keinen Fall 


c) Ich befürchte, dass ein starker Zuzug von Ausländern in meinen Ort meinen Arbeitsplatz 
oder meinen Wohlstand gefährdet. 


sehr zutreffend zutreffend neutral weniger zutreffend 


nicht zutreffend 


d) Wie stellen Sie sich vor, wie ein Zusammenleben von deutschen und Ausländern 


allgemein sinnvoll organisiert werden kann? 


4. Ansiedlung von Menschen von außerhalb in 
ländlichen Regionen 


a) Stellen Sie sich das folgende Szenario vor: 

Dorf A und Kleinstadt B haben durch Abwanderung in den letzten 30 Jahren 
viele Einwohner verloren. Die Bevölkerungszahl von Dorf A ist von 600 auf 
380 gesunken und von Kleinstadt B von 5000 auf 2900. Es gibt kaum Arbeit 
und in Dorf A nicht einmal mehr Läden, geschweige denn eine Schule oder 
einen Kindergarten. 

Um das Problem zu lösen, setzt die Regierung ein Programm auf, um das 
Sterben von Dörfern und Kleinstädten zu verhindern: Im Rahmen dieses 
Programms werden Einwanderer aus dem Ausland gezielt an diesen Orten 
angesidelt. Und zwar nicht nur aus einem Land, sondern bunt gemischt, aus 
mehreren Herkunftsländern, damit keine Ghettos entstehen. 


Wie finden Sie das? Warum? 


Fördermaßnahmen / Anreizsysteme: Für die bessere Integration dieser 
Ausländer bei Ihnen im Ort werden staatliche Fördergelder für Projekte 
bereitgestellt, von denen auch die bereits vor Ort einheimische Bevölkerung 
profitiert. Geben Sie an, welche Arten von Anreizsystemen aus Ihrer Sicht 
attraktiv und oder zielführend sind: 
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b) Steuerliche oder andere finanzielle Anreize (z.B. 50% weniger Lohnsteuer oder eine 50% 
geringere Miete) 

Erläuterung: Einheimische, die in ländliche Räume ziehen oder dort leben bleiben, aber auch 
hinzugezogene Ausländer, bekommen steuerliche Anreize für diese Wahl des Wohnorts. Eine solche 


Förderung wäre aus Ihrer Sicht... 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


c) Übernahme von Leerstand und Sanierung in Eigenregie gegen reduzierte Miete oder 
Übernahme der Gebäude 

Erläuterung: Der Staat stellt Geld zur Verfügung, damit Deutsche und Ausländer in ländlichen 
Regionen gemeinsam Gebäude sanieren, um diese stark vergünstigt zu bewohnen. Oder damit sie in 


ihren gemeinsamen Besitz übergehen. 


sehr interessant interessant neutral weniger interessant 


uninteressant 


d) Weitere mögliche Anreize? 
Erläuterung: Können Sie sich weitere Anreize vorstellen, die wirkungsvoll sein könnten, damit wieder 


Menschen aus Deutschland - und aus anderen Ländern - in ländliche Räume ziehen? 


c) Kommentar zu Abschnitt 4 und den Vorschlägen für Anreize (a-d): 


5. Informationen zu Ihrer Person 


a) Alter: 


unter 20 20-35 36-45 46-55 56-65 über 65 


Keine Angabe 


b) Geschlecht: weiblich männlich anderes Geschlecht 
c) Familienstand: ledig verheiratet in fester Beziehung 
d) Zahl Ihrer Kinder: > 

e) Ihr höchster Bildungsabschluss: bitte auswählen! v 
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f) Derzeitige Haupttätigkeit (z.B. Beruf oder Bildung) 


g) Ihr durchschnittliches Familien-Netto-Einkommen pro Monat in den letzten 5 Jahren (in 
Euro und zusammengenommen für alle Mitglieder des Haushalts): 


0-500 500-1.000 1.000-2.000 2.000-4.000 


4.000-6.000 über 6.000 keine Angabe 


6. Kommentare, Anregungen, Ideen 


Haben Sie weitere Kommentare, Anregungen oder Ideen zu diesem 
Fragebogen und der Dissertation? 


Ich würde mich für ein ausführlicheres Interview oder für eine Gruppendiskussion zum 
Thema zur Verfügung stellen. 
ja nein 
Wenn ja, bitte Ihre E-Mail-Adresse angeben: 
E-Mail-Adresse: 


Wie gesagt erfolgt die Auswertung der Fragebögen anonymisiert und Ihre 
Angaben/Daten werden nicht an Dritte weitergegeben. 
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16.3 Questionnaire 3 (service employers) 


Kurzbefragung 


Kurzbefragung (5 Min.) 


Arbeitsmodelle für Einwanderer im 
Homeoffice / in mobiler Arbeit 


Mit dieser Kurzbefragung soll die Bereitschaft von Arbeitgebern 
untersucht werden, Immigrant*innen, die in abgelegenen/strukturschwachen 
Regionen Deutschlands leben (etwa da sie über freiwillige staatliche 
Anreizprogramme dorthin gezogen sind), in reinen oder überwiegenden 
Homeoffice-Modellen zu beschäftigen (ggf. subventioniert). 

Die Befragung richtet sich an Unternehmen und Organisationen, die im 
weitesten Sinne dem Dienstleistungssektor zuzuordnen sind - und die 
teilweise oder ausschließlich über Arbeitsstellen verfügen, die auch im 
Homeoffice bzw. in mobiler Arbeit verrichtet werden können. 

Der Fragebogen ist Teil einer Dissertation von Christopher Stark am 
Fachbereich Geographie an der Universität Hamburg 
(Datenschutzerklärung siehe unten). 


Informationen zu Ihrem Unternehmen 
bzw. Ihrer Organisation 


Ort des Unternehmens / der Organisation - Haupt-Standort: 


Bundesland: 


Art des Unternehmens / der Organisation / (freiwillige Angabe: Name/Bezeichnung): 


Branche: 
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Zahl Ihrer Mitarbeiter*innen 


unter 10 \_’ 10-49 ' 50-199 \_/ 200-999 ' 1.000-9.999 \_’ über 10.000 


Inhaltliche Fragen 


1) Können Sie sich vorstellen, dass Sie als Unternehmen/Organisation nach Deutschland 


eingewanderte Immigranten in einem Arbeitsplatzmodell einstellen, das darauf beruht, dass 


diese Mitarbeiter*innen in strukturschwachen Regionen (mit guter Internetanbindung) 


leben und für Sie arbeiten - also ausschließlich per "Remote"/ in mobiler Arbeit / im 


Homeoffice? 
Mit Subventionen ja | Auch ohne Subventionen ja | Unentschieden 
Unter bestimmten anderen Voraussetzungen 5 nein / eher nein 


Sofern "Unter bestimmten anderen Voraussetzungen" ausgewählt, unter welchen? 


2) Wenn ja/eher ja, für wie viele Arbeitsstellen bzw. welchen Anteil Ihrer Arbeitsstellen 


wäre das denkbar? 


Geschätzte Zahl solcher Arbeitsstellen: 


Geschätzter Anteil solcher Arbeitsstellen von allen Ihrer Arbeitsstellen (in %): 


3) In welchen Stätten könnten Sie sich vorstellen, dass solche Mitarbeiter*innen in diesen 


entfernten Orten für Ihr Unternehmen / Ihre Organisation sinnvollerweise arbeiten? 


(Mehrfachnennung möglich) 
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Von zu Hause (am strukturschwachen Wohnort) 
__| In Co-Working-Spaces (am strukturschwachen Wohnort) 
In leerstehenden Büros, anderen Arbeitsstätten o.ä. (am strukturschwachen Wohnort) 


_ Keine Angabe / Unklar 


4) Ggf. Anmerkungen zu diesem Thema und der Fragestellung: 


Fragebogen absenden 


Ich möchte per E-Mail über die Ergebnisse dieser Befragung/Dissertation informiert werden: 


(® nein ja 


E-Mail-Adresse (freiwillige Angabe): 


Anti-Spam-Frage (Groß-Kleinschreibung beachten): 


Welcher ist der zweite Buchstabe in USA? 
Absenden 


Datenschutz ist mir sehr wichtig: Die Auswertung der Fragebögen erfolgt anonymisiert und Ihre 
Angaben/Daten werden nicht an Dritte weitergegeben. 
Bei weiteren Fragen zu Datenschutz, der Kurzbefragung oder der Dissertation, können Sie hier Kontakt 


zu mir aufnehmen. 


ChristopherStark.de | 2022 
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16.4 Collection of e-mail addresses and technical 
comments on the questionnaires 


The collection of contact data for the second questionnaire, addressed to persons 
born in Germany, was realized by means of the searches listed below: 


> Search for e-mail addresses via the Internet portal www.gelbeseiten.de: For 
this purpose, the author defined these locations, each of which was given a 
radius search of between 300 km and 500 km via the parameters of the URL! 
in order to cover the entire federal territory (with overlaps): Tribsees (300 
km), Zeulenroda-Triebes (400 km), Heide-Holstein (400 km), Vechta (300 km), 
Bromskirchen (300 km), Penzlin (500 km), Coswig-Anhalt- Stadtteil- 
Cobbelsdorf (300 km), Schwarzenfeld (300 km), Fladungen (400 km), Bad- 
Bodenteich (400 km), Pritzwalk (500 km). The search was then carried out for 
each of these words: Clubs, church, district, mayor, municipality, school, town 
hall, craftsmen, limited company. 


> Internet search via the search engine duckduckgo.com for these keywords in 
combination with the names of the federal states (except for the city states 
Bremen, Berlin, Hamburg): Landfrauen, ländlich, Land- ratsamt, 
Landwirtschaft, Reitsport, Schule, Verein, Kirche, Bürgermeister, GmbH, 
Rathaus. These search terms were also combined with the additional words 
"List", "Database" or a similar combination. This should cover as broad a 
spectrum of organizations in rural/peripheral areas as possible and provide as 
many contact details as possible. 


> Search for e-mail addresses in the OpenStreetmap raw data? (i.e. the 
metadata) along the following categories: Stores, schools, amenity_so- cial- 
facility-community-center, amenity_townhall. 


In this way, 5,682 e-mail addresses were identified and contacted. 


The search strategy for the e-mail addresses of immigrants for the first survey was 
also to collect all addresses that could be found on the free Internet - by searching in 
the search engine duckduckgo.com for the keywords or groups, persons and 
organizations listed here: 


> Migrant organizations, networks of foreigners in Germany, refugee initiatives 
and aid organizations 
> Commissioner for Foreigners and Migration Coordination Offices 
1 With the help of the Curl (Linux) program for scraping URLs. 
2 OpenStreetmap database as of 04/2019. 
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> Universities (due to foreign students and staff). 


The actual research was then carried out manually or semi-automatically using 
various crawling methods in freely accessible databases, contact lists of 
organizations, PDF publications containing e-mail contact data, etc. In this way, a 
total of 6,201 e-mail addresses were identified and contacted. 


As far as the online questionnaires are concerned, the focus was on high 
compatibility and good presentation on various devices, as emphasized as important 
by Wagner-Schelew- sky/Hering (cf. 2019 p. 794). A Wordpress installation? with the 
"Con- tact7" add-on was used as the website infrastructure for the questionnaires. 
With the underlying technologies PHP, Javascript and a MariaDB database. The 
questionnaires were easily accessible on all device categories and operating systems 
(including mobile) via a link. The questionnaire addressed to the respondents could 
also be translated into various languages at the click of a mouse using the Google 
Translate service before being completed. 

There was also no password entry or registration, so that there were no barriers to 
participation and no individual assignability of the questionnaires was possible. One 
limitation of this procedure was that it was not possible to use a so-called 
"questionnaire". 

"non-response rates", i.e. the number of questionnaires that were not completed in 
full. However, from the author's point of view, such a rate would not have provided 
any recognizable added value. Questionnaires that were completed more than once 
or twice by the same person were easy to recognize in the results table due to the 
complexity of the questionnaires and these duplicates were removed during the 
evaluation. 

Data protection was ensured at all levels when conducting the surveys.* The Matomo 
web statistics software on the website used only records truncated IP addresses, 
meaning that the participants could not be identified in this way. After the surveys 
were completed, the data was deleted from the online database and was then only 
stored locally on encrypted? data carriers by the author for further evaluation. The 
table documents to be analyzed did not contain any personal data such as IP 
addresses, addresses or names. Only e-mail addresses were included if they were 
entered voluntarily in the questionnaire. All e-mail addresses determined in advance 
for the surveys were taken from publicly accessible databases. 


3 Hosting compliant with data protection at the association "In-Berlin e.V." in Germany. 


4 As emphasized as important by Wagner-Schelewsky/Hering (2019 p. 796) or 
Trübner/Mühlichen (2019 p. 153-154) - also with regard to ethical implications when 
dealing with data and Internet technologies. 


5 Encrypted with the Veracrypt program and the Twofish algorithm (and SHA-512 hash). 
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Online sources and databases researched. 


16.5 Transfer of verbatim quotations 
in categories of acceptance (2nd survey) 


Three examples of comments from the second questionnaire are listed below for 
each of the different categories. 


Category 1: "Approving": 
1. "Ithink that's good. Multiculturalism can revitalize a society". 


2. "With good organization and mutual understanding, this can only result in 
opportunities for everyone." 


3. "This is a good opportunity". 


t ry 2: "Agree with comments/ideas on implementation/necessary framework 
conditions": 
1. "I think that's good, as long as the cultures get along. It's always difficult 
when different southern cultures regularly attack each other because they 
don't respect each other. 


2. "Good if jobs, schools and transport links are also provided". 


3. "I think it's a good way to prevent villages from dying. However, good 
integration measures are needed to prevent xenophobia". 


Category 3: "Ambivalent, tending to agree": 
1. "I think it would be difficult to replace such a large number of German 
"emigrants" with migrants. A smaller number is probably easier". 


2. "Ghettoization would be risky, well-executed integration (wanted by both 
sides) is enriching!" 


3. "On the one hand, it's good because cultural diversity can create something 
new, but it's also a source of conflict due to different points of view." 


t ry 4: "Skeptical/ambivalent, rather negative": 
1. "Ghettoization creates American conditions; any sensible immigration policy 
should avoid this." 


2. "That is hypothetical. The district's building regulations prevent the renewal of 
the 
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development of the villages". 


3. "In principle, I'm a little suspicious of state control. After all, there are reasons 
for emigration. It is questionable to me whether they can be eliminated by 
"prescribed" immigration. 


Category 5: "Clearly negative": 

1. "S.o.. Nonsense. Immigrants should be settled where a suitable infrastructure 
and jobs are available, otherwise integration through participation in society 
cannot succeed. Settling more people in problem locations exacerbates the 
situation". 


2. "That doesn't work - the older generation can't and won't adapt - nor will they 
learn anything new." 


3. "I definitely cannot imagine that such a program can be implemented in the 
short/medium term. Prospects of success very questionable". 


All data records, i.e. all comments for the categorizations made with the associated 
classification, are available online to ensure complete traceability of this procedure 
(working paper: Stark 2020c ).® 


16.6 Comments on settlement support for immigrants in rural- 
peripheral regions (2nd survey) 


Group 1: Agree (14%) 

General agreement with the support mechanisms proposed by the author and the 
settlement of foreigners in the countryside or in remote areas in general. Such 
concepts are in the interests of these regions and would bring new cultural impulses 
and new knowledge here. A new diversity could emerge and the established 
structures would be revitalized or loosened up. Society would become more 
cosmopolitan and people's horizons would be broadened. Despite possible emerging 
problems, this would be the best solution in the long term and a better society could 
emerge as a result. 

Many places would simply die out if such measures were not taken; there are no real 
alternatives. Something like this is advantageous for everyone involved, as it is to be 
expected that new jobs and infrastructure will be created here. In other countries 
such as the USA, Switzerland or Canada, strong, controlled immigration also works. 
Roughly summarized, the credo is that the whole thing should be seen as an 
opportunity and not as a risk that will advance society and the country as a whole. 


6 Spreadsheet: "Survey_peripheral living_population" (columns: I and )). 
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Some also explicitiy emphasize that all people are equal - regardless of origin or 
citizenship. 


Group 2: Agree with comments/ideas on 
implementation/necessary framework conditions (34%) 

People in this group basically agree with the scenario in the above-mentioned areas, 
but express various aspects of the circumstances under which they believe the 
proposed settlement can work and under which conditions it cannot. In other words, 
they do not agree with such measures across the board, but take the view that one 
or other accompanying measure should be taken to enable locals and newly settled 
people to live together in shrinking/rural/remote areas. 

Incentive systems are also important, although some interviewees explicitiy state 
that no compulsory systems should be introduced, only positive incentive 
instruments. At the same time, it is particularly important that jobs and 
infrastructure (transport, educational facilities, housing, leisure facilities, doctors, 
etc.) are available, newly created or improved in the relevant regions. Sensible 
support measures could include incentives for doctors to move to the countryside. 
Many respondents in this group consider the participation of the local population to 
be important - and active integration measures from the outset to accompany the 
settlement. Good and transparent communication as well as sensitivity and 
democratic legitimization are important for acceptance. Above all, the residents 
should not be left alone with such measures. Some believe that the populations of 
the places into which the settlement of immigrants would be promoted should vote 
by a majority in a transparent process before such measures are taken. In this sense, 
a cautious, democratic and gradual approach would be appropriate, from which, if 
possible, the local population would also benefit, for example through subsidies. 
Some feel it is important that established local structures are not destroyed. In 
addition, special facilities and events for coming together should be created or 
expanded. Mediation and cultural events are also suggested so that all affected 
groups can get to know each other better. 

As in the other response groups, there are different opinions on how integration 
should take place. Only a few in this group demanded restrictive integration 
services. Rather, a desired openness of the system towards immigrants is 
emphasized. Some add that at least a certain canon of values should be jointly 
defined and that this should prevent the emergence of parallel societies. 
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Most respondents in this group also agree that ghettoization should be prevented 
and that a targeted ethnic mix of the population is expedient. The families of all 
immigrants should also be able to immigrate in order to enable intact family 
structures. Overall, the voices in favor of a multicultural society clearly predominate 
in this group, although some here also believe that the immigrants who come should 
be better selected (above all according to qualifications, religion or origin). Some 
also note that right-wing extremism is a problem in these regions - especially for 
immigrants, of course. Overall, the majority of respondents in this group are open to 
state control when it comes to settlement or integration measures, for example. 
They also say that a lot of money needs to be invested. In some cases, it is 
emphasized that measures are necessary, such as a general work permit for 
foreigners from the time of arrival in Germany; or state support for the 
establishment of local businesses. 

However, the infrastructure (social infrastructure such as schools and other 
educational institutions, medical care) must not be overburdened and there must be 
a willingness to integrate. At the same time, opportunities should also be created for 
the return of emigrated German citizens from such regions. Overall, the measures 
should actually benefit the respective region itself and not just place an additional 
burden on it. 

Particularly in rural regions, where many people would have prejudices, 
complications and resistance from the local population are sometimes expected. This 
should be countered with effective measures. In principle, social justice should also 
be at the forefront of all measures. For example, there should be no preferential 
treatment of newcomers over the population already living there - also in terms of 
acceptance of such measures. 

The proposed scenario is seen by many in Group 2 as an opportunity in light of 
demographic change and population decline. The problems faced by cities, such as 
high rents, would also be mitigated by such measures. 


Group 3: Ambivalent, with a tendency to agree (13%) 

This group is cautiously supportive, but expresses clear concerns regarding the 
implementation of settlement support for immigrants in their home regions. There 
are many different opinions in this group, and the undertone is not very optimistic or 
even euphoric. 

lt is often noted that such measures are ultimately not enough for rural and 
peripheral areas. At the very least, further accompanying programs to upgrade the 
areas are necessary for such concepts to be successful. Without jobs and the 
integrative effect of work, for example, there would be no chance of positive 
development in these places. The conditions 
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The current conditions in rural areas are poor for immigrants because rural exodus 
has only left old, poorer and less educated people behind. In this context, doubts are 
expressed as to whether small villages, for example, would be able to achieve 
integration at all. 

As in Group 2, Group 3 emphasized that all of this would only be successful if all 
stakeholders were involved from the outset and no measures were "imposed" from 
outside. Doubts are expressed when it comes to a possible lack of flexibility and 
goodwill on the part of the rural population for such measures; some warn of 
possible conflicts and a possible "explosive mixture". There are doubts as to whether 
living together with people from different countries/cultures will be harmonious. 
Some of the interviewees in this group have greater doubts about people from 
Muslim cultural circles. A minority of Group 3 calls for assimilation and expresses 
doubts about the ability of all immigrants to integrate. In this context, there is a fear 
of ghettoization, althougn it is not clear whether this can be completely prevented. In 
this sense, a more even geographical distribution of immigrants is advocated. 

Others believe that everyone in the village will be integrated anyway due to the 
small-scale structures. Concerns tend to be expressed about excessive changes to 
the rural village culture. 

Despite the general skepticism, Group 3 is also in favor of more education and 
integrative measures for the German population when it comes to the immigration 
society. Intensive communication between all stakeholders and local people is 
essential. 

Some in Group 3 also demand that demographic processes should be "natural" and 
not controlled. Others doubt whether villages affected by shrinkage and 
demographic change should be "saved" at all. Immigrants should have a free choice 
of where to live. They may prefer to move to the cities anyway, which offer them 
many advantages over life in the countryside. 


Group 4: Skeptical-ambivalent, rather negative (21%) 

This group of respondents is not entirely opposed to the proposed measures, but 
they are not very enthusiastic and mainly emphasize the potential disadvantages 
and risks. The arguments are also broadly diversified here. 

For example, they complain that the problems of emigration would not be solved by 
such measures. Just as in group 5 of those who reject all of this in principle, group 4 
also fears that their own national identity could be lost and/or that they would 
suddeniy feel "as if they were the only ones left". 
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Germans" could find themselves in a minority. In this context, the fear of 
ghettoization plays a role for some. 

Some from Group 4 questioned why people from abroad should be brought into the 
country at all. It would be enough to invest in rural areas so that Germans would 
want to move to these areas. In any case, jobs would first have to be created locally 
and the structural problems solved (few jobs, no shopping facilities, no schools, etc.). 
Many respondents in Group 4 see the proposals made in the questionnaire as an 
experiment with no guarantee of success. Some added that something like this could 
only work at all if immigration took place slowly and evenly. If such concepts were 
not supported by the population, they would not work. Concerns are also raised that 
conflicts could arise or reference is made to having personally had bad experiences 
with immigrants. 

In group 4, some people are skeptical about state control in general. It is not good 
when developments are imposed "from above". In particular, a settlement policy 
without the involvement of local people living in the area is not expedient. Resettling 
people without taking their origins into account is neither socially nor economically 
sensible without at least having carried out an "assessment" first. There is also 
criticism of supposed paternalism or an "obligation to settle". It would be impossible 
to control or the attempt to control could have negative effects that are difficult to 
calculate. 

Others point out that some refugees have left rural/peripheral areas anyway because 
the existing infrastructure was too poor for them. Most immigrants wanted to go to 
the cities anyway and not to the countryside. So why would they want to move toa 
place where no German wants to live? Migration is already too far advanced, so the 
proposed scenario is considered rather unrealistic. 

Doubts are also expressed as to whether too many different cultures can live in one 
space without conflict. Coexistence cannot be forced. Foreigners might be perceived 
by villagers as "foreign bodies". 

Despite the tendency towards rejection, some of Group 4 expressed concerns that at 
least indirectliy show that they would be prepared to accept a settlement under 
certain circumstances. Further critical comments are as follows: 


«- Demographic aspects of the composition of the population must be taken into 
account. In any case, it should be avoided that in the context ofthe 
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immigration would come exclusively from young men. 


- They are particularly critical of cultural differences, for example in relation to 
gender roles and sexism. 


- Atargeted location for institutions in the relevant areas would be helpful or 
necessary. 


« Taking over vacant properties and renovating them yourself: This is not 
compatible with building law and the requirements of rural districts for village 
renewal. 


« Such a proposed development should only take place very slowly, if at all. 


Group 5: Clearly negative (12%) 

The proposed settlement of foreigners in rural and remote regions of Germany is 
rejected by this group of respondents, but only in very few cases is it openly justified 
in xenophobic or racist terms. Many comments boil down to the fact that such a 
program cannot work because there is no work or necessary infrastructure locally 
anyway. The rural exodus could not be stopped in this way either. Instead, the focus 
should be on combating the reasons for migration. In this sense, it only makes sense, 
if at all, to settle immigrants in cities. 

Some interviewees in this group complain that a large influx of people, especially 
from other cultures and religions, would lead to a loss of "home" as well as identity 
and village identity. For many of this group of "clear rejecters", the fear of "foreign 
infiltration", an ethnic mixing of the population - or of being cast in a minority role as 
"Germans" - is paramount. In addition, ghettos would inevitably be created. Major 
conflicts were also inevitable and the towns would develop even worse as a result of 
immigration. The cultural differences are simply too great ("'Multikulti' has never 
worked"). The local population already living there will not accept this either. 

For still others, the rejection is based on a (neo-)liberal attitude and a general 
skepticism towards state control. These people say that places should grow and 
shrink "organically", even if this means that some places die out in the long term. 
Some comments in this group 5 are not very diplomatic in their choice of words 
("Senseless", "Wishful thinking", "Very dangerous", "Catastrophic", "Adding fuel to the 
fire"), although they represent a minority. 
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16.7 Results: Preferences for places of residence, determined 
on the basis of photos/spatial images (1st survey) 


This chapter presents all the assessments for the 14 townscape types from the first 
survey, including a summary of comments and the overall assessment by the 


respondents. 


58 


Positiv 


Negativ 


Ad) Ort 1: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


20 


42 


u sehr gut 


u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


44 


Kommentare zu Ort 1 


" Schönes Stadtbild / Luxus 

« Natur / Bäume / Sonne 

" Architektur / Atbau 

" Lebensqualität / ruhig / urbane atmosphäre 

" Infrastruktur / Arbeit vorhanden / zentral 

" Immer etwas los / belebt / viele Möglichkeiten 
" Multikulturell / vielfältig / Kontakt zu Menschen 


" Mit Großfamilie ungünstig 
" „Leute befolgen keine Regeln“ / anonym \ 
" Zu dicht besiedelt, zu unruhig, zu viele Leute / Überfüllt / Chaotisch / beengt 


" Zu laut / zu viele Autos / Stau / unruhig/ Stress 
" Zu wenig Grün 
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„Beton- 
Architektur“ 


Modern 


Traditionell 


Hügelig/Bergig 


© Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


Bild von Ort 1 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Überwiegend positiver Eindruck als 
potentieller Wohnstandort („sehr gut“ und „gut“ zusammen 43%). 
Jedoch auch ein Drittel ablehnende Stimmen („weniger gut“ und 
„nicht gut“ zusammen 33,5%). 

Die Kommentare waren gespalten und befürworteten entweder die 
Urbanität, „schöne Architektur“ usw. oder sie monierten die zu hohe 
Dichte einer Großstadt, das Chaos, die Anonymität, Lautstärke usw. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Das Ergeb- 
nis zeigt, dass es zwar eine relative Mehrheit unter den Befragten 
gibt, die in eine wie hier dargestellte Großstadt ziehen möchten, 

aber ein größerer Teil sich auch eher negativ über die hohe Dichte 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: 

Sommerliches Motiv einer Wohnstraße mit mittlerer bis leicht geho- 
bener Wohnqualität. Blockrandbebauung mit Gründerzeit-Altbau an 
beiden Seiten der Straße, geparkten Privat-PKW und leicht 
bewölktem Himmel. Es handelt sich um ein Motiv aus Berlin-Mitte 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewertung 
dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit sonnig, sommerlichem Wetter. 


Raumkategorien 
(1-10): 
Urban/Städtisch und Urbanität äußert. 

z Ländlich 

Naturnähe 

+ 
€ ® (2008). 
+ 

Meer 

+ 
Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


4e) Ort 2: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


Positiv 


Negativ 


20 


u sehr gut 
= gut 

neutral 
weniger gut 
nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 2 


" Bewegungsfreiraum für Kinder 

" Ruhe / Freiraum / Landleben 

" Natur und Grün / Idyllisch / saubere Luft / schön 

" Tradition / Gemeinschaft / enger Kontakt zu Mitbewohnern 


" Zu weit von Stadt entfernt 

" Lokale gemeinschaft / hier wohnen nur Alte 

" Leer / abgeschottet / traurig / langweilig 

" Schlechte (öffentliche) Verkehrsinfrastruktur 

" Zu Grau in Norddeutschland 

= Wenig Infrastruktur, Einkaufsmöglichkeiten, Kultur 
" Zu ländlich, dörflich 
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4 Bild von Ort 2 aus 


= Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur‘ Ländlich 
+ 
Modern Naturnähe 
a, 
Traditionell % Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


@ Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Überwiegend positiver Eindruck 
als potentieller Wohnstandort („sehr gut“ und „gut“ zusammen 
51%, doppelt so viele „sehr gut“-Nennungen wie in Ort 1). Auch 
hier ein knappes Drittel ablehnende Stimmen („weniger gut“ und 
„nicht gut“ zusammen 31%). 

Als positiv wurden vor allem die vermutete Naturnähe, die 
räumliche Freiheit, die Ruhe, das Landleben und die Traditionalität 
genannt. Negativ die vermutete Abgelegenheit, schlechte Ver- 
kehrsanbindung, das zu dörfliche Leben. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Spannend 
ist, dass die Zustimmungswerte zu gerade diesem sehr ländlich an- 
mutenden Ort deutlich höher sind als für Ort 1, der viel eher dem 
Klischee eines migrantischen Standardziels für Einwanderung nach 
Deutschland entspricht (großstädtische, innerstädtische Wohn- 
viertel). 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Im flachen Land 
gelegenes Dorf mit Fachwerkhäusern, Bäumen und Rasenflächen, 
die eine schmale Straße säumen. Es handelt sich ein Dorf in 
Niedersachsen (2015). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewertung 
dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit bedeckt, diesigem Wetter. 


4f) Ort 3: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


12 20 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


57 


Kommentare zu Ort 3 


Positiv " Stätisch / viele Möglichkeiten 


" Naturnah/grün obwohl Städtisch / gute Mischung 
" Multikulturell / viele Menschen / historischer Ort 


" Arbeit/Jobs, kurze Wege 
Negativ " Stressig / Stau 
« Smog / schlechte Luft / schmutzig 
" Zu industriell / zu laut / unstrukturiert 
" Kalt / schlechtes Wetter 
" zu groß 
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Ort 3 


Bild von Ort 3 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich 
+ 
Modern + Naturnähe 
+ % 
+ 
+. “ 
+ 
Traditionell Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig ® Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


© Landschaft 
RC Wohnumgebung 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Gemischtes Ergebnis („sehr gut“ 
und „gut“ zusammen 39%, „weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ zusam- 
men 31% sowie verhältnismäßig viele neutral-Nennungen: 31%). 
Die Kommentare waren, wie bereits unter „Ort 1“ zweigeteilt 
zwischen Befürwortern von Urbanität, damit verbundenen Hoff- 
nungen bezüglich Jobmöglichkeiten, eine multikulturelle Umgebung 
- und trotz der Großstädtigkeit die im Bild erkennbaren ausge- 
dehnten Grünflächen. Die anderen kritisierten vor allem das Groß- 
städtische, den vermuteten Stress, Verkehr, die vermutete 
schlechte Luft usw. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Die Antwor- 
ten zeigen, dass trotz des Wunsches bei vielen der Befragten nach 
einer zentralen Lage des Wohnortes mit vielen Möglichkeiten und 
einem durchmischten Umfeld, auch die Lebensqualität eine große 
Rolle spielt. Urban und städtisch alleine reicht auch den urban 
orientierten Befragten meist nicht aus. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Motiv der Skyline 
einer Großstadt mit ausgedehnter Parkanlage im Vordergrund 
(München, 2008). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewertung 
dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit bedeckt, diesigem Wetter. 


Ag) Ort 4: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


11 


78 


u sehr gut 
m gut 
neutral 
u weniger gut 
s nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 4 


Positiv « Multikulturell / Großstädtisch 


" „Besser als Dorf“, aber nur übergangsweise 


" Arbeit und Studium in der Nähe 


Negativ 


" Unruhig / stressig / ungemütlich / zu laut / chaotisch 


" Gebäude zu groß, zu hoch, zu häßlich / monoton / trist / unpersönlich 


" Zu viele Menschen / zu eng / zu anonym 


" Kein Grün / zu wenig Natur / zu viel Beton 


" Arm / Kriminalität 


" „Katastrophal“ / „despressiv“ / Problemviertel / Gefängnis / Ghetto 


« Schlechte Luftqualität 
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„Beton- 
Architektur‘ 


Modern 


Traditionell 


Hügelig/Bergig 


@ Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


Bild von Ort 4 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
p% Ländlich 
Naturnähe 
+ 
WB 
Meer 
+ 
Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Die meisten der Befragten lehnten 
einen solchen Ort als Wohnort ab („weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ 
zusammen 70%). Nur für 20% wäre ein solcher Wohnort „gut“ oder 
„sehr gut“. In der „Sehr-gut“-Kategorie waren es sogar nur 6%. 

Es gab nur recht wenig positive Kommentare, etwa in Bezug auf die 
vermutete Nähe zu Arbeit und Bildungseinrichtungen. Die nega- 
tiven Kommentare fokussierten vor allem auf die Monotonie und 
Tristheit der Architektur und des Stadtbildes, die vermutete Armut 
sowie die angenommene schlechte Lebensqualität. Vokabeln wie 
„katastrophal“ oder „Gefängnis“ sprechen hier für sich. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Das Ergeb- 
nis zeigt, dass insbesondere die Stadtstruktur und Architektur ano- 
nymer Großwohnblöcke und Plattenbauten als inakzeptabler Woh- 
nstandort angesehen werden. Dies ist vor allem zu berücksich- 
tigen, wenn es um Anreizsysteme für eine stärkere Ansiedlung in 
peripheren und ländlichen Regionen geht. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Großstädtisches 
Motiv mit einem großen Plattenbau-Wohngebäude (links) vermut- 

lich aus den 1970er-Jahren und einem modernen Glas-Stahl-Hoch- 
haus (rechts), das vermutlich nach 2000 gebaut wurde. Es handelt 
sich um eine Stadtszene aus Berlin-Mitte (2016). 


4h) Ort 5: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


29 


51 


18 


5 


82 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 5 


Positiv " Möglichkeiten 
= Multikulturell 
Negativ = Anonym / isoliert / unpersönlich / nichts los 
" Leer / ungemütlich / grau / kriminell 
" Zu groß, zu urban / zu viele Autos / zu dicht 
" „gräßliche Parkplätze“ / Ghetto / Perspektivlosigkeit 
" Keine Natur 
= Funktionsräumliche Trennung / kein gewachsener Ort 
" „Betonklotzwüste“ / „wie Flüchtlingslager“ 
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Bild von Ort 5 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
‚Beton- Urban/Städtisch 
Architektur“ T Ländlich 
+ 
Modern Naturnähe 
+ 
+4 
+ 
Traditionell Meer 
+ 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 
@ Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 


© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Noch deutlicher als für den Ort 4 
gilt hier, dass die meisten der Befragten einen solchen Ort als 
Wohnort ablehnen („weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ zusammen 72%). 
Nur für 12% wäre ein solcher Wohnort „gut“ oder „sehr gut“. In der 
„Sehr-gut“-Kategorie waren es sogar nur 3%. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Siehe Ort 4. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Motiv mit weit- 
läufigen Parkplätzen im Vordergrund und mehreren, recht hohen 
Plattenbau-Wohnhäusern in Zeilenbauweise im Hintergrund. Die 
Häuser stammen vermutlich aus den 1970er-Jahren und wirken in 
Bezug auf Wohnqualität wie auch Preislage für europäische Verhäl- 
tnisse eher als am unteren Ende der Skala. Es handelt sich um ein 
Foto von einem Vorort der Stadt Budapest/Ungarn (2008). 


4i) Ort 6: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


4 


20 


41 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
82 nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 6 


Quelle für Bild "Ort 6": Lizenz: Creative Commons / BY-SY. 
https://creativecommons.org/licenses/by-sa/3.0/deed.en. 

Autor: A.Savin:https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: 
Jueterbog_Altstadt_Aussicht_01.jpg. Das Bild wurde nicht verändert. 


Positiv » Übersichtlich / Ordentlich / nicht hektisch / ruhig 
" Viel Natur / baluer Himmel / schön 
" Gute Mischung aus Natur und Nachbarschaft 
» Vernünftige Infrastruktur 
" Schöne Häuser, nicht zu hoch, gut strukturiert / überschaubar 
= Sicher / friedlich 
" Lebendig / eventuell kulturelle Angebote und Geschäfte 
" „Volltreffer“ mit Familie 
" „sehr deutsch“ [Bewertung: gut] 

Negativ " Wenig Grün 
" Langweilig 
" Nur gut, wenn Großstadt in der Nähe 
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Bild von Ort 6 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
„Beton- Urban/Städtisch 
Architektur‘ Ländlich 
+ 
Modern ? Naturnähe 
sy ” 
+ 
$ 
Traditionell Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig + Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 
% Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 


© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Überwiegend positiver Eindruck 
als potentieller Wohnstandort bei den meisten Befragten („sehr 
gut“ und „gut“ zusammen 65% mit Schwerpunkt auf „gut“-Antwor- 
ten). Recht viele „neutral“-Bewertungen (22%) und nur sehr 
wenige „weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ Antworten - zusammen 13%. 
Als positiv wurden vor allem die Überschaubarkeit, Ordentlichkeit 
und die Naturnähe genannt sowie die schönen Häuser und die ruh- 
ig-entschleunigte Anmutung und eine vermutete hohe „Familien- 
kompatibilität“. Negative Kommentare bezogen sich auf die Vermu- 
tung, dieser Ort sei zu peripher gelegen oder zu wenig lebendig 
(„langweilig“). 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Anhand von 
Ort 6 wird deutlich, dass sich unter den Befragten ein großer Anteil 
ein Umfeld wünscht, dass weniger stressig, ruhiger und grüner ist, 

als in den Metropolen bietet.! 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Kleinstadt aus 
der Vogelperspektive aufgenommen. Die Gebäude auf dem Bild 
sind Fachwerk- und Klinkerbauten mit typisch roten Ziegeldächern 
gedeckt. Die Stadt wirkt eher historisch als modern und es 
befinden sich keinerlei Beton- Platten- oder Zeilenbauten auf dem 
Bild, lediglich kleinere Ein- und Mehrfamilienhäuser. Es handelt sich 
um ein Foto der brandenburgischen Stadt Jüterbog (2013). 


* Quelle für Bild Ort 6: Lizenz: Creative Commons / BY-SA 3.0. 
Autor: A.Savin: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: 
Jueterbog_Altstadt_Aussicht_01.jpg. Das Bild wurde nicht verändert. 


1 Paradox gerade bei diesem Beispiel ist, dass unter den positiven Bewertungen die Begriffe „sicher“ und „friedlich“ genannt wurden, wohingegen der 2019 
mit absoluter Mehrheit wiedergewählte Bürgermeister Arne Raue sich mehrfach öffentlich gegen Geflüchtete und Ausländer positioniert hat und im Jahr 
2015 ein Bombenanschlag auf kirchliche Gemeinderäumlichkeiten ausgeübt wurde, die auch von Geflüchteten genutzt wurden. (https://www.maz- 
online.de/Lokales/Teltow-Flaeming/Staatsschutz-ermittelt-Rechtsradikaler-Anschlag-in-Jueterbog) 


4j) Ort 7: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


25 26 


41 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


39 


Kommentare zu Ort 7 
Positiv " Arbeit vorhanden / viele Möglichkeiten 
= Neue Menschen kennenlernen 
= Zentral, gute Einkaufsmöglichkeiten 
= Modern / praktisch / sauber / schön 
= Belebt 


Negativ 


" Zu urban / unpersönlich / zu groß / Chaos 


= Vom Auto geprägt / Verkehrsbelastung / laut 


= Schmutzig / schlechte Luft 


= Häßlich, zu viel Beton / zu hoch / unnatürlich / deprimierend 
= Nur ohne Familie, weniger gut zum Wohnen 


= Zu viel Wirtschaft / teuer 
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Bild von Ort 7 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 
Raumkategorien (0-10): 


Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ + Ländlich 
Modern +. hu Naturnähe 
Traditionell Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig + Binnengewässer 


Binnenland 
außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


@ Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Die Befragten bewerten Ort 7 sehr 
unterschiedlich: Mit „gut“ oder „sehr gut“ zusammen zu 43%, mit 
„weniger gut“ sowie „nicht gut“ zusammen 36%. 

Positiv wurden hier wieder die bekannten Aspekte genannt: Viel 
Arbeit, große Vielfalt, zentral, lebendig etc. Und negativ: Zu groß, 
zu laut, zu unpersönlich, schmutzig, zu teuer, zu viel Wirtschaft, 
nicht geeignet für Familien usw. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Es zeigt 
sich, dass die Bewertung als Wohnort durchschnittlich in etwa der 
Bewertung des Orts Nr. 1 entspricht, er also für eine Großstadt 
positiv bewertet wird. Einschränkend ist bei diesem Beispiel anzu- 
merken, dass es in Deutschland in strukturschwachen/ländlichen 
Räumen keine Städte mit Skyline und entsprechenden Hochhäu- 
sern gibt. Als Kontrast für eine „Extremform“ von Stadt sollte aber 
auch die Meinung der Befragten zu diesem Ortsbild eingeholt 
werden. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Motiv einer 
Straße und einer Skyline mit Hochhäusern in einer US- 
amerikanischen Großstadt (Chicago, 2011). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewertung 
dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit sommerlich sonnigem Wetter. 


4k) Ort 8: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


20 15 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


56 


Kommentare zu Ort 8 


Positiv 
= Schöne Architektur / interessant 


" Zentral / viel Kontakt zu Menschen / Infrastruktur 


" Kultur / Multikulturell / Geschichte / Altstadt 


" Großstadt mit Flair: traditionell und modern 


Negativ 
= Chaotisch / Baustellen 
= Schlechte Luft / Stau 
" Anonym 


= Zu groß / zu eng / teuer / nur ohne Kinder 
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Bild von Ort 8 aus 
Fragebogen 


Ort 8 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ + Ländlich 
Modern Naturnähe 
+ 
+ 
2 
© 
+ 
Traditionell Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Das Stadtbild wurde mit „gut“ und 
„sehr gut“ zusammen mit 43% bewertet und mit „weniger gut“ und 
„nicht gut“ zusammen mit 29%. „Neutral“ empfanden dieses Stadt- 
bild als potentiellen Wohnort 30%. 

Als positiv wurde vor allem die als schön empfundene Architektur 
genannt, vermutete Multikulturalität und Kultur allgemein, eine 
gute Infrastruktur, ein großstädtisches Flair usw. Negative Punkte 
waren vor allem die Größe, die vermutete Anonymität, schlechte 
Luft, das Chaos einer Großstadt usw. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Wie bei den 
anderen Bildern von Großstädten zeigt sich ein gespaltenes Bild in 
der Bewertung. Besonders zu bemerken ist hier, dass diejenigen, 
die Urbanität bevorzugen, historische und „schöne“ Architektur 
positiv bewerten (in diesem Fall also historische oder historistische 
Architektur vor allem im Stil des Klassizismus, Barock, der 
Gründerzeit oder des Jugendstils). 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Motiv einer Groß- 
stadt (Budapest, 2008) mit überwiegend historischer Architektur, 
sehr urbaner Anmutung und dichter Bebauung. 


Al) Ort 9: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


18 


40 


u sehr gut 
gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 9 


" Hafen / Nähe zum Meer / Wasser 
" Gute Verkehrsinfrastruktur 


Positiv 


" Kultur / Lebendigkeit / Vielfalt / Bildungsmöglichkeiten 


« Schöne Architektur 
" Viel Arbeit vorhanden 


" Zu industriell / Baustelle 
" Zu laut / zu hektisch 
" Chaotisch 


Negativ 
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Bild von Ort 9 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich 
+ 
Modem Naturnähe 
+ + 
“ 
+ + + 
Traditionell ud Meer 
+ 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 
© Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 
© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Mit „Gut“ oder „sehr gut“ zusam- 
men bewerteten 35% den Ort 9 und mit „weniger gut“ und „nicht 
gut“ zusammen 46%. 

Als positiv wurde vor allem die Nähe zu Gewässern, vor allem zum 
Meer genannt. Weitere positive Äußerungen bezogen sich auf das 
Urbane, die Möglichkeiten (vor allem Arbeit) in der Großstadt und 
die als schön empfundene Architektur. Als negativ wurde genannt, 
das Stadtbild erscheine zu industriell und es wird als zu laut, 
hektisch und chaotisch vermutet. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Dieses Bei- 
spiel bzw. die Kommentare zu Ort 9 zeigen vor allem, dass die Nähe 
zum Meer und etwas weniger zu Binnengewässern für eine Reihe 
der Befragten als positives Kriterium für die Wahl eines Wohnorts 
gilt. Dennoch sind die ablehnenden Werte mit 46% sehr hoch. Dies 
liegt wohl vor allem daran, dass es sich um ein gewerblich- 
industrielles Gebiet am Hafen handelt, dass natürlich von Lärm und 
Arbeit geprägt ist. Für die Wohnqualität alleine reichen die Nähe 
zum Wasser, Großstädtischkeit und schöne Architektur offenbar 
also nicht aus. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Motiv eines Ha- 
fens (Hamburg, 2017) mit vielen Kränen, Kaianlagen und einem his- 
torischen Gebäude im Vordergrund. Es handelt sich um eine Ansicht 
auf die sog. Landungsbrücken. 


4m) Ort 10: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


18 


u sehr gut 
gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


48 


Kommentare zu Ort 10 


Positiv " Viel Natur / grün / frische Luft / schöne Landschaft 


" Ruhig / überschaubar 
= Hohe Lebensqualität / traumhaft 
" Gut für Familie 


Negativ " Zu dörflich, klein / nur wenn in der Nähe einer Stadt 
" Isoliert, abgelegen / sehr wenige Menschen / wenig los 


" Schlechte (ÖPNV-)Verkehrsinfrastruktur 


=" Schlechte Infrastruktur / Ärztemangel / wenig Kultur 
" Eventuell Rassismus/Nationalismus, Angst vor Übergriffen 


" Zu ruhig / langweilig 
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_ Bild von Ort 10 aus 
 _ Fragebogen 
a. 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich 
o 
Modern PN Naturnähe 
+ 
a5 
Traditionell Meer 
+ 
Hügelig/Bergig + Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 
© Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 


© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: „Gut“ oder „sehr gut“ empfanden 
zusammen genommen 57% der Befragten den Ort 10 als poten- 
tiellen Wohnstandort. „Weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ gaben zusam- 
men 26% an. 

Positive Kommentare bezogen sich auf die Naturnähe, die vermu- 
tete Ruhe, Überschaubarkeit und hohe Lebensqualität sowie 
Familienfreundlichkeit. 

Als negativ wurden die Dörflichkeit, vermutete Isoliertheit und 
schlechte Verkehrsanbindung angegeben. Etwas weniger Nen- 
nungen bezogen sich auch auf die Angst vor Rassismus und Über- 
griffen in einem solchen Ort. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Die Ergeb- 
nisse für diesen Ort zeigen deutlich, dass unter den Befragten ein 
überaus ländliches Orts- und Landschaftsbild recht beliebt ist und 
fast an die Zustimmungswerte der beliebteren urbanen Orte heran 
reicht. Dies steht im Widerspruch zur sehr starken Präferenz für 
großstädtische Regionen unter den Befragten, wie weiter unten 
unter 5a) und 5b) offensichtlich wird. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Foto eines 
ländlichen Gebietes mit landwirtschaftlichen Nutzflächen im Vor- 
dergrund und einem Dorf in der Bildmitte. Im Hintergrund sind lang 
gestreckte, niedrige Bergketten sichtbar. Es handelt sich um ein 
Motiv aus Südthüringen (2014). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewertung 
dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit sommerlich, sonnigem Wetter. 


An) Ort 11: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 
6 


23 


37 


m sehr gut 
u gut 
neutral 
u weniger gut 
snicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 11 


" Maritime Atmosphäre 

" Nähe zum Wasser 

" Gute Infrastruktur wegen Tourismus 

" Friedlich / ruhig / angenehm / schön 

» Viel los: Leben, Freizeit, Politik, Kultur 


Positiv 


" Kalt / unpersönlich 
" Wenig Menschen 
" Laut / zu viel Hafen 


Negativ 


NIHERER EL 
h, 
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Bild von Ort 11 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich 
+ 
Modern % Naturnähe 
o s 
+ » + 
ur + 
Traditionell Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


% Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Als „gut“ oder „sehr gut“ bewer- 
teten zusammen 65% den Ort 11 und mit „weniger gut“ und „nicht 
gut“ zusammen 16%. 

Als positiv wurden die maritime Atmosphäre und die Nähe zum 
Meer/Wasser beurteilt. Zum einen wurde der Ort als ruhig und 
positiv für die Freizeit empfunden - und zum anderen touristisch 
und bunt. Negative Äußerungen bezogen sich auf die vermuteten 
niedrigen Temperaturen, eine vermutete industriell-gewerbliche 
Seite des Hafens, welche die Lebensqualität mindere und die 
mögliche Anwesenheit zu vieler Menschen. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Anhand 
dieser deutlich überdurchschnittlich positiven Antworten (der am 
positivsten bewertete Ort) wird deutlich, dass doch ein größerer Teil 
der Befragten die Nähe zum Meer oder zu Gewässern im Sinne 
einer höheren Lebensqualität allgemein sehr schätzt. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Das Motiv zeigt 
einen kleinen Hafen, in dem überwiegend private, kleine Segel- 
und Motorbote zu erkennen sind. Das Areal zeigt am Ufer zudem 
einige ältere Gewerbebauten. Das Foto zeigt Stralsund an der 
Ostsee (2013). 


40) Ort 12: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


9 
27 


u sehr gut 
"gut 
67 neutral 


snicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 12 


= Sicherlich schöne Natur in der Nähe 
= Schön / idyllisch / nicht flach 
= Kultur / Traditionell 


Positiv 


Negativ " Zu nah an Straße / zueng 
= Grau, dunkel / deprimierend 
= Gebirge anstrengend (Fahrrad) 


" Zu klein, zu ruhig / spießig / einsam 


u weniger gut 
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Bild von Ort 12 aus 
Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: „Gut“ oder „sehr gut“ empfanden 
zusammen genommen 51% den Ort 12 in dieser Darstellung und 
„weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ zusammen 23%. „Neutral“ gaben 
26% an. 

Als Positiv wurde vor allem die angenommene Nähe zur Natur und 
eine schöne sowie traditionelle und kulturelle Umgebung bewertet. 
Als Negativ vor allem die zu enge oder zu dunkle Anmutung der 
Stadt. Auch die vermutete periphere Lage wurde moniert („zu 
ruhig“, „zu spießig“, „einsam“). Dennoch wurde der Ort recht gut 


Raumkategorien bewertet und von weniger als einem Viertel abgelehnt. Allerdings 
(0-10): gab es mit einem guten Viertel auch recht viele „neutral“-Angaben. 
Urban/Städtisch Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Auch an- 
„Beton- =) = hand der Bewertung dieses Ortes wird deutlich, dass für eine große 
Architektur“ Ländlich Gruppe der Befragten Naturnähe, Ländlichkeit und Ruhe wichtige 
Faktoren für die subjektiv empfundene Lebensqualität sind. 
+ Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Ein Straßenzug in 
Modern a Naturnähe einer Kleinstadt im südlichen Thüringen (Lauscha, 2015) mit ge- 
+ . schieferten, mehrstöckigen Gründerzeit-Gebäuden. Ansteigende 
+ % Straßenzüge, entsprechend der Lage im Mittelgebirge. 
+ 
Traditionell ” Meer 
Hügelig/Bergig + Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 
® Landschaft außen = 10 von 10 


© Wohnumgebung innen = Ovon10 


4p) Ort 13: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 
an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


8 
28 17 


43 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
ı weniger gut 
nicht gut 


Kommentare zu Ort 13 


= Schöne Gebäude/Architektur 

« Viele Bäume / Natur / angenehm / überschaubar 

" Zentrale Lage / lebendig / belebt / Ordnung / Kultur 
" Viele Geschäfte / Ärzte / Schulen 

" Historisch 

" „Ein großes Dorf“ 


Positiv 


= Eventuell hohe Mieten 

" Bevölkerung eventuell zu wenig durchmischt 
" Zu viel Unruhe / z eng 

" Zu wenig Menschen, Geschäfte 


Negativ 
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Fragebogen 


Bild von Ort 13 aus 


Bewertung von 


Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 
Urban/Städtisch 
„Beton- 
Architektur“ Ländlich 
+ 
Modern $ Naturnähe 
+ %» ® 
+ 
Traditionell Meer 
+ 
Hügelig/Bergig Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


@ Landschaft 


© Wohnumgebung innen = 


außen = 10 von 10 
O von 10 


Ergebnis und Interpretation: Als „gut“ oder „sehr gut“ 
empfanden zusammen genommen 63% der Befragten den 
Ort 13 und als „weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ zusammen 14%. 
Diese Zustimmungswerte waren die zweithöchsten aller Orte 
(hinter Ort 6). Als positiv wurde vor allem die als schön und 
die historisch empfundene Architektur, Überschaubarkeit, Le- 
bendigkeit und Stadtnatur genannt. Außerdem wurden viele 
typisch urbanen Attribute genannt, die etwa auf Zentralität 
und Infrastruktur abzielen. Als negativ wurden vor allem ver- 
mutete hohe Mieten, zu wenig Urbanität oder zu wenig Durch- 
mischung des Viertels genannt. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Am 
Beispiel dieses Ortes wird deutlich, dass viele der Befragten 
als ein besonders attraktives Wohnumfeld empfinden, wenn 
es sowohl urban/städtisch, als auch in Teilen naturnah und 
grün ist. Auch die typisch gründerzeitliche Architektur wird 
offenbar meist als positiv empfunden. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Das Motiv 
zeigt ein saniertes Gründerzeit-Wohnhaus in einer Wohn- 
straße an einer Kreuzung. Die Gegend wirkt bei genauerem 
Hinsehen nicht sehr aufgewertet (vermutlich Leerstand im 
Ladengeschäft in der Bildmitte), es handelt sich eher um eine 
mittlere Wohnlage im Stadtteil Wilhelmsburg in Hamburg 
(2005). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Be- 
wertung dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit sommerlich, 
sonnigem Wetter. 


Ag) Ort 14: Wie würde es Ihnen gefallen, 


an einem solchen Ort zu leben? 


28,0 20 


41 


4? 


Kommentare zu Ort 14 


Positiv 
= Geborgen / Ruhig / Freiheit 
« Saubere Luft / grün 
= Gemeinschaft 
" Gut für Familien 


Negativ 
= Dunkel / kalt / einsam 
= Weit von Stadt entfernt 
= Wenig Arbeit 
" Nicht lebendig / zu langweilig 


u sehr gut 
"gut 

neutral 
u weniger gut 
nicht gut 


« Schön ländlich / naturnah / romantisch 


= Zu ländlich / zu abgelegen / zu klein 


= Infrastruktur: schlecht angebunden 
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Ort 14 


„Beton- 
Architektur“ 


Modern 


Traditionell 


Hügelig/Bergig 


© Landschaft 
© Wohnumgebung 


Bild von Ort 14 aus 


Fragebogen 


Bewertung von 
Raumkategorien 
(0-10): 


Urban/Städtisch 


Ländlich 


PN Naturnähe 


Meer 


Binnengewässer 
Binnenland 


außen = 10 von 10 
innen = Ovon10 


Ergebnis: „Gut“ und „sehr gut“ zusammen genommen gaben 
44% der Befragen für Ort 14 als potentiellen Wohnstandort an - 
und „weniger gut“ und „nicht gut“ zusammen 33%. 

Als positiv wurden die empfundene Ländlichkeit und Schönheit 
der Natur sowie vermutete Ruhe und Freiheit erwähnt. Außerdem 
typisch dörfliche Attribute wie „Gemeinschaft“ und Familien- 
freundlichkeit. Als negativ wurden die vermutet zu periphere 
Lage und Ländlichkeit mit ihren strukturellen Nachteilen genannt. 
Zudem sei die Landschaft nicht lebendig genug oder zu 
langweilig. Die Bewertung war überwiegend positiv, wobei die 
negativen und neutralen Stimmen die Mehrheit bei den 
Befragten ausmachten. 


Interpretation und Bedeutung für Fragestellung: Auch die 
Bewertung dieses Ortes zeigt, dass Ländlichkeit unter vielen der 
befragten Einwanderer beliebt ist. Die vermutet schlechte Infra- 
struktur stellt andererseits wieder einen stark abwertenden Fak- 
tor dar. 


Hermeneutische Beschreibung durch Autor: Das Motiv zeigt 
den Rand eines Dorfes oder einer Kleinstadt im Vordergrund und 
Wiesen mit Vegetationsstreifen dazwischen. Am Horizont ist ein 
Gewässer (die Elbe) sichtbar. Das Foto zeigt Hitzacker/Nieder- 
sachsen (2008). 


Anmerkung: Einschränkend für die Objektivität bei der Bewer- 
tung dieses Ortes ist ggf. das Foto mit diesigem Wetter, 
vermutlich im Herbst oder Winter. 


16.3 Visual matching based on site images - 
quantification of qualitative data 


This section outlines the procedure used to quantify the qualitative assessment of 
townscape attributes. Spatial attributes (e.g. urban, close to nature, inland, etc.) 
were classified by several people: This classification refers to an evaluation of the 


characteristics of all photos with an overall score according to the scale of 0-10: 


Table 11: Attribute ratings of the townscape - 
average of the 20 respondents 


Attributes / 


Sites No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | ı1 | 12 | 13 | 14 | Ges. 
Urban/urban 94 | 07 |905| 96 | 895 | 6,8 | 9,65 | 9,45 | 9,05 | 0,85 | 55 | 6 | 865 | 1,2 | 94,85 
Rural 03 | 95 |0,755| 0,2 | 0,755 | 3,45 | 025| 05 | 0,8 | 9,6 | 3,35 | 4,7 | 1,05 | 9,15 | 44,35 
Closeness to 1,35 | 8,3 4 1065| 105|425| 11 | 15 | 22 |855| 5,6 | 5,3 3 79 |54,75 
nature 
Sea 025| 11 |045| 06 | ı 1/1095|J05| 5 |03| 75 | 05 | 06 | 22 |21,9 
Inland waters 0455| 15 | 18 | 07|0o8|185|105| 15 | 62 | 18 | 54 | 19 | 12 | 7,05 | 33,2 
Inland 38|52|4a7|415| 4 |565| 39 |A4,65 | 2,5 1795| 145|645| 4 6 164,4 
Hilly/mountainous| 0,55 | 0,6 | 2,4 | 0,755 | 0,95 | 0,4 | 0,45 | 1,35 | 0,55 | 9,05 | 0,35 | 8,4 | 0,65 | 2,55 | 29 
Traditional 4,755|895| 4 | 105 | 0,9 | 7,25 | 0,6 | 6,3 | 5,15 | 7,65 | 6,35 | 7,8 | 6,95 | 8,55 | 76,3 
Modern 29 | ı3| 49 | 74 |5,95 | 255 |815| 36 | 5 | 185 | 3,85 | 1,55 | 295 | 1,4 |53,35 
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"Concrete 
architecture" 


1,85 | 0,25 [4,35 | 91 | 94 | 0,65 |815 | 31 | 22 | 0,5 | 145 | 0,55 | 0,65 | 0,4 |42,6 


Determination of the mean value of all standard deviations (last column of the 
second/bottom part of the table) corresponding to the 20 people who assigned 
spatial attributes between 1-10 to the sites (1- 14) according to their subjective 
judgment: 


Table 12: Standard deviation for the room attribute categories 


Townscapes part Locatio| Locatiol Place 3 Locatio| Location | Place 7 
1 nl n2 


Urban/urban 


Rural 


Closeness to nature 


Sea 


Inland waters 


Inland 


Hilly/mountainous 


Traditional 


Modern 


"Concrete 
architecture" 


Continued.... 


Mean value of 
„„. TOWnscapes part Place |Place | Locati | Place all standard 
2 14 deviations 


Urban/urban 


Rural 


Closeness to nature 


Sea 


Inland waters 


Inland 


Hilly/mountainous 


Traditional 


Modern 


"Concrete 
architecture" 


The mean value of all standard deviations for all attribute statements on the scale of 
0-10, which were assigned to the 14 photos by the 20 evaluating persons, was 
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calculated in order to be able to assess for which response categories the dispersion 
of the statements was greater and where it was smaller. These standard deviations 
are 
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listed below: 


Table 13: Average standard deviations for geographical 

attributes for the 14 photos/location images 

Rating der 
Standard deviation 


Room attributes Standard deviation 


Urban/urban 


Rural 


Closeness to nature 


Sea 


Inland waters 


Inland 


Hilly/mountainous 


Traditional 


Modern 


"Concrete architecture" 


The attribute categories colored green here with a lower standard deviation would 
be comparatively best suited for a matching system to classify individual 
preferences for these spatial attributes based on the 14 photos used. For these 
attributes, the attribute assignments by the 20 people were therefore relatively 
uniform. However, the different standard deviations are also influenced by the 
selection of photos used in the questionnaire. 


In the practical application, an evaluation of the townscape was carried out as part of 
a survey: "Place [no.]: How would you like to live in such a place?". The scale here 
was: "very good | good | neutral | less good | not good" (1-5 points). 


Individual room attribute preferences can then be determined for all individual 
respondents (here "Person A" as an example): 


Rating Urban/ Binn- Bin- "Concre 
2 Rural - 
1-5 city 5 enge- nen- te 
i 


table wässer land 


Picture 
No. / 
Rating 


Archite 
cture" 


Townscap 
el(very 
good) 
Townscap 


5 47,0 1,5 1,5 1,3 2,3 19,0 2,8 23,8 14,5 9,3 


5 3,5 47,5 41,5 5,5 75 26,0 3,0 44,8 6,5 13 


5 45,3 3,8 20,0 2,3 9,0 23,5 12,0 20,0 24,5 21,8 
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Rating Urban/ R Binn- Bin- "Concre 
® ural 
1-5 city E enge- nen- te 
table wässer land 


Picture 
no. / 
Rating 


Archite 
cture" 


Site 

image 4 
(not good) 
Site 

image 5 
(not good) 
Townsca 
pe 6 
(good) 
Townscape 7 
(less good) 


Townsca 
pe8 
(good) 
Townsca 
pe 9 
(neutral) 
Townscap 
e 10 (very 
good) 
Site 11 
(very 
good) 
Townscap 
el2 
(neutral) 
Townscap 
e1l3 
(good) 
Townscap 
e1l4 
(good) 
Share of 
maximum 


The table shows how person A rated the photos/locations 1-14 (on a scale of 1-5). In 
the other columns, the values of the spatial attributes (urbanity, rurality, etc.) are 
entered, which result from the total value of the attribute assignments of the 20 
people for the respective photo/location image, multiplied by the individual 
preference rating (1-5) of person A. 

The bottom line shows the percentage deviation for person A from the highest 
preference among all respondents (across all 14 images). The bottom line thus 
shows the relative extent to which this person A prefers or rejects the respective 
spatial attribute (urbanity, rurality, etc.) compared to the other respondents. 100% 
would be the highest preference compared to the other respondents, 0% the lowest. 


The five steps of how operationalizable spatial attribute categories and individual 
preference profiles of the respondents were generated based on the evaluation of 
the townscape in the questionnaire are summarized below: 
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1. Selection of photos when creating the questionnaire, which should represent 
as many different and typical types of spaces and places as possible (in this 
case 14 photos). 
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2. Preparatory classification of the 14 photos by several people according to e.g. 
these spatial attribute categories: Urban / Rural / Close to nature / Sea / Inland 
waters / Inland / Hilly / Mountainous / Traditional / Mo- dern / "Concrete 
architecture" - on a scale of O to 10 - and calculating a mean value and a 
standard deviation for the ratings of these categories. 


3. If necessary, discard spatial attributes with a high standard deviation and 
leave those with a low standard deviation as spatial attributes/indicators for a 
matching questionnaire. 


4. Have immigrants rate the 14 photos of different places in Germany using 
questionnaires - possibly as part of a matching system (question e.g. "How 
would you like to live in such a place?": 1-5 points). 


5. Determination of all individual deviations from the maximum value of all 
respondents for all room attributes. This allows a preference profile to be 
created for each person who rated the photos. 


A comparison of the individual preference profiles of people A-G is shown below. The 
deviation refers in each case to the maximum value among all respondents for the 
respective room attribute: 


Urban/ Inland Hilly/ "Concrete 
Urban Rural | Closeness Sea waters Inland Mountain Traditional Modern Architecture" 
to nature 


Person A 
Person B 
Person C 


Person D 
Person E 


Person F 
Person G 


Figure 24: Preferences for room attributes of sample persons 


In order to check whether the assignment of the attributes to the photos actually 
corresponded to the preferences expressed in the comments from the free text 
fields in the questionnaires, some data sets were randomly compared. The 
preferences of the respective persons, which were derived on the basis of the 
evaluations of the sites (1-5 or "very good" to "not good"), were compared with the 
corresponding comments, i.e. qualitative statements made by these persons about 
the sites. 

The exemplary comments on preferences (anonymized persons A-G), to check 
whether the preference profiles are correct, are listed below: 
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Qualitatively summarized comments from respondents on their evaluation 


Notes Person A 
A  ierdly 


> Negative: Poverty, crime, 
ananymity y 


Notes Person B 


> Positive: Nature, water, forest 


> NRgBilyge Nplss,nger al aualy 


Notes Person C’? 


> Rilssesienytorvsesiiuneer 


> Suburbs of cities are fine 


Notes Person D 


> "Candidate for small town or 
en 


> Positive: City/urbanity/workplaces, 
accessibility, family, children and 
quality of life, peace and quiet, 
urban greenery, 
Waters 


Negative: Cramped conditions, too 
many people, conflicts, dense cities, 


lots of traffic, industry 


Notes Person E 


> Positive: centrality, accessibility, 
urban nature, small towns, harbor 


towns, waters 


Negative: . Large residential 
strüctures, isolation, hectic pace, 
mountains, loneliness, country life 


Notes Person F 


> Positive: Beautiful architecture, 
balconies, nature, city greenery, 


proximity to the sea, stores 


Negatiye: Village life, emptiness, 
uncom Ebenen! B 


Notes Person G 


> Positive: Nature, tranquillity, historic 
architecture/cities, cozy/sheltered, 
harbour 


Neo Rfrastracttrd® 


The finding from this review is that the classified preference profiles roughly 


correspond to the comments. 


16.9 Decision criteria for preferred regions 


(1st survey) 


7 In contrast to the other sample persons, person C gave very poor ratings of 1 or 2 points 
for most of the 14 place images, which is why the absolute preference values for all 
spatial attributes are correspondingly lower. Relative to the other spatial attributes, 
however, a preference can be identified for this person for the spatial attribute of 


urbanity/urbanity, for example. 
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Total number of mentions - categorized by author 
Proximity to... 


... large cities / work, economy 


...sea, sea air 


.. nature, villages, preferred landscape; as 
well as proximity to cities/large towns 


EN >> 
EN >> 
.. Rivers/Lakes FT u 


... nature/villiage, environmental quality, 
tranquillity 


mountains 
... South (higher temperatures assumed) 


m: 
BERN © 
nn - 
__ E 


... spatial centrality 
... varied landscape 


... national borders, other countries 


| mn ee ee re 
me nn u 


n = 162 (multiple answers) 


.. good transport BE 


infrastructure 1 


... Smalltowns EEE 4 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 


35 
Figure 25: Decision criteria for preferred regions 
on fictitious map (question 5d from the first survey) 
Total number of mentions - categorized by author 
Proximity | ] ] —_ı ] | 


... risk economic activity, prosperity, work, 
infrastructure (including education) 


! 


... nature, rurality, little exposure t o 
industry, tranquillity 


DS 
@& 


... certain types of landscape 
(e.g. sea/mountains/lakes) 


2 
DD 


... family and or friends, culture of origin 


DS 
[=} 


... diversity of city/architecture and/or 
beauty, aesthetics 


_ 
o 


... friendly, nice, open-minded and/or 
tolerant people (community, 
solidarity) 


Eu 
o 


... culture in general, cultural environment, 


order, quality of life (also traditionality 


and leisure activities) 


... own place of residence or known 
location 


... certain countries, neighboring countries - 


e.g. because of travel/family/home 


... a medium-sized or small town 


... favorable climatic conditions 


PS 
[e>3 
_ 
©. 


. l 
- 
wo 


n = 228 (multiple answers) | 


B: 


5 1015 


o-- 


Figure 26: Decision criteria for preferred regions in Germany 
(question 5a in the first survey) 
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16.10 Results from the survey of service 
providers 


Gesamtzahl der Nennungen - kategorisiert durch den Autor 


IT/Software/lnternet/Telekommunikation 65 


| 
[e} 


Werbung/Marktforschung/Kommunikation 


w 
S 


Ingenieursdienstleistungen/Planung/Bau 


Unternehmensbezogene Dienstleistungen 


Sonstige/k.A. 


, | 
© 
w 
[21] 


r 
© 


Wissenschaft/Forschung 


r 
a 


Banken/Finanzen 


n = 266 


r 
> 


Öffentlicher Dienst 


Medien/Verlage 


r 
N 


[} 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Figure 27: Types of companies/organizations/industries 
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BEEEEEEEEEEEEEETSPSS ARE 2.6 % 


North Rhine- ———— 
Westphalia — l l | 


Bavari 13.20 
a = a 
Baden-Württemberg re — EURE? 723% 


E 9,6% 
10,2% 


Lower Saxony a nn nn rum ann 
| ' 


2,2 % | 
Hamburg in 
15% 
Hesse ee 
4.4. | 
Berlin & 2% 


35% 
Schleswig-Holstein Se üulde 


EEE 1.9 © 
Rhineland- — “ 


Palatinate U 4,9% 


Saxony 


0 2.5 % 
Thuringia 207 


Yo 


EN 3,0% 

Brandenburg mil” 

EEE 27% 

Saxony-Anhalt n-' ale 

IE 12% 

Saarland u ' % 
08% 

Bremen mn '% 


| 
Austria/Switzerland um? % 
m 19% 
Mecklenburg-Western m*% 
Pomerania F | ı ı 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 


u Federal state: share of populationFederal state m: share of 
surveyNumber of respondents 


Figure 28: Surveyed service companies by federal state 
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2) Wenn ja/eher ja, für wie viele Arbeitsstellen bzw. wel- 
chen Anteil Ihrer Arbeitsstellen wäre das denkbar? - Anteil 


bis 10% 


Keine 
Arbeitsstellen 


11-25% 


26-50% 


über 50% K.A. 


Bei „nein / eher nein“: Werte auf 0% gesetzt. n = 266 
Nachkommastellen aufgerundet. 


Figure 29: Question on the proportion of possible 
Home office jobs 
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Durch den Autor inhaltlich zusammengefasste Zahl der Nennungen 


Homeoffice-Regelungen teilweise oder gar nicht 
möglich / Persönlicher Kontakt, Anwesenheit 25 
wichtig wegen sozialer Gründe, Arbeitsmodi, 


Arbeitsmitteln, speziellen Anforderungen 


Ja, aber teilweise Anwesenheit am Standort 
erforderlich (z.B. 1x in der Woche / für Einar- | 15 


beitung, Ausbildung, soziale Aspekte) 


Geäußerte Offenheit / Zustimmung gegenüber 
solchen Ideen (u.a. wegen des Fachkräfte- DJ 14 


mangels, Kostenvorteilen) 


Persönliche Kontakte, 12 
Kommunikation auch wichtig 
Machen wir z.T. schon so FI 8 
6 


(Schnelles) Internet wichtig (bekanntes 
Problem in strukturschwachen Regionen) 


Allgemeine/unkonkrete Skepsis gegenüber 
reinen Homeoffice-Modellen 


Gute Qualifikation / Deutschkenntnisse 
Grundvoraussetzung 


Reines Homeoffice schlecht für 3 
Integration von Einwanderern 


n = 96 (Mehrfachnennungen) 


Zertifizierung ein Problem bei Homeoffice (oder 


Datenschutz/Informationssicherheit/mangelnde F 
3 
Arbeiten in Coworking-Spaces) 


10 15 20 25 30 


oO 
01 


Figure 30: Comments on the survey as a whole 
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16.11 Geodata processing and data quality 


The geodata from Corine, OpenStreetmap and GADM were obtained and used as 
vector files in shape format. The SRTM data and the data from the German Weather 
Service, on the other hand, were available as raster graphics. The required layers 
were filtered out from a large number of different layers available from 
OpenStreetmap and Corine. The administrative layers for the districts (level 2) and 
for the municipalities (level 4) as of 2020 were used from the GADM geodata source. 
All geodata was transformed into the UTM projection system (zone 33N / WGS84) to 
ensure a good visual representation of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Random samples were used to check whether the geodata used in particular was of 
sufficiently good quality. For certain layers, such as cycle paths, there were deficits 
in OpenStreetmap data for Germany, for example: the idea behind using this data 
was to calculate the length of the recorded cycle paths for all local authorities and 
then present them in a comparative manner. This was to be a matching indicator 
with the aim of being able to better take into account the individual preference for 
sporting activities and local recreation of immigrants - and the need for an 
ecologically sustainable lifestyle, including in terms of transport. The problem here 
was that in many rural areas, which are very close to nature (and certainly mostly 
well suited for cycling), the average length of cycle paths in OpenStreetmap was 
very low - regardless of whether the length of the cycle paths was calculated per 
square kilometer or in relation to the length of other traffic routes. In the cities, there 
was significantly better coverage and a higher level of detail in the geodata. It is 
possible that in many rural areas there are no cycle paths on smaller roads due to 
low traffic volumes - or that these are not mapped. As a result, all cities and 
conurbations appear to be much more "cycle-friendly" than rural and peripheral 
areas, althougnh it is certainly possible to cycle there - regardless of the presence of 
cycle paths. In this respect, this indicator or the matching indicator was discarded. 


In the case of isolated missing or obviously incorrect values in the geodata for 
matching indicators, the mean value of the respective surrounding district of the 
municipality was used for the municipalities. 

When comparing the geodata from Corine, whose area shares were calculated for 
the municipalities in GIS, there were isolated technical inconsistencies, whereby 
implausible values were checked manually in these cases using the representation 
on OpenStreetmap.org or on Esri satellite images.® In these cases, estimated values 
were entered for the percentage of agricultural land, for example. 


8 Checked via the website https://graphhopper.com/maps. 
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processing. Four main types of geodata processing were used: 


1. Distance measurements from the center of municipalities/cities to certain 
spatial elements (airports, seas, neighboring countries, cities) 


2. Area share calculations such as shares of natural, residential and commercial 
areas? 


3. Calculations of the length of line shape data in delimited areas or local 
authorities (traffic routes, watercourses, etc.) 


4. Reprojection of geodata coordinate systems to a standardized projection 
system (UTM zone 33N / WGS84) 


Further information on small-scale handling when coding, converting and 
transforming geodata, on calculations and intersections can be found below, 
especially in chapter 12 in the respective footnotes. 

Various indicators, such as that for the presence of inland waters in the 
municipalities, were realized by merging several different layers. In the case of the 
"inland waters" indicator, for example, several Corine layers were merged,!° and this 
overall layer was then merged once again with the layers for rivers and inland waters 
from OpenStreetmap (OSM). 

A comparison with the data from the Corine project revealed that the Corine data 
also did not include all watercourse areas.!! Therefore, the watercourse layer from 
OSM was added to this dataset. The geodata of the watercourses in OSM, on the 
other hand, lacked the width information of many smaller rivers or streams with a 
width of a few meters. In order to be able to calculate the total water body areas 
from the total area of the local authorities, an average estimated value of 5 meters 
was assumed for the OpenStreetmap spatial elements Stream and Canal after a 
random check of various small rivers or large streams on satellite data and placed as 
a buffer around the vector lines without width information with the help of SAGA 
GIS.!2 This allowed the entire 


9 Surface layers were intersected using the "Symmetric difference" program function in 
SAGA GIS. 


10 "Inland watercourses" (511), "Water bodies" (512), "Marine waters: 
Lagoons" (521) and "Estuaries (522)". 


11 This is probably due to the fact that the resolution of the Corine data (EEA 2018), which 
already represents a simplified classification of land use types (by converting satellite 
images into vector polygons), was obviously not sufficiently high for the areas of small 
watercourses to be taken into account at this level of detail. 


12 These are mostly streams and tributaries (examples examined: Sude, Trave, Wipperau, 
Zehrengraben). With these samples, an estimated value between 
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The area of inland waters can be determined as a percentage of the area of the local 
authorities, which is closer to reality than if only the available and unmodified 
geodata from OpenStreetmap or Corine alone were used. 

Furthermore, some indices were formed from various individual indicators, such as a 
nature index, for which several natural area categories with different weightings 
from Corine were added together. The term 'index' here means that the percentage 
land cover with 'natural areas' was determined in all the territorial entities under 
consideration in order to make them comparable with each other. Agricultural areas 
and recorded coniferous forests (mostly low-species forests) were each included in 
the index with a 50% weighting, while deciduous and mixed forests and the other 
natural areas from Corine were included at 100%. 


between 5 and 12 meters in width were determined and a conservative 5 meters was 
assumed as a general width. The widths for larger rivers were already included in the 
OSM waterway data for most waterways (for further explanations see chapter 12.2). 
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